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CORLEONE 


CHAPTER XXI 


VirrortA D’ORIANI had very few companions. 
Corona Saracinesca really hiked her, for her own 
sake, and was sorry for her because she belonged 
to the family which was so often described as the 
worst blood in Italy. Corona and San Giacinto’s 
wife had together presented the Corleone tribe in 
Roman society, but they were both women of mid- 
dle age, without daughters who might have been 
friends for Vittoria. On the other hand, though 
the Romans had accepted the family on the endorse- 
ment, as it were, of the whole Saracinesca family, 
there was a certain general disinclination to become 
intimate with them, due to the posthumous influence 
of their dead uncle, Corleone of evil fame. The 
Campodonico people were unwilling to have any- 
thing to do with them, even to the gentle and chari- 
table Donna Francesca, who had been a Braccio, 
and might therefore, perhaps, have been expected to 
condone a great many shortcomings in other fam- 


ilies. Pietro Ghisleri, who generally spent the win- 
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ter in Rome, refused to know the d’Oriani, for poor 
dead Bianca Corleone’s sake; and.his English wife, 
who knew the old story, thought he was right. 
The great majority of the Romans received them, 
however, very much as they would have received 
foreigners who had what is called a right to be in 
society, with civility, but not with enthusiasm. 

Vittoria had, therefore, met many Roman girls 
of her own age during the spring, but had not 
become intimate with any of them. It was natural 
that when her brother made the acquaintance of 
Mrs. and Miss Slayback, and when the young 
American took what is usually described in appall- 
ing English as a violent fancy to Vittoria, the 
latter should feel that sort of gratitude which 
sometimes expands into friendship. 

They saw much of each other. It is needless 
to say that they had not an idea in common, and 
it would have been very surprising if they had. 
But on the other hand they had that sort of com- 
munity of feeling which is a better foundation for 
intimacy than a similarity of ideas. 

Miss Lizzie Slayback was not profound, but she 
was genuine. She had no inherited tendency to 
feel profound emotions nor to get into tragie situa- 
tions, but she was full of innocent sentiment. Like 
many persons who do not lead romantic lives, 
she was in love with romance, and she believed 
that romance had a sort of perpetual existence 
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somewhere, so that by taking some pains one 
could really find it and live in it. Her fortune 
would be useful in the search, although it was 
unromantic to be rich. She had not read ‘ Monte- 
eristo,’ because she was told that Dumas was old- 
fashioned. She was not very gifted, but she was 
very clever in detail. She did not understand 
Tebaldo in the least, for she was no judge of 
human nature, but she knew perfectly well how 
to keep him at arm’s length until she had decided 
to marry him. She was absolutely innocent, yet 
she had also the most absolute assurance, and bore 
herself in society with the independence of a mar- 
ried woman of thirty. 

“Tt is our custom in my country,” she said to 
Vittoria, who was sometimes startled by her friend’s 
indifference to the smaller conventionalities. 

The two young girls spoke French together, and 
understood each other, though a third person might 
not at first have known that they were speaking 
the same language. Vittoria spoke the French of an 
Italian convent, old-fashioned, stilted, pronounced 
with the rolling southern accent which only her 
beautiful voice could make bearable, and more or 
less wild as to gender. Lizzie Slayback, as has been 
said, spoke fluently and often said the same things 
because she had a small choice of language. Occa- 
sionally she used phrases that would have made a 
Frenchman’s hair feel uneasy on his head, and her 
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innocent use of which inspired disquieting doubts 
as to the previous existence of the person who had 
taught her. 

“We think,” she said, “that it is better to enjoy 
yourself while you are young, and be good when 
you grow old, but in Europe it seems to be the 
other way.” 

“No one can be good all the time,” answered 
Vittoria. “One is good a lttle and one is bad a 
little, by turns, just as one can.” 

“That makes a variety,” said Miss Slayback. 
“That is why you Italians are so romantic.” 

“T never can understand what you mean by 
romantic,” observed Vittoria. 

“Oh—everything you do is romantic, my dear. 
Your brother is the most romantic man I ever saw. 
That is why I think I shall marry him,” she added, 
as though contemplating a new hat with a view 
to buying it, and almost sure that it would suit 
her. 

“T do not think you will be happy with him,” 
said Vittoria, rather timidly. 

“Because he is romantic, and I am not? Well, 
I am not sure.” 

“There! You use the word again! What in 
the world do you mean by it?” 

Miss Slayback was at a loss to furnish the re- 
quired definition, especially in French. 

“Your brother is romantic,” she said, repeat- 
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ing herself. “I am sure he looks like Cesar 
Borgia.” 
“T hope not!” exclaimed Vittoria. “Surely you 


>) 


would not marry —” she stopped. 

“Cesar Borgia?” enquired Lizzie Slayback, 
calmly. “Of all people, I should have liked 
to marry him! He was nice and wicked. He 
would never have been dull, even nowadays, when 
everybody is so proper, you know.” 

“No,” laughed the Italian girl, “I do not think 
anybody would have called him dull. He gener- 
ally murdered his friends before they were bored 
by his company.” 

Miss Lizzie laughed, for Vittoria seemed witty 
to her. 

“Tf I had said that at a party,” she answered, 
“everybody would have told me that I was so 
clever! I wish I had thought of it. May I say it, 
as if it were mine? Shall you not mind?” 

“Why should I? I should certainly not say it 
myself, before people.” 

“Why not?” ‘ 

“Tt would not be thought exactly — oh — what 
shall I say? We young girls are never expected 
to say anything lke that. We look down, and 
hold our tongues.” 

“ And think of all the sharp things you will say 
when youare married! That is just the difference. 
Now, in the West, where I come from, if a girl has 
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anything clever to say, she says it, even if she is 
only ten years old. I must say, it seems to me 
much more sensible.” 

«“ Yes — but there are other things, besides being 
sensible,” objected Vittoria. 

“Then they must be senseless,’ retorted Miss 
Lizzie. “It follows.” 

“There are all sorts of customs and traditions 
in society that have not very much sense perhaps, 
but we are all used to them, and should feel un- 
comfortable without them. When the nuns taught 
me to do this, or that, to say certain things, and- 
not to say certain other things, it was because all 
the other young girls I should meet would be sure 
to act in just the same way, and if I did not act as 
they do, I should make myself conspicuous.” 

“JT never could see the harm in being conspic- 
uous,’ said Miss Slayback. “ Provided one is not 
vulgar,” she added, by way of limitation. 

“Do you not feel uncomfortable, when you feel 
that everyone is looking at you?” 

“No, of course not, unless I am doing something 
ridiculous. I rather ike to have people look at 
me. That makes me feel satisfied with myself.” 

“Tt always makes me feel dreadfully uncom- 
fortable,” said Vittoria. 

“Tt should not, for you are beautiful, my dear. 
You really are. I only think I am, when I have 
good clothes and am not sunburnt or anything like 
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that—-I never really believe it, you know. But 
when people admire me, it helps the illusion. I 
wish I were beautiful, like you, Vittoria.” 

“T am not beautiful,” said the Sicilian girl, 
colouring a little shyly. “But I wish I had your 
calmness. I am always blushing —it is so uncom- 
fortable—or else I am very pale, and then I feel 
cold, as though my heart were going to stop beat- 
ing. I think I should faint if I were to do the 
things you sometimes do.” 

“What, for instance?” laughed the American 
girl. 

“Oh—TI have seen you cross a ballroom alone, 
and drive alone in an open carriage —” 

“What could happen to me in a earriage?” 

“Tt is not that—it is—I hardly know! It is 
like a married woman.” 

“TJ shall be married some day, so I may as well 
get into the habit of it,” observed Miss Lizzie, 
smiling and showing her beautiful teeth. 

In spite of such inconclusive conversations, the 
two girls were really fond of each other. When 
Mrs. Slayback looked at Tebaldo’s sharp features, 
her heart hardened; but when she looked at Vit- 
toria, it softened again. She was a very intelligent 
woman, in her way, and, having originally married 
for his money a man whom she considered beneath 
her in social standing and cultivation, she wished 
to improve his family in her own and her friends’ 
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eyes by making a brilliant foreign marriage for 
his niece. ‘Princess of Corleone’ sounded a good 
deal better than ‘Miss Lizzie Slayback,’ and there 
was no denying the antiquity and validity of the 
title. There were few to be had as good as that, 
for the girl’s religion was a terrible obstacle to her 
marrying the heir of any great house in Europe in 
which money was not a paramount necessity. But 
Tebaldo assured her that he attached no impor- 
tance whatever to such matters. Lizzie was in love 
with him, and he took pains to seem to be in love 
with her. 

Mrs. Slayback did not give more weight to her 
niece’s inclinations and fancies than Tebaldo gave 
to his religious scruples. The girl was highly im- 
pressionable to a very small depth, skin deep, in 
fact, and below the shallow gauge of her impres- 
sions she suddenly became hard and obstinate like 
her uncle. She had an unfortunate way of hking 
people very much at first sight if she chanced to 
meet them when she was in a good humour, and 
quite regardless of what they might really be. 
She had said to herself that Tebaldo was ‘ roman- 
tic,’ and as his life hitherto might certainly have 
been well described by some such word, he had no 
difficulty in keeping up the illusion for her. 

He saw that she listened with wonder and de- 
light to his tales of wild doings in Sicily, and he 
had not the slightest difficulty in finding as many 
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of them to tell her as suited his purpose. He had 
been more intimately connected with one or two of 
his stories than he chose to tell her; but he was 
ready at turning a difficulty of that sort, and when 
he introduced himself he treated his own person- 
ality and actions with that artistic modesty which 
leaves vague beauties to the imagination. Never 
having had any actual experience of the rude deeds 
of unbridled humanity, Miss Lizzie liked revenge- 
ful people because they were ‘romantic.’ She liked 
to think of a man who could carry off his enemy’s 
bride in the grey dawn of her wedding day, escape 
with her on board a ship, and be out of sight of 
land before night— because such deeds were ‘ro- 
mantic.’ She liked to know that a band of thirty 
desperate men could bid defiance to the government 
and the army for months, and she loved to hear of 
Leone, the outlaw chief, who had killed a dozen 
soldiers with his own hand in twenty minutes, be- 
fore he fell with twenty-seven bullets in him — 
that was indeed ‘romantic.’ And Tebaldo had 
seen Leone himself, many years ago, and remem- 
bered him and described him; and he had seen 
most of the people whose extraordinary adventures 
he detailed to the girl, and had known them and 
spoken with them, had shot with them for wagers, 
had drunk old wine of Etna at their weddings, and 
had followed some of them to their graves when 
they had been killed. A good many of his ac- 
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quaintances had been killed in various ‘romantic’ 
affairs. 

Everything he told her appealed strongly to 
Lizzie Slayback’s imagination, and he had the ad- 
vantage, if it were one, of being really a great deal 
like the people he described, daring, unscrupulous, 
physically brave and revengeful, very much the 
type which is so often spoken of in Calabria with 
bated breath, as ‘a desperate man of Sicily.’ For 
the Italian of the mainland is apt both to dread 
and respect the stronger man of the islands. 

In addition to his accomplishments as a story- 
teller, Tebaldo possessed the power of seeming to 
be very much in love, without ever saying much 
about it. He flattered the girl, telling her that she 
was beautiful and witty and charming, and every- 
thing else which she wished to be; and when his 
eyelids were not drooping at the corners as they 
did when he was angry, he had a way of gazing 
with intense and meaning directness into Lizzie 
Slayback’s dark-blue eyes, so that Vittoria would 
no longer have envied her, for she blushed and 
looked away, half pleased and half disturbed. 

Aliandra Basili thought Francesco much more 
ready and apt to anticipate her small wishes and 
to understand her thoughts than his brother. But 
when he chose to take the trouble, with cool cal- 
culation, Tebaldo knew well enough how to make 
a woman believe that he was taking care of her, 
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which is what many women most wish to feel. 
With Aliandra, whom he loved as much as he was 
capable of loving anyone, Tebaldo felt himself 
almost too much at his ease to disguise his own 
selfishness. But he gave himself endless trouble 
for Miss Slayback, and she was sometimes touched 
by little acts of his which showed how constantly 
she was in his mind—as indeed she was, much 
more than she knew. 

In her moments of solitude, which were few, for 
she hated to be alone, she reflected more than once 
that her money must seem a great inducement to a 
poor Italian nobleman; but she was too much in 
love with the ‘romantic’ to believe that Tebaldo 
wished to marry her solely for her fortune. It 
was too hard to believe, when she looked at her 
own face in the mirror and saw how young, and 
pretty, and smiling she really was. Her dark 
lashes gave her blue eyes so much expression that 
she could not think herself not loved, a mere en- 
cumbrance to be taken with a fortune, but not 
without, in exchange for a title. She was fond 
of her refined but not very remarkable self, and 
it would have been hard to convince her that 
Tebaldo’s silent looks and ever-ready service meant 
nothing but greed of money. Very possibly, she 
admitted, he could not have thought of marrying 
her if she had been poor, but she believed it equally 
certain that if she had been an ugly, rich, middle- 
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aged old maid, he would never have thought of it 
either. 

Besides, Tebaldo had watched with great satis- 
faction the growing intimacy between her and his 
sister, and he took care to play his comedy before 
Vittoria as carefully as before Miss Slayback her- 
self. Vittoria, as he knew, was very truthful, and 
if her friend asked questions about him, she would 
repeat accurately what he had said in her presence, 
if she gave any information at all. To his face, 
Vittoria accused him of wishing to marry for 
money, but so long as he affirmed that he loved 
Miss Slayback, Vittoria would never accuse him 
behind his back, nor tell tales about his character 
which might injure his prospects. Though he 
knew that she rarely believed him and never trusted 
him, he knew that he could trust her. That fact 
alone might have sufficiently defined their respec- 
tive characters. 


CHAPTER XXII 


TreBaLpo had not been at all willing to believe 
that Aliandra Basili really meant to treat him 
differently after the meeting in which she had 
defined her position so clearly, but he soon dis- 
covered that she was in earnest. She was not a 
person to change her mind easily, and she had 
decided that it was time to end the situation in 
one way or the other. Tebaldo must either marry 
her, or cease to persecute her with his attentions. 
In the latter case she intended to marry Francesco. 

Like most successful singers, and, indeed, like 
most people who succeed remarkably in any career, 
she possessed the extraordinary energy which ulti- 
mately makes the difference between success and 
failure in all struggles for preéminence. Many 
have the necessary talent and the other necessary 
gifts; few have, besides these things, the restless, 
untiring force to use them at all times to the ex- 
treme limit of possibility. People who have the 
requisite facility but not the indispensable energy 
find it so hard to realize this fact that they have 
inverted our modern use of the word ‘genius’ to 
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even the medizvals, when beaten in a fair fight by 
men more enduring than themselves, were always 
ready to account for their defeat on the ground of 
a supernatural intervention against them. Simi- 
larly the people who are clever enough to succeed, 
nowadays, but not strong enough, nor patient 
enough, attribute to the man who surpasses them 
some sort of supernatural inspiration, which they 
call genius, and against which they tell themselves 
that it is useless to strive. Socrates called his 
acute sense of right and wrong his familiar spirit, 
his demon; but in those days of the supremacy of 
the greatest art the world has ever seen, or ever 
will see, at a time when most people still believed 
in oracles, no one ever attributed any such familiar 
spirit to Sophocles, to Praxiteles, nor to Zeuxis, 
nor to any other poets, sculptors, or painters. The 
Muses had become mere names even then, and the 
stories about them were but superstitious fables. 

That restless energy was part of the Sicilian 
singer’s nature. Whether her other gifts were 
great enough for greatness remained to be seen, 
and the question had nothing to do with Tebaldo 
Pagliuca. Her singing gave him pleasure, but it 
was not what chiefly attracted him. He was in 
love with her in a commonplace and by no means 
elevated way, and artistic satisfaction did not enter 
into his passion as a component factor. There was 
nothing so elevated about it. 
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Aliandra’s very womanly nature made her 
vaguely aware of this, and she had a physical 
suspicion, so to say, that if Tebaldo ever lost his 
head, he would be much more violent than his 
brother, who had frightened -her so badly one 
evening at the theatre. She was inclined to think 
that it would not be safe to irritate Tebaldo too 
much; yet she was sure that it was of no use to 
prolong the present ambiguous situation, in which 
she was practically accepting and authorizing the 
love of a man who would not marry her if he could 
help it. 

After she had finally told him what she meant 
to do, nothing could move her, and she entirely 
refused to see him alone. Hitherto she had used 
her privilege as an artist in this respect, and had 
often sent away her worthy aunt, the Signora 
Barbuzzi, during his visits. But now, when he 
came, the black-browed, grey-haired, thin-lipped 
old woman kept her place beside her niece on 
the little green sofa of the little hired drawing- 
room, her withered fingers steadily knitting black 
silk stockings. This was her only accomplshment, 
but it was an unusual one, and she was very proud 
of it, and of her wonderful eyes, which never 
needed glasses, and could count the minute black 
stitches even when the light was beginning to fail 
on a winter’s afternoon. 

Then Tebaldo sat uneasily on his chair, and 
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wished the old woman might fall dead in an 
apoplexy, and that he had the evil eye, and by 
mere wishing could bring her to destruction. And 
Aliandra leaned back in the other corner of the 
sofa, behind her aunt, and smiled coolly at what 
Tebaldo said, and answered indifferently, and 
looked at her nails critically but wearily when he 
said nothing, as if she wished he would go away. 
And he generally went at the end of half an hour, 
unable to bear the situation much longer than that, 
after he had discovered that the Signora Barbuzzi 
was in future always to sit through his visits. 

“And now, my daughter,” said the aunt one day 
when he had just gone, “the other will come ina 
quarter of an hour. The sun sets, the moon rises, 
as we say.” 

Which invariably happened. Francesco did not 
like being caught with Aliandra by his brother, 
as has been already seen. He had, therefore, hit 
upon the simple plan of spying upon him, follow- 
ing him at a distance until he entered Aliandra’s 
house, and then sitting in a little third-rate café 
opposite until he came out. Tebaldo, who was ex- 
tremely particular about the places he frequented, 
because he wished to behave altogether like a 
Roman gentleman, would never have entered any 
such place as Francesco made use of for his own 
purposes. Francesco knew that, and felt per- 
fectly safe as he sat at his little marble table, 
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with a glass of syrup and soda water, his eyes 
fixed on the big front door which he could see 
through the window from the place he regularly 
occupied. He was also quite sure that, as Tebaldo 
had always just left the house when he himself 
came, there was no danger of his elder brother’s 
sudden appearance. 

The Signora Barbuzzi was decidedly much more 
civilized than her brother, the notary of Randazzo, 
for she had been married to a notary of Messina, 
which meant that she had lived in much higher 
social surroundings. That, at least, was her opin- 
ion, and Aliandra was too wise to dispute with her. 
She had given the deceased Barbuzzi no children, 
and in return for her discretion he had left her 
a comfortable little income. Notaries are apt to 
marry the sisters and daughters of other notaries, 
and to associate with men of their own profession, 
for they generally have but little confidence in per- 
sons of other occupations. The Signora Barbuzzi 
might have been a notary herself, for she had the 
avidity of mind, the distrustfulness, the caution 
about details, and the supernormal acuteness about 
the intentions of other people which are the old- 
fashioned Italian notary’s predominant character- 
istics. She looked like one, too. 

“For my part, my daughter,” she said to her 
niece, shaking her head twice towards the same 
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are knitting a stocking, “for my part, I should 
send them both away for the present. They will 
not marry, for they have no money. Who marries 
without money? I see that you earn a great deal, 
but not a fortune. If you should marry Tebaldo 
or Francesco, and if you should not earn the fort- 
une you expect, you would find yourself badly off. 
But if you can earn ten times, twenty times what 
you have earned this winter during the next four 
or five years, then you can marry either of them, 
because they will want your money as well as 
yourself.” 

Aliandra said nothing for some minutes, for 
she saw the truth of her aunt’s advice. On the 
other hand, she was young and felt quite sure of 
success, and she did not feel sure that some unex- 
pected turn of fortune might not suddenly bring 
about an advantageous marriage for one of the 
two men. 

“T am not the Patti,” she said thoughtfully. “I 
am not the Melba. Iam only the little Basili yet, 
but I have a remarkable voice and I can work —” 

“Voices are treacherous,” observed the cautious 
old woman. ‘“ They sometimes break down. Then 
you will only be the daughter of Basili the notary 
again.” 

“My voice will not break down,” answered Alian- 
dra, confidently. “It is a natural voice, and I never 
make any effort. My master says it is the voices 
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which are incomplete at first and have to be 
developed to equalize them, which break down 
sometimes.” 

“You may have an illness,” suggested the Sig- 
nora Barbuzzi. “Then you may lose your voice.” 

“Why should I have an illness? I am strong.” 

The handsome giz] leaned back on the sofa and 
raising her arms clasped her hands behind her 
head, resting them against the wall—a splendidly 
vital figure. 

“We are mortal,” observed the old woman, 
sententiously. “When God pleases to send us a 
fever, goodbye voice!” 

“Have I some sin on my soul that Heaven should 
send me a fever?” asked Aliandra, rather indig- 
nantly. “ What have I done?” 

“ Nothing, nothing, my daughter! Who accuses 
you? You are an angel, you are a crystal, you 
are a little saint. I have said nothing. But a 
fever is a fever for saints and sinners.” 

“Tam not going to have a fever, and I am not 
going to lose my voice. I shall make a great 
reputation and earn a great deal of money.” 

“Heaven send it you thus!” answered the 
Signora Barbuzzi, devoutly. 

“ But I shall make Tebaldo jealous of Francesco, 
so that he will not be able to see out of his eyes 
for jealousy. Then he will marry me. But if not, 
I will marry the other, whom I like better.” 
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“Tndeed, jealousy is a weapon, my dear. A bad 
mule needs a good stick, as they say. But for my 
part, I am a notary’s daughter, the widow of a 
notary —may the Lord preserve him in glory !— 
and the sister of a notary. I am out of place as 
the aunt of an artist. With us we have always said, 
who leaves the old road to take the new, knows 
what he leaves but not what he shall find. That 
is a good proverb. But your life is on a new 
road. You may find fortune, but no one knows. 
At least, you have bread, if you fail, and you risk 
nothing, if you remain a good girl.” 

“So far as that goes!” Alandra laughed scorn- 
fully. “My head will not turn easily.” 

“Thank Heaven, no. There is the other one,” 
added the old woman, as she heard the door-bell 
ring. “Shall I-leave you alone with him, my 
daughter ?” 

“Why should you?” asked Ahandra, indiffer- 
ently. “What have I to say to him?” 

She was perhaps not quite as indifferent as she 
seemed, for Francesco attracted her. On the other 
hand, she did not wish to be attracted by him 
so long as there was a chance of marrying the 
other brother, and her aunt’s presence was a sort 
of precaution against an improbable but vaguely 
possible folly which she distinguished in the future. 

On his part, Francesco always did his best to 
make a favourable impression on the Signora 
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Barbuzzi, considering her friendship indispensa- 
ble. He fancied that it must be a compara- 
tively easy thing to please an old chaperon who 
got little attention from anyone, and he used to 
bring her bunches of violets from time to time, 
which he presented with a well-turned speech. 
He might as well have offered a nosegay to the 
deceased Barbuzzi himself, for all the impression 
he produced by his civilities to the hard-headed, 
masculine old woman. 

He was not discouraged, however, and though 
he wished her anywhere but where she was, he 
bore her presence with equanimity and made him- 
self as agreeable as he could. He was far too 
sharp-sighted himself not to see what Aliandra 
was doing, but he had no means of acting upon 
her feelings as she was trying to act upon Te- 
baldo’s, and he had the low sort of philosophy 
which often belongs to sensual people, and which 
is perhaps not much higher than the patience of 
the cat that crouches before the mouse’s hole, 
waiting for its victim to run into danger. He 
was no match, however, for the two women, and 
he very much overestimated the attraction he 
exercised upon Alandra. 

It was, in a manner, a sort of disturbing influence 
rather than an attraction, and Aliandra avoided it 
until she was forced to feel it, and when she felt 
it, she feared it. Yet she liked him, and was sur- 
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prised at the contradiction, and distrusted herself 
in a general way. She was not much given to self- 
examination, and would probably not have under- 
stood what the word meant; but, like a young wild 
animal, she was at once aware of the presence of 
danger, and was tempted towards the cause of it, 
while her keen natural instinct of self-preservation 
made her draw back cautiously whenever the temp- 
tation to advance was particularly strong. 

This was the situation of Alhandra with regard 
to the two brothers respectively. Her interest lay 
with the one, her inclination, so far as it was one, 
with the other, and she distrusted both in different 
ways, fearing the one that was a coward, but dis- 
trusting more the one who was the braver and more 
manly of the two, but also incomparably the more 
deceitful. 

They, on their part, were both in love with her, 
and not in very different ways; but though Tebaldo 
was the bolder in character, he was the one more 
able to be cautious where a woman was concerned, 
while he was also capable of jealousy to a degree 
inconceivable to Francesco, 


CHAPTER. XXIIT 


Tue world would go very well, but for the 
unforeseen. The fate of everyone in this story 
might have been very different if Gesualda, old 
Basili’s maid of all work, had not stopped to eat 
an orange surreptitiously while she was sweeping 
down the stone stairs early in the morning, before 
the notary was dressed. She was an ugly girl, and 
had not many pleasures in life; Basili was old and 
stingy and fault-finding, and she had to do all the 
work of the house,—the scrubbing, the cooking, 
the serving, the washing, and the mending. 

She did it very well; in the first place because 
she was strong, secondly because she was willing 
and sufficiently skilful, and lastly because she was 
very unusually ugly, and therefore had no dis- 
tractions in the shape of lovemaking. She was 
also scrupulously honest and extremely careful not 
to waste things in the kitchen. But fruit was her 
weakness, and, being a Sicilian, she might have 
been capable of committing a crime for the sake 
of an orange, or a bunch of grapes, or a dozen little 
figs, if they had not been so plentiful that one could 


always have what one could eat for the mere ask- 
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ing. Her only shortcoming, therefore, was that 
she could not confine herself to eating her oranges 
in the kitchen. She always had one in her pocket. 
A cynical old lady once said that the only way to 
deal with temptation was to yield to it at once, 
and save oneself all further annoyance. Gesualda 
yielded to the temptation to eat the orange she had 
in her pocket, when she had resisted it just long 
enough to make the yielding a positive delight. She 
felt the orange through her skirt, she imagined how 
it looked, she thought how delicious it would be, 
and her lips were dry for it, and her soul longed 
for it. There was always a quiet corner at hand, 
for the notary lived alone. In an instant the 
orange was in her hands, her coarse fingers took 
the peel off in four pieces with astonishing skill, 
the said peel disappeared temporarily into the 
pocket again, and a moment later she was happy. 

Her whole part in this history consisted in the 
eating of a single orange on the dark stone stairs, 
yet it was an important one, for out of all the 
thousands of oranges she had eaten during her 
life, that particular one was destined to be the 
first link in a long and tragic chain of cireum- 
stances. 

Whether the orange was not quite ripe, so that 
the peel did not come away as easily as usual, or 
whether she was made a little nervous by the fact 
that her master might be expected to appear at 
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any moment, a fact which enhanced the delight 
of the misdeed, neither she herself nor anyone 
else will ever know. As usual, she ran her sharp, 
strong thumb-nail twice round the fruit, crosswise, 
dug her fingers into the crossing cuts thus made, 
and stripped the peel off in a twinkling, thrusting 
the four dry pieces into her pocket. And as usual, 
in another moment, she was perfectly, blissfully 
happy, for it was a blood-orange, and particularly 
sweet and juicy, having no pips, for it had grown 
on a very old tree, and those are the best, as every- 
one knows in the orange country of the south. 

But fate tore off a tiny fragment of the peel, a 
mere corner of one strip, thick, and the shiny side 
upwards, all slippery with its aromatic oil, and 
placed it cunningly just on the edge of one of the 
worn old stone steps, above her in the dark turning. 
Then fate went away, and waited quietly to see 
what should happen, and Gesualda also went away, 
down to her kitchen, to begin and prepare the 
vegetables which she had bought at daybreak of 
the vendor, a little way down the street. The bit 
of peel lay quite quietly in the dark, doing as fate 
had bidden it, and waiting likewise. 

Now, fate had reckoned exactly how many paces 
Basili the notary would take from his room to the 
head of the stairs, in order to know with which 
foot he would take the first step downwards, and 

~ hence to calculate whether the bit of peel should 
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be a little to the right or a little to the left. And 
it lay a little to the left; for the left foot, as fate 
is aware, is the unlucky foot, except for left-handed 
people. Basili was a right-handed man; and as 
he came downstairs in his great, flapping leathern 
slippers, he put the smoothest spot of the old sole 
exactly upon the shiny bit of peel. All of which 
shows the astonishing accuracy which fate can 
bring to bear at important moments. That was 
the beginning of the end of this history. ° 

Basili fell, of course, and, as it seemed to hin, 
he fell backwards, forwards, sideways, and upside 
down, all in a moment; and when he came to the 
bottom of the stairs, he had a broken leg. It was 
not a bad break, though any broken leg is bad, 
and the government surgeon was at home, because 
it was early in the morning, and came and set it 
very well, and Basili lay in a sunny room, with 
pots of carnations in the window, drinking syrup 
of tamarind with water, to cool his blood, and very 
much disturbed in his mind. Gesualda sat on the 
steps all the morning, moaning and beating her 
breast, for she had found the little piece of orange- 
peel, groping in the dark, and she knew that it 
had all been her fault. For penitence, she made 
a vow, at first, not to eat an orange till the master 
was recovered. Later in the day, she went to con- 
fession, in order to ease her soul of its burden, 
and she told her confessor that she could not pos- 
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sibly keep the vow, and that she had already twice 
undergone horrible temptation since the accident, 
at the mere sight of an orange. Thereupon the 
confessor, who was a wise little old man, com- 
muted her self-imposed penance to abstinence from 
cheese, which she scrupulously practised for a 
whole month afterwards, until the notary was on 
his feet for the first time. But by that time a 
great many things had happened. 

Basili lay in his sunny room, finding it difficult 
to understand exactly what had happened to him. 
He had never been ill in his life, excepting once 
when he had taken a little fever, as a mere boy. 
He was a tough man, not so old as he looked, and 
he had never thought it possible that he could be 
laid on his back and made perfectly helpless for 
a whole month. He had ground his teeth while 
they had been setting his leg, but in spite of the 
pain he had been thinking chiefly of the check to 
his business which must be the inevitable result 
of such a long confinement. He had a shabby 
little clerk who copied for him, and was not alto- 
gether stupid, but he trusted no one with the 
affairs of his clients, and he was a very important 
person in Randazzo. Moreover, a young notary 
from Catania had recently established himself in 
opposition to him, and he feared the competition. 

He was very lonely, too, for the clerk, after 
presenting his condolences, had seized the oppor- 
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tunity of taking a holiday, and there was nobody 
but Gesualda in the house. In the afternoon she 
got her mother to take her place while she went 
to confession. Basili was very lonely indeed, for 
the doctor would not let him receive his clients 
who came on business, fearing fever for his patient. 
The day seemed very long. He called for paper 
and pen, and in spite of the surgeon’s prohibition, 
he had himself propped up in bed, and wrote a 
letter to his daughter. He told her of his accident, 
and begged her to come to him, if she could do so 
without injuring the course of study she had 
undertaken. 

Time was precious to Ahandra, for her master 
generally left Rome at the end of June, and she 
had only learned about half of Aida, the opera 
she had undertaken to study, and which was a 
necessary one for her future career. But she made 
up her mind at once to go to her father, for a 
fortnight, after which time, in the ordinary course 
of things, he would probably be able to spare her. 
She was very fond of him, for her mother had 
died when she had been very young, and Basili 
had loved the child with the grim tenderness pecul- 
iar to certain stern characters; and afterwards, 
when once persuaded that she had both voice and 
talent for the stage, he had generously helped her 
in every way he could, 

He had missed her terribly, for she had not been 
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in Sicily since the previous autumn, and it was 
natural that he should send for her to keep him 
company during his recovery. She, on her part, 
looked forward with pleasure to a taste of the old 
simple existence in which she had been so happy 
as a child. She left her maid in Rome, and her 
aunt stopped in Messina, intending to come up to 
Randazzo a few days later and pay her brother a 
visit. 

3efore leaving Rome Alhandra told both Tebaldo 
and Francesco where she was going, and that she 
intended to return in a fortnight in order to study 
with her teacher until he should leave Rome. 
She maintained her attitude of coldness towards 
Tebaldo to the last. He complained of it. For 
once, the Signora Barbuzzi had left the room un- 
bidden, judging, no doubt, that before going away 
for some time Alandra might wish to see Tebaldo 
alone, and possibly have some further explanation 
with him. 

“Took here,” he said roughly, “you have treated 
me in this way long enough, and I have borne it 
quietly. Be reasonable —” 

“That is exactly what I am,” answered Aliandra. 
“Tt is you who are unreasonable.” 

“Because I love you, you say that I am unrea- 
sonable!’ he retorted, his patience giving way sud- 
denly. “Because you burn me— bah! find words! 
I cannot. Give me your hand!” 
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“Only in one way. I have told you—” 

“Give me your hand.” He came quite close to 
her. 

She held her hands behind her and looked at 
him defiantly, her head high, her eyes cold. 

“Tf you want my hand—you must keep it,” 
she said. 

She was very handsome just then, and his heart 
beat faster. There was a tremor in his voice 
when he spoke again, and his fingers shook as he 
laid them lightly on her shoulder, barely touch- 
ing her. There is a most tender vibration in any 
genuine passion under control, just before it breaks 
out. Aliandra saw it, but she distrusted him, and 
believed that he might be acting. 

“J cannot bear this much longer,” he said. “It 
is killing me.” 

“There igs no reason why it should,” she an- 
swered coldly. “You know what you have to do. 
I will marry you whenever you please.” 

He was silent. The vision of Miss Lizzie Slay- 
back with her millions, and with all his own 
future, rose before him. He seemed to see it all 
behind the handsome head, on the ugly flowered 
paper of the wall. That stake was too heavy, 
and he could not afford to risk it. Yet, as he 
met Aliandra’s hard eyes and cruelly set mouth, 
her resistance roused him as nothing ever had 
before. 
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“You hesitate still,” she said scornfully. “I 
do not think your love will kill you.” 

“Yours for me will not hurt you, at all events,” 
he answered rudely. 

“Mine? Oh—you may think of that as you 
please.” 

She shrugged her shoulders like a woman of the 
people, and turned from him indifferently; leaving 
him standing near the door, growing pale by quick 
degrees, till his face was a faint yellow and his 
eyes were red. 

“JT believe you love my brother,” he said 
hoarsely, as she moved away. 

She stopped and turned her head, as she an- 
swered. 

“His is by far the more lovable character,” she 
said in atone of contempt. “I should not blame 
any woman for preferring him to you.” 

“Tt will be better for him that you should not 
prefer him.” His face was livid now. Aliandra 
laughed, and turned so that she could see him. 

“Bah! I believe you are a coward after all. He 
need not fear you, I fancy.” 

“Do you really think me a coward?” asked 
Tebaldo, in a low voice, and his eyes began to 
frighten her. 

“ You behave like one,” she answered. “ You are 
afraid of the mere opinion of society. That is the 
reason why you hesitate. You say you love me, 
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but you really love only that you call your posi- 
tion.” 

“No,” he answered, not moving. “There are 
other reasons. And you are mistaken about me. 
Iam not a coward. Do not say it again. Do you 
understand ? ” 

Again she shrugged her shoulders, as though to 
say that it mattered little to her whether he were a 
coward or not. But she did not like the look in his 
eyes, though she did not believe that he would hurt 
her. She had heard of his occasional terrible out- 
breaks of anger, but had never seen him in one of 
them. He was beginning to look dangerous now, 
she thought. She wondered whether she had gone 
too far, but reflected that, after all, if she meant 
to exasperate him into a promise of marriage, she 
must risk something. 

“Do not make me say it,” she replied, more 
gently than she had spoken yet. 

Few feminine retorts are more irritating than that 
one, of which most women know the full value, but 
in some way it acted upon Tebaldo as a counter- 
irritant to his real anger. 

“No,” said Tebaldo, and his eyelids suddenly 
drooped, “you shall say something else. As you 
are just going away, this is hardly the moment to 
fix a day for our marriage.” 

‘She started slightly at the words, and looked at 
him. His eyes were less red, and the natural brown 
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colour was coming back in his cheeks. She thought 
the moment of danger past. 

“TJ shall be back in a fortnight,” she answered. 

“There will be time enough when you come 
back,” he said in his usual tone of voice. “ Pro- 
vided that you do not change your mind in the 
meantime,” he added, with a tolerable easy smile. 
“Do not forget that you love Francesco.”* He 
laughed, for he was really a good actor. 

She laughed, too, but uneasily, more to quiet 
herself than to make him think that she was in a 
good humour again. 

“JT never forget the people I love,” she said 
lightly. 

Then with a quick gesture and movement, as 
though wholly forgiving him, she kissed her fingers 
to him, laughed again, and was out of the room in 
a moment, leaving him where he was. He stood 
still for three or four seconds, looking at the door 
through which she had disappeared, longing for 
her —like a fool, as he said to himself. Then he 
went out. 

It had been a singular parting, he thought, and 
if he had not been at her mercy by one side of his 
nature, he said to himself that he would never 
have spoken to such a woman again. There was 
a frankly cynical determination on her part to 
marry him, which might have repelled any man, 


and which, he admitted, precluded all idea of love 
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on her side. In spite of it all, his hand trembled 
when he had touched her sleeve at her shoulder, 
and he had not been quite able to control his voice. 
In spite of it all, too, he hated his brother with all 
his heart, far more bitterly than ever before, for 
what Aliandra had said of him. 

Something more would have happened on that 
day, if he had known that Francesco was sitting 
in the little third-rate café opposite Aliandra’s- 
house, waiting to see him come out. He would, 
however, have been momentarily reassured had he 
further known that the Signora Barbuzzi, for dip- 
lomatic reasons, returned to the sitting-room and 
was present during the whole of Francesco’s visit. 

Aliandra left Rome the next morning. She did 
not care to tire herself by travelling very fast, so 
she slept in Naples, and did not reach Randazzo 
until the third day, a week after her father’s acci- 
dent. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Tresaupo felt a sort .of relief when Aliandra 
was gone. He missed her, and he longed for her, 
and yet, every time that he thought of Lizzie Slay- 
back, he was glad that Aliandra was in Sicily. He 
felt more free. It was easier to bear a separation 
from her than to be ever in fear of her crossing the 
heiress’s path. That, indeed, might have seemed 
a remote danger, considering the difference that 
lay between the lives of the American girl and the 
singer. But Miss Slayback was restless and in- 
quisitive; she liked of all things to meet people 
who were ‘somebody’ in any department of art; 
she had heard of Ahandra Basili and of the sensa- 
tion her appearance had created during the winter, 
and she was quite capable of taking a fancy to 
know her. Miss Lizzie generally began her ac- 
quaintance with anyone by ascertaining who the 
acquaintance’s acquaintances might be, as Tebaldo 
well knew, and if at any moment she chose to 
know the artist, it was probable that his secret 
would be out in a quarter of an hour. 


Then, too, he saw that he must precipitate mat- 
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ters, for spring was advancing into summer, and if 
his engagement were suddenly announced while 
Aliandra was in Rome, he believed that she would 
very probably go straight to Miss Slayback and tell 
her own story, being, as he could see, determined 
to marry him at any cost. He was therefore very 
glad that she was gone. 

But when the hour came round at which he had 
been accustomed to go and see her every day, he 
missed her horribly, and went and shut himself up 
in his room. It was not a sentimentality, for he 
was incapable of that weak but delicate infusion 
of sentiment and water from which the Anglo- 
Saxon race derives such keen delight. It was 
more like a sort of physical possession, from which 
he could not escape, and during which he would 
have found it hard to be decently civil to Miss 
Slayback, or indeed to any other woman. At that 
time his whole mind and senses were filled with 
Aliandra, as though she had been bodily present 
in the room, and her handsome head and vital 
figure rose distinctly in his eyes, till his pulse beat 
fast in his throat and his lips were dry. 

Two days after Aliandra’s departure, Tebaldo 
was in this state, pacing up and down in his room 
and really struggling against the intense desire to 
drive instantly to the railway station and follow 
Aliandra to Sicily: Without a knock the door 
opened, and Francesco entered. 
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“What do you want?” asked Tebaldo, almost 
brutally, as he stopped in his walk. 

“What is the matter with you?” enquired the 
other, in some surprise, at his brother’s tone. 

“What do you want, I say?” Tebaldo tapped 
the floor impatiently with his foot. “Why do 
you come here?” 

“Really, you seem to be in an extraordinary 


” observed Francesco. “I had no 


frame of mind, 
intention of disturbing you. I often come to your 
room — ” 

“No. You do not come often. Again— what 
do you want? Money? You generally want 
that. Take it—there on the table!” He pointed 
to a little package of the small Itahan notes. 

Francesco took two or three and put them care- 
fully into his pocket-book. Tebaldo watched him, 
hating him more than usual for having come at 
that moment. He hated the back of his neck as 
Francesco bent down; it looked so smooth and 
the short hair was so curly just above his collar. 
He wondered whether Aliandra liked to look at the 
back of Francesco’s neck, and his eyes grew red. 

“So Aliandra has gone,” observed Francesco, 
carelessly, as he returned the purse to his pocket 
and turned to his brother. 

“Have you come here to tell me so?” asked 
Tebaldo, growing rapidly angry. 

“Oh, no! You must have known it before I 
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did. I merely made a remark— why are you so 
angry? She will come back. She will probably 
come just when you are ready to marry Miss 
Slay back.” 

“Will you leave my affairs to me, and go?” 
Tebaldo made a step forward. 

“My dear Tebaldo, I wish you would not be so 
furious about nothing. I come in peace, and you 
receive me like a wild animal. Iam anxious about 
your marriage. It will be the salvation of our 
family, and the sooner you cap conclude the mat- 
ter, the better it will be for all of us.” 

“T do not see what advantage you are likely to 
gain by my marriage.” 

“Think of the position! It is a great advantage 
to be the brother of a rich man.” 

“Tn order to borrow money of him. I see.” 

“Not necessarily. It will change our position 
very much. The danger is that your friend Ali- 
andra may spoil everything, if she hears of Miss 
Slayback.” 

“Hither go, or speak plainly,” said Tebaldo, be- 
ginning to walk up and down in order to control 
the impulse that was driving him to strike his 
brother. 

Francesco sat down upon the edge of the writing- 
table and lighted a cigarette. 


“Tt is a pity that we should be always quarrel- 
ling, he ssaid: . 
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“Tf you had not come here, we should not have 
quarrelled now,” observed Tebaldo, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, lest they should do Fran- 
cesco some harm. 

“We should have quarrelled the next time we 
met,” continued the latter. “We always do. I 
wish to propose a peace, a compromise that may 
settle matters for ever.” 

“What matters? There are no matters to settle. 
Let me alone, and I will let you alone.” 

“Of course, you really mean to marry Miss 
Slayback ? Do you, or do you not?” 

“What an absurd question! If I do not mean 
to marry her, why do you suppose I waste my 
time with her? Do you imagine that I am in love 
with her?” He laughed harshly. 

“Exactly,” answered Francesco, as though his 
brother’s question seemed perfectly natural to him. 
“The only explanation of your conduct is that you 
wish to marry the girl and get her money. It is 
very wise. We are all delighted. Vittoria likes 
her for her own sake, and our mother will be very 
happy. It will console her for Ferdinando’s death, 
which has been a great blow to her.” 

“Well? Are you satisfied? Is that all you 
wished to know?” Tebaldo stopped before him. 

“No. Not by any means. You marry Miss 
Slayback, and you get your share. I want mine.” 

“And what do you consider your share, as you 
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call it ?” enquired Tebaldo, with some curiosity, in 
spite of his ill temper. 

“Tt does not seem likely that you mean to marry 
them both,” said Francesco, swinging one leg slowly 
and blowing the smoke towards the window. 

“ Both — whom ?” 

“Both the American and Aliandra. Of course, 
you could marry Aliandra in church and the Amer- 
ican by a civil marriage, and they might both be 
satisfied, if you could keep them apart —” 

“What an infernal scoundrel you are,” observed 
Tebaldo, slowly. 

“You are certainly not the proper person to 
point out my moral shortcomings,” retorted Fran- 
cesco, coolly. “But I did not suppose that you 
meant to marry them both, and as you have very 
wisely decided to take the American girl, I really 
think you might leave Aliandra- to me. If you 
marry the one, I do not see why I should not 
marry the other.” 

“Tf I ever find you making love to Aliandra 
Basili,” said Tebaldo, with slow emphasis, “I will 
break every bone in your body.” 

But he still kept his hands in his pockets. 
Francesco laughed, for he did not believe that he 
was in present bodily danger. It was not the first 
time that Tebaldo had spoken in that way. 

“You are ready to quarrel again! Iam sure, I 
am perfectly reasonable. I wish to marry Aliandra 
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Basili. J have kept out of your way in that direc- 
tion for a long time. I should not mention the 
matter now, unless I were sure that you had made 
up your mind.” 

“ And—” Tebaldo came near to him, but hesi- 
tated. ‘“ And— excuse me — but what reason have 
you for supposing that Alandra will marry you?” 

“That is my affair,” answered Francesco, but he 
shrank a little and slipped from his seat on the 
table to his feet, when he saw his _ brother’s 
face. 

“How do you mean that it is your affair?” 
asked Tebaldo, roughly. “How do you know 
that she will marry you? Have you asked her? 
Has she told you that she loves you?” 

Francesco hesitated a moment. The temptation 
to say that he was loved by Aliandra, merely for 
the sake of giving his brother pain, was very great. 
But so was the danger, and that was upon him 
already, for Tebaldo mistook the meaning of his 
hesitation, and finally lost his temper. 

His sinewy hands went right at his brother’s 
throat, half strangling him in an instant, and then 
swinging him from side to side on his feet as a 
terrier shakes a rat. If Francesco had carried 
even a pocket knife, he would have had it out in 
an instant, and would have used it. But he had 
no weapon, and he was no match for Tebaldo in a 
fury. He struck out fiercely enough with his fists, 
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but the other’s hands were above his own, and he 
could do nothing. He could not even ery out, for 
he was half choked, and Tebaldo was quite silent 
in his rage. There would have been murder, had 
there been weapons within the reach of either. 

When Tebaldo finally threw him off, Francesco 
fell heavily upon one knee against the door, but 
caught the handle with one hand, and regained his 
feet instantly. 

“You shall pay me yet,” he said in a low voice, 
his throat purple, but his face suddenly white. 

“Yes. This is only something on account,” said 
Tebaldo, with a sneer. ‘“ You shall have the rest 
of the payment some other time.” 

But Francesco was gone before the last words 
had -passed his brother’s lips. The door closed 
behind him, and Tebaldo heard his quick foot- 
steps outside as he went off in the direction of 
his own room. 

The angry man grew calmer when he was alone, 
but now and then, as he walked up and down, and 
backwards and forwards, he clenched his hands 
spasmodically, wishing that he still had his brother 
in his grip. Yet, when he reflected, as he began 
to do before long, upon what had really happened, 
he realized that he had not, after all, had much 
reason for taking his brother by the throat. It 
was the hesitation that had made his temper break 
out. But then, it might have meant so much. In 
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his present state, the thought that perhaps Ali- 
andra loved Francesco was like the bite of a horse- 
fly in a raw wound, and he quivered under it. He 
could not get away from it. He fancied he saw 
Francesco kissmg Ahandra’s handsome mouth, and 
that her eyes smiled, and then her eyelids drooped 
with pleasure. His anger subsided a little, but his 
jealousy grew monstrously minute by minute, and 
his wrath smouldered beneath it. He remembered 
past days and meetings, and glances Aliandra had 
given his brother, such as she had never bestowed 
upon himself. She did not love him, though she 
wished to marry him, and was determined to do 
so, if it were possible. But it flashed upon him 
that she loved Francesco, and had loved him from 
the first. That was not quite the truth, though it 
was near it, and he saw a hundred things in the 
past to prove that it was the truth altogether. 
He was human enough to feel the wound to his 
vanity, and the slight cast upon him by a com- 
parison in which Francesco was preferred to him, 
as well as the hurt at his heart which came with 
it. He did not know of Francesco’s daily visits, 
but he suspected them and exaggerated all he 
guessed. Doubtless Francesco had seen her again 
and again alone, quite lately, while Tebaldo had 
been made to endure day after day the presence 
of Aliandra’s aunt in the room. Again the red- 
lipped vision of a kiss flashed in the shadow of 
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the room, a living picture, and once more his eyes 
grew red, and his hands clenched themselves spas- 
modically, closing on nothing. 

She had said that she preferred Francesco. She 
had almost admitted that she loved him, and he 
could remember how cold her eyes had been while 
she had been saying it. There had been another 
light in them for his brother, and she had not held 
her hands behind her back when Francesco had 
held out his. Or else she had, laughingly. And 
then she had put up her face, instead, for him to 
kiss. Tebaldo ground his teeth. 

His jealousy got hold of him in the vitals and 
enawed cruelly. Everything in his own room 
made him think of Ahandra, though there was not 
one object in a score that could possibly have any 
association with her, nor any right to remind him 
of her, as he tried to tell himself. But his watch, 
lying on the toilet table, made him think of her 
watch, a pretty little one he had given her. His 
gloves made him think of her gloves, his books 
recalled hers, his very chairs, as they chanced to 
stand about the room, revived the memory of how 
other chairs had stood when he had parted from her. 
The infinite pettiness of the details that irritated 
him did not shock his reason as would have hap- 
pened at any other time. On the contrary, the 
more of them sprang up, the more they stung him. 
Instead of one gadfly, there were hundreds. And 
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all the time there was the almost irresistible physi- 
cal longing to go to her, and throw over everything 
else. He went out, for he could not bear his room 
any longer. 

It was still hot in the streets in the early after- 
noon, and there was a fierce glare all through the 
new part of the city where there were many white 
houses in straight rows along smoothly paved 
streets. Tebaldo walked in the shade, and once 
or twice he took off his hat for a moment and let 
the dry, hot breeze blow upon his forehead. The 
strong light was somehow a relief as he grew 
accustomed to it, and his southern nature regained 
its balance in the penetrating warmth. He walked 
quickly, not heeding his direction, as he followed 
the line of broad shade and passed quickly through 
the blazing sunshine that filled the crossing of each 
side street. 

He regained his normal state, and presently, 
being quite calm, he stopped and quietly hghted 
a cigar. Like many men of ardent and choleric 
temperament, he neither smoked nor drank much, 
but there were times, like the present, when smok- 
ing helped him to think quietly. 

Before the cigar was half finished he was at the 
door of the hotel at which Miss Slayback and her 
aunt were staying. He was glad that he had 
decided to see her on that afternoon, and he attrib- 
uted the good sense, as he would have called it, 
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which had ultimately brought him to her door, to 
the soothing influence of the tobacco. 

Miss Slayback was alone in the sitting-room. 
The blinds were closed, but the windows were 
open, and the warm breeze stirred the white cur- 
tains. It was an ordinary hotel sitting-room, lke 
hundreds of others, but Miss Lizzie had not been 
satisfied with such mediocrity of surroundings, and 
had taken much pains to give the room an inhabited 
look. She had, of course, bought several hundred 
objects of no particular value, as rich women who 
visit Rome for the first time invariably do, and 
most of them were in sight in her sitting-room. 
There were photographs by the score, pinned to 
the walls and standing on tables, and heaped 
together in a corner. The photograph is the 
unresistible temptation to women. There were 
three or four clever water-colour studies of men 
and women in costume, such as one sees everywhere 
in Rome; there were half a dozen bronzes copied, 
in the unfinished, wholesale manner, from the 
antique; there was the inevitable old choir book 
of the psalns, with the old musical notation that 
is still used for plain chaunt, written on parchment 
and opened at the page which presented the best 
illuminated capital letter; there were three or 
four pieces of old embroidered vestments, draped 
over the backs of chairs, and there were several 
vases containing fresh flowers and dry wild grasses 
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from the Campagna. And there was Miss Lizzie 
Slayback. 

She was exceedingly pretty in a sort of nonde- 
script dress, between a tea-gown and something 
else; for though it was adorned with ribbons and 
laces, after the manner of tea-gowns, it was short- 
skirted when she stood up. In fact, it was ‘a little 
creation’ of her own, as her dressmaker would have 
said, thereby disclaiming all responsibility for its 
eccentricity. But it was distinctly becoming, and 
Miss Lizzie knew it. 

There is a great difference, morally, between 
being vain and being esthetically aware of one’s 
advantages and good points. Vanity is even more 
blind than love, but there is something really 
and healthily artistic in judicious and successful 
self-adornment. Vanity paints its eyes, and rouges 
its cheeks, and dyes its hair, and laces its waist 
till its ribs crack. Good taste cuts its clothes 
according to its figure and its age, instead of 
pinching its body to fit its clothes. Vanity is 
full of affectation; good taste presents the best it 
has to view, so far as it can, and hides what is 
less good, without attempting to distort it, because 
what is not good cannot be made to look good, by 
torture, to eyes that understand. The vain woman 
interprets the statement that she is clay, in a literal 
sense, and tries to violently model her clay into the 
Venus of her dreams. The woman of taste accepts 
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the fact that she is not a goddess and makes the 
best of her mortality as she has received it. 

Miss Slayback was very pretty, and even Tebaldo 
Pagliuca admitted the fact, though he was not in 
the least in love with her. She smiled and looked 
ten times prettier than before, as he entered the 
room. 

“My aunt is supposed to be out,” she said, as he 
sat down. “But she is in the next room. So it is 
quite proper.” 

She laughed a little at her own speech, for she 
was still amused by European ideas of propriety, 
and she would have been surprised if anyone had 
been shocked by her receiving Tebaldo alone, when 
Mrs. Slayback was really asleep in the next room, 
during the heat of the afternoon. Tebaldo smiled 
courteously, leaned back a little in his small, low 
armchair, and fixed his eyes upon her face in 
silence. His expression might have deceived an 
older and a wiser woman. 

“T am very glad to find you alone,” he said 
softly, after an emphatic pause of admiration. 
“Your aunt is one of the most charming women 
in the world, of course, but—” 

“But she is not always necessary,” interrupted 
Miss Slayback. “Do you want to see my new 
embroidery ? I bought it this morning —” 

“No. I do not care about your embroideries. 
I came to see you, not vestinents.” 
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“Tt¢ is not a vestment. It is an altar cloth —” 

“Tt is not you, at all events,” said Tebaldo, fix- 
ing his eyes upon her again. “I want you and 
only you—to-day, to-morrow, and for ever.” His 
voice was well modulated. 

Miss Lizzie looked down, thoughtfully, but she 
did not blush. Tebaldo leaned forward a little, 
gazing earnestly into her face. But she looked 
down and said nothing, for she wished him to say 
more. It was pleasant to hear, and though her 
eyes were bent upon the carpet, she could really 
see his face quite distinctly. 

“T think you see and understand that I love you 
devotedly,” he said in soft tones. 

It was not easy for him, with his ideas, to make 
the statement in cold blood, so to say. But that 
was evidently what she expected, and he did his 
best. 

“You must have seen it,’ he continued. “You 
must have understood it. I have tried to express 
it to you with the most profound respect, with that 
respect which I have felt for you from the first, and 
shall always feel, and wish to feel, for my wife.” 

Possibly Miss Lizzie, not being a Latin, would 
have been willing to hear less about respect and 
more about love. But he managed to make his 
tone convey something of that also. She looked 
up, slowly raising her long black lashes, till her 
dark blue eyes met his. 
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“You know,” she said, with an odd mixture of 
gentleness and wilfulness, “if I marry you, you 
must always let me do exactly as I please.” 

Tebaldo had known her long enough to be past 
the stage in which she could surprise him. The 
conception of American life which he had formed 
from her conversation was somewhat fantastic. 

“You would not be so frank if you meant to 
misuse your liberty,” he answered wisely. 

“Do not be so sure!” laughed Miss Lizzie, gaily. 

But Tebaldo wanted a more binding reply to’ his 
proposal. 

“Please do not laugh,” he said. “ Your answer 
—your consent will transport me to paradise.” 

“T hope not,” answered the girl, still laughing a 
little. “I prefer you on earth, if I am to marry 
you.” 

“You are adorable!” exclaimed Tebaldo, under- 
standing that he must accept her jesting humour. 

“Yes? AmI?” She smiled. 

“But you see that I adore you, worship you— 
love you! Everyone does —” 

“T do not want everyone —” 

“But me? That is the question. Do you—” 

“Oh, yes! I want you,” she answered, inter- 
rupting him. “Please let me think a moment. 
IT am making up my mind.” 

Thereupon Miss Lizzie got up from her seat. 
Tebaldo rose also, wondering what she might be 
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going to do to help her mind in making itself wp. 
He rather expected that she meant to go into the 
next room to consult her aunt before giving her 
final answer. But she had no intention of doing 
that. She went to the window, and looked through 
the slats of the closed blinds, into the hot glare out- 
side. Tebaldo remained standing close to the chair 
in which he had been sitting. As has been said, she 
could no longer surprise him, but he watched the 
ways and manners of the American young girl with 
interest, even while he grew nervous as he thought 
of the magnitude of the stake he hoped to win. 

Miss Lizzie stayed some time at the window, 
without moving. When she suddenly turned back 
into the room, and came straight up to Tebaldo, 
her face was a little paler than usual; but he 
could not see it, for the hght was behind her. Her 
manner had quite changed now, and she spoke very 
gravely. 

“T have not known you very long, and you are 
asking me to put my whole life in your hands,” she 
said. “I like you very much. I care for you so 
much that I am going to trust you, though I know 
you so little. I am going to say yes.” 

She laid her hands in his trustfully, and looked 
up into his face. His lids half veiled his eyes, for 
the triumph in his look was not the triumph of 
love, and he knew it. No sane man is without 
some good impulse, be he ever so bad. 
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“JT thank you with all my heart,” he said, wisely 
choosing simple words now; and he pressed her 
hands gently. “I shall try to make you happy,” 
he added. 

It all seemed very strange to her. Possibly 
something warned her even then that he was very 
false, more false than she could have understood. 
She had expected, shyly and with a little not quite 
unpleasant trepidation, that he would suddenly 
catch her in his arms and kiss her a score of times, 
quickly, as no one had ever kissed her. Yet there 
he stood, quite calm, just pressing the tips of her 
fingers, as though he were afraid of hurting her, 
and saying that he meant to make her happy. 
She was disappointed, though she would not have 
admitted that she was. 

She httle guessed that the bad man had just 
then chanced to feel one of the few good impulses 
that ever disturbed him. At that moment it would 
have seemed considerably worse to him to act as 
she really expected that he would than it would 
have seemed to cut Francesco’s throat in his sleep. 
Explain those things who can. There is good in 
human nature, even at its worst; and it comes to the 
surface unexpectedly. Francesco, whose character 
was on the whole far less evil and malevolent, would 
have had no such seruple. To him a woman was a 
woman, and nothing more. But Tebaldo either 
loved or did not love, and the woman he did not 
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love was not a woman at all in his eyes. And 
since in this case she chanced to be an innocent 
girl, his manliness —for he was manly and physi- 
cally brave — revolted at the idea of offending her 
innocence. 

An old-fashioned theologian might say that a 
man who has no good in him is not properly fit to 
be damned. Such a man would have no free-will, 
and could not, therefore, logically be punished for 
anything he did. That was not Tebaldo Pagliuca’s 
case, at all events. 

Miss Lizzie stood still a moment, looking up to 
his face, after he had-spoken; then she drew away 
her hands, and sat down again, feeling rather shy, 
for the first time since she had been a child.. It 
seemed strange that it should all be over, and that 
she was to be married. Tebaldo began a little 
speech. 

“You have made me very happy,” he said; and 
he formed a number of fairly well turned phrases, 
in which to express his satisfaction, which was 
genuine, and his affection, which was not. 

She did not hear him, for her own thoughts 
seemed louder than his smoothly spoken words. 
She was happy, and yet she was uncomfortable, in 
an undefined way, and did not know what was the 
matter. He did not seem to expect any response 
just then, and she let him talk on. Then she was 
aware that he was repeating a question. 
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“May I announce our engagement?” he was 
asking, for the second time. 

“Of course!” she exclaimed, suddenly realizing 
the sense of his words. “It is not a thing to be 
concealed. I will tell my aunt at once. You must 
come and see her this evening —no, we are going 
somewhere —I forget where! Come to-morrow, 
Please” 

“And when—?” He purposely left the sen- 
tence incomplete, filling the question with one of 
the long looks he had employed so often with such 
success. 

“ When what? Oh! You mean, when shall we 
be married? Let me see. It is Maynow. I shall 
have to go to Paris, of course. You will come, 
will you not?” 

“Could we not be married first, and go to Paris 
afterwards ?” enquired Tebaldo. 

But Miss Lizzie had no intention of being hur- 
ried to the altar without having got the full amount 
of enjoyment out of buying beautiful clothes, and 
Tebaldo was obliged to content himself with a 
promise that the wedding should take place early 
in the autumn. She wished to be married in 
Rome by an archbishop, if not by a cardinal. 
Tebaldo agreed to the whole college of cardinals, 
if necessary. 

When he went away, he walked more slowly. 
The sun was very low, and the air was growing 
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cooler. He sauntered down towards the Corso, 
well pleased with his own prospects and thinking 
out the details of his future with intense satisfac- 
tion. Tebaldo was no spendthrift fool to waste 
his wife’s fortune on absurd frivolities, or to gam- 
ble it away in mad speculations. He meant to 
build up the Corleone once more, and make his 
family far greater than it had ever been. He 
did not know exactly how rich Miss Slayback 
was, but his guessing was, if anything, under the 
truth, and he had seen enough of her to know that 
she desired to be a personage, and was attracted by 
the idea of rank. He knew that she and her aunt 
had taken pains to enquire into the validity of 
his titles. He smiled when he remembered how 
cheaply he had held them in the old days at Ca- 
maldoli, when he would have sold his birthright for 
a new rifle, and a title or two for a supply of am- 
munition; and he admired in himself the transfor- 
mation from the rough country gentleman, hardly 
one step above the tenant farmer of the Sicilian 
hills, to the fashionable young nobleman, engaged 
to be married to a great heiress, and already on 
the point of restoring to his family all its ancient 
magnificence. 

He walked the length of the Corso and back 
before he went home. He had hardly entered his 
room when there was a light knock at the door. 
Vittoria entered, looking pale and frightened. 
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“What was the matter between you and Fran- 
cesco?” she asked as soon as she had shut the 
door behind her. 

“The matter?” Tebaldo looked at her curiously, 
wondering whether she knew anything about Ali- 
andra Basili. “We quarrelled, as usual,” he said 
briefly. 

“Tt must have been worse than usual,” said Vit- 
toria, ina low voice. “He is gone.” 

“Gone? Where? Gone out to dinner?” Te- 
aldo affected to laugh carelessly. 

“No. I think he is gone to Sicily,’ answered 
the young gul. 

Tebaldo uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
his expression changed as he looked at his sister. 

“Yes,” she continued. “He made a terrible 
scene with me and our mother—not exactly a 
scene, perhaps—it was all about you. He said 
that he was going, that he could not live in the 
house any longer, that he should never come back 
again. He said —” she hesitated. 

‘What more did he say ?” 

“He was half mad, I think. He said it was bet- 
ter to be an outlaw than to live under such a brother 
as you, and that he would pay you for what you had 
done to him in the way you least expected.” 

“What makes you think that he is gone to 
Sicily?” asked Tebaldo, very quietly, while his 
lids drooped at the corners, 
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“He looked for the trains in the newspaper, and 
I heard him say ‘ Reggio’ and ‘ Messina.’ We tried 
to quiet him—we did what we could. But he 
packed a quantity of things in a hurry, and went 
off in a cab, looking at his watch, and saying that 
he had barely time. Mother fell into one of those 
terrible fits of crying that she has sometimes, and 
she is ill again. I thought it best to tell you.” 

“Certainly,” said Tebaldo, thoughtfully. “And 
now that .you have told me, please go away, for I 
must dress.” 

She was already turning, for she was used to his 
peremptory ways, but he stopped her. 

“JT may as well tell you, Vittoria,” he said; “I 
am engaged to be married to your friend Miss Slay- 
back. I hope that, as the marriage will be so ad- 
vantageous to our family, you will not criticise me 
to her too much. I am not quite so bad as you 
sometimes think.” 

Vittoria looked at him in silence for three or four 
seconds before she spoke. 

“T shall say nothing to injure you with her,” 
she said slowly, and at once left the room. 


CHAPTER XXV 


ALIANDRA was received in Randazzo with that 
sort of ovation which only Italans accord to a 
successful artist; and her father’s house was filled 
for a whole day with the respectable townsmen and 
their wives and daughters, who came to greet her 
and congratulate her. For the newspapers had 
informed them of her successes in Rome, and the 
Sicilian papers had exaggerated the original reports 
tenfold. The mayor and his wife, the municipal 
officers, the grey-haired lieutenant of carabineers 
with his pretty daughter, the rector, the curate, 
the young emigration agent of the big steamship 
company with his betrothed bride and her mother, 
the principal shopkeeper with his wife and chil- 
dren, the innkeeper—in short, all that repre- 
sented the highest fashion in Randazzo, including 
Don Tolomeo Bellini, the most important tenant 
farmer on the great Fornasco estate as well as a 
small freeholder, whose ancestors had been privi- 
leged to bear arms, and who, therefore, ranked as 
a geutleman and stamped the cheeses from his 
dairy with a little five-pointed coronet. Basili 
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and he would have been considered a very good 
match for the notary’s daughter. 

All Randazzo talked of the singer’s return, and 
the poor people crowded the street to get a look at 

“her. The mayor said she was an honour to the 

province and to Sicily, and the rector, who had 
baptized her, expressed his hope that she might 
be always as good as she was famous, for he dis- 
trusted the name of art, but wished the girl well 
for her father’s sake and her own. 

Don Atanasio, the apothecary of Santa Vittoria, 
tried to persuade his daughter to go with him down 
to Randazzo and pay Aliandra a visit. 

“Tt will divert you a little from your sorrow, 
my daughter,” he said, shaking his head. 

Concetta’s dark eyes turned slowly towards her 
father with a wondering look, as though she were 
amazed at his audacity and yet pitied his inability 
to measure her grief. 

“The dead need no amusements,” she said, 
gravely. “They are very quiet. They wait.” 

“Eh —but the living,” objected Don Atanasio. 
“We are alive, you know.” 

Concetta did not heed what he said. 

“The dead are very quiet. They wait for the 
Judgment and the Resurrection — the judgment of 
blood, and the resurrection of the innocent. Then 
they will be alive again.” 

Don Atanasio sighed, for his unhappy daughter 
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was no longer like other women. She was of 
those simple beings for whom hfe has but one 
purpose after love has taken possession, and from 
whom the loved one, dying, takes all purpose away 
forever. The old man sighed and looked sideways 
at her, and a tear ran down his thin, straight nose, 
and fell upon the plaster he was spreading on the 
marble slab before him; but his daughter’s dark 
eyes were dry. She was sitting on a little low 
stool behind one end of the counter, where she 
could not be seen by anyone who might chance to 
come into the shop. Her head was screened by 
the great old-fashioned marble mortar. 

Don Atanasio laid down the broad mixing-knife 
he was using, pushed back the black broadcloth 
cap which Concetta had once embroidered with a 
design of green leaves, wiped his spectacles, turned 
away to blow his nose with a large coloured hand- 
kerchief, and turned back again to take a long 
look at the girl. He laid his hand gently on her 
head, pressing her forehead back until she looked 
up into his face. 

“You wish to make me die also,” he said 
slowly. “What have I done that you wish to 
make me die?” . 

She looked at him very sadly, and then quickly 
got hold of his other hand and kissed it with a 
sort of devotion. She was very fond of him. He 
patted the back of her head affectionately. 
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“Tn truth, my dear,” he said gently, “if I see 
you always thus, I shall not live long, for I have 
only you in the world, and the rest does not mat- 
ter. But it is not that, since I would die to make 
you happy. What should it be for me? I am old. 
Tam of no use. They will have another apothe- 
cary in Santa Vittoria. That is nothing. My 
thoughts are for you.” 

“Do not think for me,” answered the girl. “I 
sit here quietly. Idono harm. And then, when 
it is later, I go to see my dead one every day.” 

“But it is not good to do this always,” objected 
Don Atanasio, coaxingly. “That is why I say 
come down with me to Randazzo to-morrow, and 
let us go and see the notary Basili, who has broken 
his leg, and his daughter, the great singer, who 
has come back from Rome to visit him. She is a 
good girl, and you can make a little conversation 
with her. It will be a diversion, a sober diversion, 
and the air will do you good, and the movement.” 

She kissed his hand again, then dropped it, and 
_ drew up her black shawl over her head, for she 
heard a step on the threshold. Don Atanasio heard 
it, too, and immediately took up ‘his mixing-knife 
and went to work again at the plaster. The new- 
comer was the lieutenant who commanded the 
infantry men quartered in Santa Vittoria. He 
asked for six grains of quinine in three doses. 

He was a quiet young fellow, scrupulously neat 
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in his close-fitting tunic with its turned-down 
velvet collar, his small red moustache, carefully 
trimmed, and his red hair parted behind and well 
brushed below his cap. He had singularly bright 
blue eyes with rough red eyebrows and a bright 
and healthy but much freckled complexion. 

Don Atanasio proceeded to weigh out the little 
doses of the valuable drug, and the officer watched 
him as he cut the clean white paper into smaller 
sizes and neatly folded each package. 

“Do you know all those Paghuca brothers?” he 
asked suddenly. 

The apothecary stopped in his work and looked 
at him keenly. The officer was a Piedmontese, 
and was, therefore, unpopular in the south. 

“Eh!” ejaculated the apothecary. “They for- 
merly lived here. I have seen them.” 

Concetta did not stir in her hiding-place at the 
end of the counter, behind the marble mortar. 
The officer was silent for a moment, and the 
apothecary hastily folded the last package, slipping 
one end of the doubled paper into the other, as 
chemists do, and taking up another sheet of paper 
in which to wrap the three doses together. 

“One of them has suddenly returned here,” said 
the officer. “He is in the neighbourhood, and is 
not here for any good purpose. Most probably he 
has come to do some injury to the gentleman who 
killed his brother, the brigand.” 
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In spite of herself Concetta drew a sharp breath 
between her teeth. The officer’s eyes turned 
inquisitively towards the corner where she sat. 

“Tt is the cat,” said Don Atanasio, calmly. 
“One lira and fifty centimes, Signor Lieutenant,” 
he added, handing the officer the package across 
the counter. 

“They say that it is Francesco Pagliuca who has 
come back, and that he was seen this morning in 
Randazzo,” said the young man, while he counted 
out the money in big coppers; for, as usual in the 
south, there was a scarcity even of the flimsy little 
paper notes. ‘We do not know him by sight, you 
see,” he continued, “and I should be very glad 
of any information, if you should see him in the 
village. One thirty — forty — fifty — there it is.” 

He laid the last copper on the marble slab. 

“A thousand thanks, Signor Lieutenant,” said 
Don Atanasio, collecting the coins. 

“And you will let us know if you see the young 
man?” asked the officer. 

“You shall be served,” replied the apothecary, 
gravely. 

The officer thanked him, nodded, and went out, 
with a little clattering of his light sabre. When 
he was gone, Don Atanasio’s grave face relaxed in 
a smile. 

“And those are the men who expect to rule us 
Sicilians,” he said in a low voice, more to himself 
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than to his daughter. ‘They wish to catch a man. 
What do they do? They warn his friends by ask- 
ing questions. What can such people catch? A 
erab, as we say, that will bite their own fingers. 
Then they complain. They are like children. 
They do not even know what the mafia is, and 
they come to Sicily.” 

Concetta sat quite still in her corner, thinking. 
It seemed to her sure that Francesco Pagliuca had 
come to kill Orsino Saracinesca, for his brother’s 
sake. That was what the officer thought, and all 
the soldiers would be looking out for Francesco, 
and on the smallest excuse he would be arrested 
on mere suspicion. It did not strike her that he 
could possibly have come for any other purpose, 
and her one desire was that Orsino should be 
killed. That was man’s work, that killing, and 
she would leave it to the men. But if none of 
them would do it, she would some day take her 
father’s gun and wait for Orsino at the cemetery, 
for he often passed that way. She was not afraid 
to kill him, but she considered it to be the duty 
and business of the Corleone men. They had prior 
rights, and, besides, they were men. A woman 
should not do any killing so long as there were 
men to do it, except in self-defence. : 

It was clearly her duty, she thought, to warn 
Francesco that the soldiers were aware of his 
presence in the neighbourhood. It would be much 
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wiser of him, she reflected, to communicate with 
the outlaws who were about Noto, and get half a 
dozen resolute fellows to help him. She had no 
knowledge of his character, though she had often 
met him, and she suppesed him to be like his 
brothers, bold and determined. So she wished to 
warn him, in order that he might safely accom- 
plsh what she supposed must be his purpose. 

The difficulty lay in finding him. Her father 
might help her, perhaps, but it was doubtful. It 
was quite certain that he could not say or do any- 
thing which could thwart Francesco’s plans, but, 
on the other hand, she knew that he would be 
careful not to seem to help him, for he had to 
keep on good terms with the authorities, for the 
simple reason that he held a government license as 
apothecary, which could easily be taken from him. 

“Did you know that Francesco Pagliuca had 
come back?” she asked, after a long silence, 
during which the plaster had been finished, folded 
up, and laid aside ready to be called for. 

“T knew,” answered Don Atanasio, but he did 
not seem inclined to say anything more. 

“Why did you not tell me, father?” asked the 
girl. 

“Tt might have given you pain, my child. And 
then, one does not say everything one knows. One 
forgets many things. He slept at the house of 
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“Where is he now? Is he still here?” 

“Who shall say where he is? Heaven knows 
where he is. I cannot know everything.” 

He answered with a little irritation, for he 
understood that Concetta wished to see her dead 
lover’s brother, and he could not understand how 
any good could come of the meeting. 

Concetta rose slowly to her feet and came out 
from behind the counter. She had grown very 
thin, but she was not less beautiful. She drew 
her black shawl together under her chin, and it 
fell over her forehead to her eyes. There was no 
disguise in it, for everyone knew her, but she felt 
that it gave her some privacy in her grief, even in 
broad day and in the street. 

“T go to breathe the air,” she said quietly, 
moving towards the door. 

“Go, my daughter, you need it,” answered the 
apothecary. 

He watched her sadly, and as she went out he 
moved to the entrance of the shop and looked after 
her. Tall, sad, and black, and graceful, she walked 
smoothly along the shady side of the street, which 
was deserted in the blazing noon. Don Atanasio 
did not go in again till she had turned the corner 
and was out of sight. 

She found the grocer’s brother, the fat and 
cross-eyed sacristan, eating dark brown beans out 
of an earthen bowl with an iron fork, in the open 
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shop. No one else was there. It was a cool, vaulted 
place, with a floor of beaten cement and volcanic 
ashes, and a number of big presses, in a row behind 
along walnut counter, black and polished with age. 
Hams and sides of bacon hung from the ceiling, 
and the air smelt of salt pork, cereals, and candles. 
The fat man sat on a bench, in his shirt sleeves, 
eating his beans with a sort of slow voracity. 
He looked up as Concetta’s shadow darkened the 
door. 

“Will you accept?” he asked, lifting his 
earthen bowl a little as he spoke. 


“Thank you, and good appetite,” 


answered the 
girl. “How are you?” 

“Always to serve you, most gentle Concetta,” 
said the man. “What do you need?” 

“at,” replied Concetta, sitting down upon a 
rush-bottom chair. “I do not come to disturb 
you. Are you all alone?” She peered into the 
shadows at the back of the shop. 

“Kh, you know how it is? Taddeo eats and 
then goes to sleep, and while he sleeps I keep the 
shop. In truth, it needs no great merchant to do 
that, for no one comes at this hour.” 

“ And you and your brother do not eat together? ” 

“Generally we do, but to-day, who knows how 
it was? He ate first and went to sleep. Then I 
brought my beans here for company. This is our 
conversation. JI open my mouth, and before I can 
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speak the beans answer me. This I call, indeed, 
conversation.” 

“And Francesco Pagliuca, with whom does he 
converse upstairs?” asked Concetta, lowering her 
voice. 

The man looked up quickly, with his mouth 
full, as though to see whether she were in earnest 
and knew the truth. A glance convinced him that 
she did. 

“He went to Randazzo at dawn,” he said, almost 
ina whisper. ‘He makes love with the notary’s 
daughter there.” 

Concetta did not believe that this could be the 
only reason for Francesco’s return. 

“Why does he not stay at Randazzo, then?” she 
enquired. ‘ Why should he come here at all? It 
is a long way.” 

“Perhaps he is afraid of Basili’s friends,” sug- 
gested the fat man. “Or he prefers to sleep here 
because the air is better. He will certainly not 
tell us why he comes.” 

“Ts he coming back this evening? ” 

“T think so, for he has a box here with his 


clothes, and other things. But for charity’s sake, 
tell no one.” 

“1?” Concetta laughed in a cold way, without 
a smile. “TIT wish to warn him that the soldiers 
know he was in Randazzo EN and are look- 


ing out for him.” 
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She told the man of the lieutenant’s visit to her 
father’s shop, and he hstened attentively. 

“TI could wait for him in the road,” he said. 
“He thought that the soldiers would not know 
him here, because they are all new men. But 
they have seen him in Randazzo and have sent 
word. They think that he has come on account 
of the Saracinesca, but he has followed the notary’s 
daughter from Rome. They cannot touch him so 
long as he does no harm.” 

“They may prevent him from doing it,” said 
Concetta, looking steadily at the man. 

“That would be a pity,” he answered gravely. 
“T will wait for him in the road.” 

“But if he comes by the bridle path over the 
hills, you will miss him.” 

“YT do not think he will do that, for it is a bad 
road, and he had my brother’s best horse to ride.” 

“Go and wait in the bridle path,” said Concetta. 
“T will wait m the road, towards Camaldoli.” 

“Fe will not come before sunset,” observed the 
sacristan. ‘That crazy priest of the Saracinesca, 
Don Ippolito, comes to play the organ in Santa 
Vittoria every day, and pays me to blow the bel- 
lows, and he never goes away till twenty-three 
o’clock.” 

Twenty-three of the clock is half an hour before 
the sun sets, at all times of the year, by the old 


reckoning, which is still in use in the south. 
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“You can send a boy to blow the bellows,” sug- 
gested Concetta. “You cannot trust anyone to 
warn Francesco Pagliuca.” 

They both supposed that since enquiry was 
being made for him, he would be in imminent 
danger of arrest, with or without any legal 
grounds, an opinion sufficiently indicative of the 
state of the country. The man stared blankly at 
the wall for a few seconds after Concetta had last 
spoken, then nodded, and began to eat again. 

The girl rose from her chair, and moved towards 
the door with her graceful, slowly cadenced step. 
She had done what she had come to do and was 
quite sure of the man, as indeed she had reason 
to be, for the mafia protects its own, and generally 
has its own way in the end, in spite of govern- 
ments and soldiers. If Concetta and the fat 
sacristan asked no one to help them, it was be- 
cause it was such a very simple matter to warn 
Francesco of danger, that they needed no assist- 
ance. But as they needed none, they told no one 
what they were going to do. 

Concetta came home again to the quiet little 
shop, and Don Atanasio bolted the glass door, and 
they both went upstairs to dinner. The girl ate a 
little better than usual, and sipped half a glass of 
strong, black wine. 

“The air did you good,” observed her father, 
looking at her. “Eh, this human body! What is 
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it? Who shall ever understand it? You go out 
every afternoon, when it is cool, for two hours, and 
it does you no good, and you eat no more than a 
bee takes from a flower. And to-day you go out 
for half an hour into a heat that would burn up 
paving-stones, and you come back with an appe- 
tite. So much the better. It is not I that should 
complain, if you ate the house and the walls, poor 
child.” 

“When the heart is thirsty for blood, the body 
is not hungry for meat,” said the beautiful, white- 
faced girl, in her clear, low voice. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Ippotito and Orsino had already acquired cer- 
tain fixed habits in their several occupations, so 
that they rarely failed to meet at the same regular 
hours and then separate again, each doing the same 
or similar things day after day. Such regularity 
becomes a second nature in remote places where 
there is little chance that anything unexpected 
should happen. ‘ 

Orsino had really not enough to do, after he had 
once familiarized himself with his surroundings. 
So long as San Giacinto had remained, it had been 
different, for he had great plans, and had spent 
much time in riding about the country with an 
engineer from Palermo who was to build the light 
railway round Etna. San Giacinto had now gone 
back to Rome, however, leaving his cousin in 
charge of Camaldoli, with directions to manage 
things with an easy hand, so as not to prejudice 
the people against the work of the railway when 
it should be begun. To do this meant, practically, 
to leave the tenants to their own devices, unless it 
were possible to help them in any way to which 


they should not object. At the same time, there 
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were certain defensive measures. which were always 
necessary, for no one knew when the brigands 
might grow weary of Noto and appear on the 
slopes of Etna again to avenge their friend, Fer- 
dinando Pagliuca. 

Orsino used to ride about a good deal, more for 
the sake of exercise than for anything he could 
accomplish, and he carried his rifle now as a matter 
of habit, but rarely took one or two of the cara- 
bineers with him. He began to believe that there 
were not really any outlaws at all, and that Ferdi- 
nando’s unknown friend had left that part of the 
country. Ippolito, as a priest, went about. un- 
armed, and, being naturally fearless, he rambled 
about as he pleased. Almost every day he walked 
to Santa Vittoria and spent an hour at the organ. 
Orsino accompanied him, when there was any rea- 
son for going to the village, but it did not amuse 
him to hear his brother’s music. In fact, it was 
rather a relief to him not to hear the piano con- 
stantly at his elbow, as he heard it when Ippolito 
played in their joint sitting-room in Rome. 

On the afternoon of the day on which Concetta 
had walked to the grocer’s shop, Ippolito strolled 
up to the small church as usual. There was a little 
lame boy who had discovered the priest’s habits, 
and used to hang about in the afternoon in the 
hope of earning a penny by calling the fat sacris- 
tan to come and blow the organ. He was not 
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strong enough to blow it himself, and was con- 
tent and glad to get a copper or two for limping 
into the village with his message. Ippolito now 
had a key of his own to the church, and went 
inside while the man was coming. Each day, 
during the twenty minutes or so which generally 
elapsed, he worked at the back of the instrument, 
repairing with bits of wire a number of trackers 
that ran from the pedals to a wooden stop set up 
on one side of the organ. At some former time the 
connexions had been repaired with waxed string, 
which the hungry church mice had gnawed to 
pieces. It was a troublesome job, requiring pa- 
tience and some mechanical skill, as well as two or 
three simple tools which Ippolito had brought from 
Rome and now left in the organ until the work 
should be finished. 

Instead of the sacristan, a big boy appeared on 
this particular day, the same who had carried the 
holy water for the priest who had come down to 
Camaldolh when Ferdinando had been killed. He 
explained that the sacristan had been sent on an 
errand to Bronte by his brother, the grocer, and 
had left him, the boy, to do duty at the bellows if 
needed. Ippolito thought nothing of the matter, 
and sat down to make music, as usual. The days 
were growing very long, and he generally regulated 
his stay in the church by the sun rather than by 
his watch. Sometimes the fat sacristan came 
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round from behind, perspiring, and declaring that 
his brother needed him at home. 

Meanwhile Concetta had gone down the road to 
the cemetery just beyond the shoulder of the hill, 
out of sight of the village and the little church in 
which Ippolito was playing the organ. It was her 
hour, and he had grown used to seeing her sitting 
on the curbstone by the churchyard gate every day 
when he went home just before sunset. When she 
passed the church and heard the music through 
the door that was left ajar, she knew also who 
was there, and her eyes darkened as she went by, 
and she drew her shawl more closely about her 
head. And she recognized the priest’s light step 
when he came by the cemetery gate an hour later, 
and she always turned her face away, that she 
might not see him. 

The people knew her, too, and most of them pit- 
ied her, and all respected her sorrow. Some of the 
labourers who came down from the hill farm, by 
the paths that turned into the main road just at 
the end of the churchyard, used to touch their hats 
when they passed her, and, when she chanced to be 
looking, she nodded gravely, acknowledging their 
greeting. They knew she was half mad, but the 
madness of a great sorrow has always been re- 
spected by simple folks who feel seldom, but 
keenly, and think little. The peasants generally 
passed about sunset on their way into the village. 
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To-day Concetta came to the gate as usual, and 
when she reached it Francesco was no longer upper- 
most in her thoughts. At the sight of the black 
cross that marked the last grave on the left, the 
whole world vanished again, and her sorrow came 
down like a darkness between her and all life. 
She stood with dry eyes and compressed lps, 
grasping the iron rails that were hot with the level 
sun, and out of the long, low mound rose the face 
and figure of the well-loved man. 

There can be nothing intellectual in the spasm 
of a great sorrow, in the blind grasping upon empti- 
ness for what is not, in the heart-famine that no 
living thing can satisfy. Such grief brings no 
thoughts, for it is the very contrary of thinking. 
It is only when each returning convulsion has sub- 
sided that thought comes back, and then it comes 
uncertainly like the sense of touching a small ob- 
ject through a heavy pall. 

Concetta had no consciousness of the passing of 
time, as she stood at the gate, nor for a long while 
afterwards, when she had sat down upon the curb- 
stone in her accustomed attitude, with her shawl 
drawn down over her face, shielding it from the 
low rays of the sinking sun, and from the sight 
of the world that was so desolate for her. As 
spring warmed to summer, no one passed that way 


who could help it, for the road was dusty and 
hot. 
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Two of the foot-carabineers passed her, returning 
to Santa Vittoria from their regular patrol of the 
high road, their carbines slung over their shoulders 
and their pipe-clayed cross-belts gleaming white 
in the sun. They knew her, too, and barely 
glanced at her as they went by. She did not 
even raise her head, though she remembered, now, 
that she had come to wait for Francesco Pagliuca, 
and she was glad that the patrol had marched up 
again, for he must be following them, and could 
thus not be met by them. She knew that he 
would come on horseback. As she strained her 
ears to catch the distant sound of hoofs, the savage 
longing for revenge began to burn again in her 
heart. Surely he must have come for that, and 
not really for love of Aliandra Basili. If he 
reached the cemetery in time, he could kill Ippo- 
lito, the priest, as he came down from the church. 
She would show him just where to stand with his 
gun, at the corner of the wall, and she would 
stand beside him; and then, if he were quick, he 
could get down half way to Camaldoli, near the 
crossroads and kill Orsino, too, when he came up 
hastily to see his dead brother. The vision of 
much blood reddened before her aching eyes, as 
she listened for the horse’s hoofs. If only he could 
come before Ippolito, she thought, and she listened 
also for the priest’s light step behind her. 

Francesco came first. She saw him far down 
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the road before the first sound reached her. He 
was riding leisurely up the steep way, a broad hat 
drawn over his eyes, against the level sun, that 
eleamed like ‘fire on the barrel of his rifle. She 
could see that from time to time he looked behind 
him quickly. He was warned already, she thought. 
So much the better. If only he would quicken his 
speed a little. Ippolito almost always passed the 
graveyard before the sun was quite down. Her 
heart beat very fast as she heard the clink of the 
horse’s iron shoes against the stones, and then 
the rattle of the tiny pebbles that flew up and fell 
to right and left at every step. 

She rose when he was within fifty yards of her, 
and threw the black shawl back from her splendid 
black hair. He knew her face and would stop 
when he recognized her. She remembered the 
sound of his voice, and how he had said in her 
hearing that she was very beautiful, and once when 
she had been alone in her father’s shop, he had 
come in and had talked strangely, and she had 
been a little frightened, but Ferdinando had en- 
tered just then. She remembered it all distinctly. 
It did not matter, now, for he had come to avenge 
Ferdinando. The bullets that should do justice 
were already in the Winchester that gleamed go 
red in the setting sun. 

She stood upright, with her head thrown back, 
that he might recognize her. He stopped beside her, 
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“Concetta!” he exclaimed, smiling, as he smiled 
at every pretty woman. “ What brings you here? 
What are you doing out here in the road alone?” 

She hardly saw that he smiled, in her own 
earnestness. 

“That brings me here,” she said, pointing 
through the iron gate. “Do you see? It is the 
last one on the left, with the black cross.” 

Francesco looked. 

“T see a grave,” he said indifferently. 

“Tt is your brother’s grave,” said the girl. 
“Ferdinando lies there.” 

“ Oh —I understand.” 

The young man glanced up and down the road, 
and dismounted from his horse, passing his arm 
through the bridle. He advanced close to the 
gate, and looked through it in silence for several 
seconds. 

“Poor fellow!” he exclaimed, turning away 
again, but without any very strong feeling in his 
tone. 

Concetta grasped his arm roughly, to draw him 
after her, and spoke rapidly into his ear. 

“The priest Saracinesca will be coming down 
the road from the village at any moment. Come 
quickly, come with me. Behind the corner of the 
wall. You can shoot him from there, and I will 
hold your horse.” She dragged him along and 
the horse followed, led by his arm. “No one will 
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come. When he is dead, mount quickly and ride 
down to the crossroads above Camaldoli, by the 
fields, and wait behind the shrine. I will run all 
the way, and tell the other Saracinesca that his 
brother is dead in the road. He will run out,— 
from behind the shrine you can kill him easily. 
Then ride for the woods of Noto. The brigands 
are there, and you will be safe.” 

Almost before he knew where she was leading 
him, he found himself behind the corner of the 
cemetery, on the side away from the village. In 
digging the foundations of the wall, the dark tufo 
had been broken out of the earth and piled high 
up at a short distance, so that there was a sort of 
deep trench between the wall and the heap of 
stones, out of which the poisonous yellow spurge 
grew in great bunches. It would have been im- 
possible to select a better spot for an ambush in 
what was really an open country. 

With the unconscious ease of a country-bred 
woman, Concetta, taking the bridle, backed the 
horse into the trench so as to leave room in front 
of him for herself and Francesco to be under 
cover of the wall. She had scarcely done speak- 
ing when they were already in position. 

“Get your rifle ready!” she said in a whisper, 
at the same time taking hold of the leathern belt 
by which the Winchester was slung. “He may be 
here at any moment. Be quick!” 
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~ “But I do not wish to kill anybody,” said Fran- 
cesco, at last, with an uneasy laugh. 

Concetta started and stared at him, too much 
astonished to despise him yet. 

“You do not wish to kill the Saracinesca!” 
Her face expressed blank amazement. “ But then, 
why have you come ?” 

“ Not to murder anyone, at all events. You are 
quite mad.” 

“Mad? I? Mad? Is not the body of your 
murdered brother lying there, on the other side 
of that wall? Does not his blood cry out for the 
blood of those who killed him? Have you not 
come to do justice? Have I not brought you toa 
safe place? And you call me mad!” 

“(Quite mad,” reiterated Francesco, coolly. 

She stared at him a moment longer, and an 
immense contempt rose in her eyes. 

“Give me your rifle,’ she said in a different 
tone. “I will kill him, since you are afraid.” 

‘“T am not in the least afraid,” answered Fran- 
cesco, with the too ready resentment against a 
woman’s accusation of cowardice, which a real 
coward always shows. “Not that I see why I 
should risk being sent to penal servitude be- 
cause my brother got himself killed in a foolish 
affair —” 

“Foolish?” Concetta’s black eyes blazed sud- 
denly from contempt to anger. 

VO Eagle iG: 
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“Foolish, yes! Ferdinando—TI am sorry for 
him, of course—but he was a fool.” 

The back of one little white hand had struck 
him across the mouth, almost before the word was 
out. 

“Tnfame!” she cried, using the strongest word 
in her language. 

He did not care for the light blow, still less for 
the word. She was matchlessly beautiful in her 
anger, as the blood rose a little in her white 
cheeks, and her nostrils dilated with wrath. The 
shawl had fallen almost to the ground, and revealed 
her perfect throat and exquisitely graceful figure as 
she faced him. The colour rose in his face, and 
his lips reddened, and his eyes sparkled badly. 
Almost before the hand that had struck him had 
fallen to her side, he had caught her in his arms, 
and his lips were on hers, smothering her, hurting 
her, and he was forcmg her backwards against 
the heap of stones—not twenty yards from his 
brother’s grave. 

She was lithe and strong, but she was no match 
for him. Yet, defending herself as she could, like 
a wild animal, she bit his lp half through, and as 
he started under the pain she wrenched her head 
aside and screamed with all her might, once, before 
he got one of his hands over her mouth. 

dut her scream had been heard. She had judged 
rightly that Ippolito Saracinesca would be coming 
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along the road in a few moments, to meet his death, 
as she had hoped. Instead, he saved her, for at her 
ery, being but a few yards from the corner of the 
wall, he sprang forward, saw a woman struggling 
against a man, recognizing neither, leapt into the 
trench and had Francesco by the back of the collar 
in a moment, twisting the tough starched linen with 
all the might of his by no means weak white hands. 
As Orsino had always said, Ippolito was more of a 
man than anybody suspected, and there was the 
good blood of his good race in him, and all the 
fearlessness. 

In an instant he had dragged Francesco back- 
wards, half strangled, up the little declivity of the 
trench, and out into the middle of the road. So 
far he had done nothing more, perhaps, than was 
necessary to save the givl. But having got him 
out, the man’s instinct against the wretch that 
does violence to a woman, took possession of him, 
and holding Francesco by the back of the collar in 
front of him with his right hand, he struck him 
half a dozen times quickly and violently on the 
side of the head with his left fist, till Francesco, 
stunned and choked, suddenly fell in a heap in the 
road. 

Concetta had struggled to her feet at once, and 
stood leaning against the corner of the wall. With 
a mad horror she saw that she had been saved by 
the man she had wished to kill. The horse leis- 
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urely picked its way up through the stones and 
stood waiting in the road. 

At that moment, four peasants coming home 
from the hill farm came down into the road from 
behind the other end of the long wall of the ceme- 
tery. They naturally glanced downwards before 
going up towards the village, and seeing the priest 
standing over a fallen man, they hurried to the 
spot. Francesco was already beginning to get to 
his feet. Ippolito drew back a little to be ready if 
he should be attacked, as he naturally expected. 
But a moment later the peasants had recognized 
Francesco, had helped him up, and were dusting his 
clothes, while they scowled at Ippolito. 

“Tt is well that you come, friends,” said Con- 
cetta’s clear, low voice. “A moment later and 
another Saracinesca would have killed another 
Pagliuca.” 

Ippolito stared at her, dumbfounded by her 
speech, and then looked at the grim and angry 
faces of the lean brown men who surrounded 
Francesco. He could not conceive that a woman’ 
whom he had saved from worse than death but a 
moment earlier should turn upon him instantly, as 
she was doing. 

3ut she could not help it, for she was half mad, 
and the idea of injuring the Saracinesca was always 
uppermost in her unsettled brain. She had come 
to warn Francesco of danger, because she had loved 
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his brother, and loved the name; and she had done 
her best to make him do a murder then and there. 

“Help Don Francesco to his horse,” she said to 
the peasants. “Take him round to the back of 
Don Taddeo’s house —not through the village — 
you will meet the carabineers, and he is bleeding. 
They would see; there would be questions. Go 
quickly —the patrol passed half an hour ago; the 
next will come out in half an hour more.” 

She foresaw everything. In a moment the men 
had helped Francesco to the saddle, and they were 
moving away. He had not uttered a word, sur- 
prised, bruised, and terrified as he was, and his lip 
was bleeding where Concetta had bitten it. His 
face was white with fear, and he held a handker- 
chief to his mouth, as he slowly rode away, leaving 
Concetta and Ippolito standing in the road together. 

Ippolito faced the girl quietly enough, but he 
meant to ask for an explanation of some sort. 

“Did you think that I should accuse him, 
though he is—what he is?” she asked, speaking 
first. “You saved me from that infamous beast 
—yes. I thank you, though you are my enemy. 
But do not think that I value myself higher than 
the blood of my bridegroom whom you killed. I 
would rather lose body and soul together than not 
hurt a Saracinesca if I could, kill you, if I could, 
give your bodies to dogs, if I could, send you un- 
confessed to hell, if I could. And you thought 
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that I would turn and accuse a Corleone when 
I could accuse a Saracinesca? You do not know 
Use” 
She turned from him scornfully before he could 
answer a word. She had found her little shawl, 
and she drew it about her face as she moved 
away. He stood still a moment, looking after 
her in mute surprise. Then he shook his head 
and turned towards Camaldoli, not yet under- 
standing that the beautiful girl was not quite 
sane, but speculating upon women in general, as 
good priests sometimes do in total ignorance of 
the subject. 

Orsino looked grave when Ippolito told him at 
supper what had happened. 

“The girl is mad,” he said sadly, for he was 
himself the cause of her madness. “And she is a 
Sicilian. We understand these people very little, 
after all. I sometimes think we never shall.” 

“Nobody could possibly understand that kind 
of woman,” observed Ippolito. 

“No. Put such a scene as that on the stage, if 
it were possible, and the audience would hiss it, as 
a monstrous improbability. They would say that 
the girl would fall at the feet of her preserver, 
forget her hatred for ever, or possibly turn it all 
against the man from whom she had been saved. 
Unfortunately things are different in real life. 
Poor Concetta will hate us all the more because 
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one of us has helped her in danger. It is true 
that she is mad. All the people. say so.” 

“ Because she sits half the day outside the ceme- 
tery? It is not a month since Ferdinando died. 
One need not be mad to feel a great sorrow for a 
whole month.” 

“No. Perhaps not. I should like to know 
what that fellow is here for. It means no good 
to anyone. I have no doubt that he is in commu- 
nication with the outlaws, and she is quite capa- 
ble of trying to help them to catch us.” 

“Then you really believe in the existence of the 
brigands, after all,” said Ippolito, with a laugh, 
for Orsino did not often speak of the outlaws. 
seriously. 

“We all know that they exist. But we have 
‘trouble in realizing that they do. We know the 
names of many of them. Everybody does. But 
of course, with so many soldiers about, we feel 
safe. I wish you could carry a weapon, Ippolito.” 

“T? Tama priest. Nobody will touch me.” 

“Do not be too sure. There are even priests 
who wear a revolver under their cassocks down 
here.” 

“T could hardly carry a rifle,” remarked Ippolito, 
laughing again. “And imagine carrying a knife in 
these days—one of us! It sounds like the last 
century.” 

“A knife is a very good weapon, nevertheless, 
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The peasants say that a knife has more shots in 
it than a revolver, and does not miss fire.” 

“T hate the idea of carrying a weapon.” 

“Yes, no doubt. But suppose that matters 
had turned out a little differently to-day, and 
that Francesco Pagliuea, instead of being an abject 
coward, had turned upon you and fought you for 
his life. What could you have done with your 
hands ?” 

“A priest has no business to be fighting,” said 
Ippolito. “When he fights, he must take the 
consequences.” 

“But you could not escape it to-day. The cause 
was just and urgent. As aman, you could not have 
done otherwise.” 

“Certainly not. I admit that, and the fellow 
was scared. He had a Winchester rifle across his 
back. It got into the way when I twisted his 
collar, I remember. Do you know that I never 
struck anyone before? It was rather a curious 
sensation.” 

“You have struck me often enough,” laughed 
Orsino. “You used to fight like a wildeat when 
we were little boys. It is a pity that you turned 
priest.” 

“TJ am very glad I did,” said Ippolito. “Besides, 
I do not like fighting. It was different when we 
were children and pummelled each other.” 

“Look here,” said Orsino. “T shall feel anxious 
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about you after this affair. Unless you will carry 
some weapon, I shall have you escorted to Santa 
Vittoria and back by a carabineer.” 

“ How absurd!” 

“J will, I assure you. If you were like that 
miserable Francesco Paghuca, I should send four 
men with you. But I know that you could make 
a pretty good defence alone, if you had anything 
to fight with.” 

“Of course if you insist in that way, I must. 
I utterly refuse to be followed about by soldiers. 
It is too ridiculous. Have you gota knife? Some- 
thing that is easy to carry —” 

“Two or three,” answered Orsino. “There is a 
very nice bowie knife—one of those American 
things made in England. It is convenient, for it 
has a cross-hilt and. a leathern sheath.” 

He rose from the table and opened a drawer in 
an old-fashioned press, from which he produced 
the weapon in question. 

“There is a saddler in Rome who gets these 
things,” he observed, showing it to his brother. 
“You see it is really a dagger, for there is no 
spring. It is made solid and straight and would 
go through anything, I should think. Look at 
the thickness of the back of the blade, will you? 
And the point is extremely fine. You could en- 
grave with it, and yet it is as strong as the rest.” 

Ippolito turned the knife over and over. 
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“ At all events it will be useful in cutting up the 
bits of leather I use for mending the old organ,” 
he observed. “My pocket knife is of hardly any 
Se.” 

He sheathed the knife blade and dropped it into 
the deep side pocket of his cassock. 

“Tmagine me carrying a bowie knife!” he ex- 
claimed, still inclined to laugh. 

“Tmagine the feelings of Francesco Pagluca this 
afternoon, if he had thought you had one in your 
pocket, when you were behind him and twisting 
his collar.” Orsino smiled grimly. 

“My hands were good enough for such a beast,” 
answered Ippohto, in a tone of disgust. 

Thus it was that Ippolito began to go armed, 
much against his will, for he took his profession as 
a priest and a man of peace seriously. Orsino was 
not even then half satisfied, and intended before 
long to try and persuade him to carry a revolver 
instead of the knife. 

But up at Santa Vittoria there was much talk 
of another sort on that evening. As generally 
happens in such cases in Sicily, the carabineers 
and the soldiers, though on the lookout for 
Francesco Pagliuca, were in profound ignorance of 
the fact that he was now lodging for the second 
night at the house of Taddeo the grocer, though 
there was now hardly a man in the village who 
did not know it. The soldiers in Sicily are matched 
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as one to a thousand against a whole population 
of the most reticent people in the world, bound 
together by that singular but half-defined force, 
which is the mafia. Knowing the country perfectly 
and well acquainted with the unchanging hours of 
the regular patrols in the neighbourhood, Fran- 
cesco might have stayed ten days in Santa Vit- 
toria in spite of the soldiers, even if he had been 
guilty of the crimes which he did not at all mean to 
commit. Not a human being would have informed 
against him, and if anyone had betrayed him, the 
betrayer’s own life would not have been worth 
much. They did not think any the better of him, 
nor any the worse, because he was innocent of any 
misdeed. He was a part of the idea of the mafia, 
a born Sicilian, who, somehow, had been obliged to 
give up his birthright to Romans, who were as 
much foreigners to the people of Santa Vittoria as 
Englishmen could have been. It was their duty, 
to a man, for Sicily’s sake and their own, to stand 
by him as a Sicilian against all authority whatever. 
Besides, they knew him, the Romans had killed his 
brother, whom they had also known, and both he 
and his had always helped the outlaws against the 
government. The peasants remembered and told 
their children how the Corleone brothers had once 
led a dozen carabineers about the hills for two days 
in search’ of the brigands, taking good care not to 
catch them. It was not probable that the soldiers 
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should ever get any information against such popu- 
lar persons, except by stratagem or accident. 

And now Francesco sat in a long upper room at 
the back of Taddeo’s house, bathing his sore face 
with vinegar and water and telling his story to the 
grocer and his brother, in his own way. And in 
many humble little houses, the men were talking in 
low tones, telling each other how the ‘ priest of the 
Saracinesca’ had fallen upon Francesco Pagliuca 
after they had quarrelled over Ferdinando’s grave, 
and had treacherously twisted his collar and beaten 
him before he could get his gun into his hand. 
And they discussed the matter in whispers. And 
one man, who had loved Ferdinando, said nothing, 
but went out quietly from his house and walked 
down over the black lands and set fire to three hay- 
stacks on the Camaldoli estate, because the corn 
was not yet harvested, and there was nothing else 
to burn at that time of year. In the morning 
everyone heard of it and was glad, but no one ever 
knew who had set fire to the hay, for the man who 
did it did not tell his wife. 

But neither did Concetta tell her father truly 
what had happened to her. She had been at the 
cemetery, she said, and the two gentlemen had 
met, the priest and the layman, and. had quar- 
relled, she knew not about what, and the priest 
of the Saracinesca had caught Francesco Pagliuca 
unawares by the neck. So her story corresponded 
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with that of the peasants and with that of Fran- 
cesco, 

For two reasons she could not tell her father 
the truth. If he had known it, he would never 
have allowed her to leave the village alone again. 
And he would most certainly have risen from the 
table, and would have gone straight to Taddeo’s 
house, where Francesco was, to kill him at once, 
though Don Atanasio was an old man, having 
married very late in life. It was true that since 
it was all over, and she had cast the blame upon 
Ippolito, the hatred of her offended maidenhood 
for her cowardly assailant was slowly and surely 
waking; and her white cheeks blushed scarlet as 
though they had been struck, when she thought 
of it all. But it was better that her father should 
not know, and she held her peace. It was hardest 
of all to feel that she had almost had Francesco’s 
rifle in her hands, and that if he had not assailed 
her, there might by this time have been one Sara- 
cinesca less in the world. 

It would have done her good to see the hay- 
stacks flaming down in the valley, and it would 
have brought a smile of satisfaction to her tragic 
face to have heard what the peasants were whis- 
pering to one another in all the little houses of the 
village that night. 

No one said that it was a shame for an armed 
man to have been beaten by an unarmed priest. 
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They felt personally injured by what they called 
the treachery of the latter in choking his antago- 
nist, and they softly cursed the Romans, and 
vowed to hurt them if they could. Generations 
of their fathers had known generations of the 
Corleone, had been ground and rack-rented by 
them, and had resisted their extortions with a 
cunning that had often been successful. But now 
that the Pagliuca had lost their birthright, that 
was all forgotten in the fact that they were Sicil- 
ians, injured by Romans. No one said in defence 
of the Saracinesca that San Giacinto had paid the 
Pagliuca more than twice the actual value of Camal- 
doh. In the eyes of the peasants their old mas- 
ters had been ignominiously ejected from their 
home by Romans, and Ferdinando had done a 
brave and honourable deed in trying to resist 
them. It was the duty of every good Sicilian 
to stand by the Pagliuca against the Romans and 
against the authorities, come what might. If this 
young Roman priest had the overbearing courage 
to beat a Paghuca on the high road in broad day- 
light, what might not his tall, black-browed brother 
be expected to do, or what deed of violence might 
not follow at the hands of the grey-haired giant 
who had been at Camaldoli, and who had mo- 
mentarily terrorized everyone? No one’s life or 
property was safe while the. Saracinesca remained 
in the country. And they meant to remain. They 
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had cut down the brush around the house so that 
no one could creep up with a rifle under safe cover, 
and they had strengthened the gate and were restor- 
ing the tower. They had turned the monastery 
into a barrack for the carabineers, and had quar- 
tered a company of infantry in the village. Their 
power and their evident influence in Rome, since 
they had obtained troops for their protection, made 
them ten times more hateful to men who hated all 
authority. They wished that Ippolito had wounded 
Francesco slightly with some weapon. Then he 
might have been arrested, and there was not a 
man in the village who would have said a word 
in his favour. Many would have perjured them- 
selves to testify against him, in the hope that he 
might really be sent to prison. The fact that he 
was a priest went for nothing. He was not their 
own priest, and more than one churchman had been 
in trouble in Sicily, before now. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


FRANCESCO was no more able to understand Con- 
cetta’s conduct than Ippolito himself. He had 
expected a very different termination to the affair, 
for he knew well enough that if the four peasants 
had caught him as Ippolito had, they would very 
probably have torn him limb from limb, in the most 
literal and barbarous sense of the word, in spite 
of any sympathy they might have felt for his 
family until then. He vaguely understood that 
Concetta had saved him for his dead brother’s 
sake, and out of hatred for the Saracinesca; but 
there was a sort of reckless self-sacrifice in her act 
which it was beyond his cowardice and selfishness 
to comprehend. He rarely addressed the saints, 
but he inwardly thanked them for his safety as he 
rode round the outskirts of the village and the 
back of Taddeo’s house. He was still in a tremor 
of fear, but he knew that he could easily twist and 
exaggerate the story of the ignominious beating he 
had received, and thereby account for his pallor 
and his nervousness. He knew that anything 


would be believed against the Saracinesca. 
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It would be hard to give a single reason for his 
having chosen to come up to Santa Vittoria to find 
a lodging, when he had left Rome in order to see 
Alhandra in Randazzo. His timidity might have 
had something to do with his decision, making 
him prefer the village where he was sure of find- 
ing friends, whatever he might do, to the large 
town where there was no one upon whom he could 
count. He had also told Basil, when he had been 
to see him, that he had business in Santa Vittoria. 
Vaguely, too, he guessed that Tebaldo might know 
where he was and follow him. But he had not 
the slightest intention of doing any harm to the 
Saracinesca, of whom, in his heart, he had always 
been afraid. / 

As soon as Concetta had spoken, he had known 
that he was safe, though it was long before the 
effect of his fright had passed off. After what 
she had said, he knew that no one in Santa Vittoria 
would believe any statement which Ippolito might 
make about the encounter, and he set himself to 
enlarge upon the impression she had given so as 
to show himself in the most advantageous lght 
possible. 

He was not injured, and his bruises, though 
painful, had not disfigured him, for Ippolito had 
struck him on the side of the head. As for his 
lip, he told Taddeo that Ippolito had at first picked 


up a stone and wounded him in the mouth with it. 
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Taddeo was ready to believe anything, and so was 
his brother, the fat sacristan, who had waited for 
Francesco in the bridle path until a late hour, and 
grievously lamented having missed the fight, for 
in spite of his fat and his odd smile and the cast 
in his eye, he was fond of fighting for its own 
sake, and no coward, except in the presence of what 
he believed to be supernatural and therefore irre- 
sistible. 

Having eaten his supper and refreshed his 
spirits and nerves with some of Taddeo’s strongest 
wine, Francesco went to sleep in the great, old- 
fashioned trestle bed, in sheets that smelt of lay- 
ender, though they were of coarse linen. And 
early in the morning he got up, feeling almost 
quite himself, and rode down to Randazzo in the 
early dawn. An uncomfortable sensation assailed 
him as he passed the wall of the cemetery, but he 
looked away and rode on, thinking of Aliandra 
Basili, and concocting the story he should tell her 
to account for his wounded lip. Of all things, he 
desired to make a good impression on her and her 
father, for he had come from Rome with the deter- 
mination to marry her if he could. 

It did not seem impossible, with Tebaldo out of 
the way, for she liked him, and Basili himself 
would think it a good thing for his daughter to 
marry a Pagliuca. Francesco’s native cowardice 
had kept him out of the sort of daring mischief 
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which gives a man a bad character. He did not 
gamble, he did not drink, and he could have a 
title, of course, according to the southern custom 
of distributing that sort of social distinction 
through all the members of a family. Aliandra 
might do far worse, Basili thought; and though 
he knew that she had made up her mind to get 
Tebaldo if she could, he also knew Tebaldo well 
enough to judge that, as the head of his family, he 
would try to make an ambitious and rich marriage. 
He frankly told Francesco that he had little influ- 
ence with his daughter, but that so far as he him- 
self was concerned, he approved of the marriage. 
Francesco had an equal share of the small family 
fortune with his brother and sister, and it had been 
increased by the addition of Ferdinando’s, since 
the latter had left no will. In former times Basili 
had warned his daughter against the brothers, but 
their existence had changed since then. They 
now had a social position, and friends in Rome, 
and were altogether much more deserving of con- 
sideration. 

Francesco found the notary’s broken leg a dis- 
tinct advantage in his courtship; for Basili was, of 
course, helpless to move, in his room upstairs, and 
when the young man had paid him a visit, he and 
Aliandra had the house to themselves without fear 
of interruption. Then the two could stay as long 
as they pleased in the sitting-room below, with the 
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blinds half closed and hooked together, and it was 
a cool and quiet place just so high above the street 
that people could not look in as they passed along 
outside. 

Aliandra had been flattered by the young man’s 
pursuit, as was natural, but she had by no means 
given up the idea of marrying Tebaldo. She 
would have preferred that Francesco should not 
come all the way down from Santa Vittoria every 
day, but she could not refuse to see him when he 
eame. She had temporarily returned, with a good 
deal of pleasure and amusement, to the primitive 
social state in which she had been brought up, 
and she was no longer able to tell a servant to say 
that she was not at home. Gesualda, the maid of 
all work, would not have understood any such 
order. Besides, Francesco always made a pre- 
tence of having come to see how Basili was doing, 
and invariably went upstairs to the latter’s room, 
as soon as he entered the house. In the middle of 
the day he went to the inn for his dinner, because 
Alhandra dined with her father, but an hour later 
he returned and stayed until it was time for him 
to ride away in order to reach Santa Vittoria be- 
fore dark. It was a long ride, and as he rode the 
same horse every day he saved his animal’s strength 
as much as possible. 

To-day, everything happened as usual. At the 
accustomed hour he appeared, put up his horse in 
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Basili’s stable beside the notary’s brown mare, 
flicked the dust from his boots and gaiters, and 
went in to see Aliandra and her father. The 
stable was in a little yard on one side of the 
house, entered by a wooden gate from the street, 
and accessible also from the house itself by a side 
door which led down three or four steps. 

The notary was in a good humour, for the doctor 
said that he was doing well, and hoped to get him 
on his feet again in a shorter time than had at first 
been expected. He was beginning to hke Fran- 
cesco because the young man took some pains to 
amuse him, having an object to gain, and treated 
him with even more deference than the principal 
notary of a provincial town had a right to expect. 
It was amusing to be told about Rome, ‘and to 
hear a great many things explained which had 
always been more or less a mystery to one who 
had never left the island. It was pleasant, too, to 
hear of his daughter’s triumphs from one who had 
assisted at them all, and who now spoke with the 
authority of a man of the world, representing the 
opinion of the Roman aristocracy. 

Now and then, when Francesco spoke of some 
especial passage in an opera by which Aliandra 
had raised a storm of enthusiasm, Basili would ask 
her what the music was like; and then, without 
effort or affectation, as though it was a pleasure to 
her, her splendid voice burst out, true and clear 
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and fresh, and sang what the old man wished to 
hear. Then the peasants and people passing 
through the street would stop to listen, and even 
the ugly Gesualda, peeling potatoes or shelling 
pease in the kitchen, paused in her work and had 
a vision of something beautiful and far above her 
poor comprehension. 

On this morning, Francesco did his best to be 
agreeable, though his head ached and his hp was 
swollen. He refused to say much about the latter. 
Aliandra was sure to hear, in a day or two, the 
story which the peasants would tell each other 
about the affair, and which would certainly re- 
dound to his credit. He said that he had met 
with a slight accident in going home, and when 
Aliandra pressed him for an account of it, he said 
that it was nothing worth mentioning and turned 
the subject quickly. He did not wish to let her 
know that he had been worsted by a Saracinesea. 
The peasants would be sure to concoct a story of 
treachery, much more to his own glory than any- 
thing he could put together, and which would 
probably contain a number of details that might 
not agree with those of his own invention. 

Aliandra did not ask any more questions about 
it, even after they had gone downstairs and sat 
talking in the front room as usual. Her feeling 
for him had not changed at, all. She was not in 
love with him any more than before she had left 
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Rome, but he still attracted her in the same 
rather unaccountable way, and she never felt 
quite sure of what he might do or say when they 
were alone together. Yet she felt safer in being 
with him in her father’s house than she had felt 
in Rome, even under the protection of the Signora 
Barbuzzi. 

He pressed her to marry him, at every meeting. 
Sometimes she laughed at him, sometimes she gave 
reasons why she could not accept him, sometimes 
she refused to listen altogether, and told him that 
he must go away if he could not talk more reason- 
ably. But he was not easily discouraged; he knew 
how to make love better than Tebaldo, and after 
all, she liked him. Tebaldo, when with her, was 
apt to be either cross-tempered, or over-elated, and 
almost too much at his ease, for he was far too much 
moved by her mere presence, and by the atmosphere 
that surrounded her, to have control of his words 
and his looks, as he had when he was with Miss 
Slayback. He was often abrupt with Aliandra, 
and there are few outward faults which a woman 
dislikes more in a possible husband than abrupt- 
ness. Yet Aliandra perpetually did her best to 
please Tebaldo. Francesco, on the other hand, 
used every means in his power to please her. It 
was no wonder that she liked him better than his 
brother. He had many of the ways which appeal 
"to all women, and he was clever at hiding those 
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weaknesses which they despise quite as heartily 
as men can. .A born coward not only fears danger, 
but fears, above all things, to show that he is afraid, 
and is keenly aware of anything, even in con- 
versation, which can show him in his true lght. 
Tf he is skilful, as well as cowardly, he will often 
succeed in deceiving brave men, who are the least 
suspicious, into the belief that he is as fearless as 
they. He finds it far easier to deceive women, 
who always attach much more importance to mere 
words than men do. 

It was a warm and sultry afternoon, for the 
wind was from the southeast and had in it some- 
thing of the suffocating fumes of the voleano over 
which it blew. The blinds were drawn together 
and hooked, in the Italian way, so as to let 
in plenty of air and little ght. Aliandra had 
established herself on the stiff, old-fashioned 
sofa, putting up her feet, to be more at her ease, 
and.,Francesco sat beside her, close to the window, 
eae and talking to her. It was very quiet. 
Now and then footsteps passed along the street 
outside, and sometimes the sound of peasants’ 
voices was heard, discussing prices or some bit of 
local gossip. Francesco had eaten his dinner at 
the inn and had come back, Basili was dozing up- 
stairs on his couch, and Gesualda, the maid of all 
work, was probably eating oranges in the kitchen, 
or asleep in her chair, with the cat on her knees. 
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There is nothing so peaceful in the whole world as 
the calm that descends on all things in the far 
south after the midday meal. 

“This is better than Rome,” observed Francesco, 
looking at Alandra’s handsome profile. 

“For a change—yes,” answered the singer, 
idly. “I should not care for it always.” 

“T can imagine that it might be dull, if I were 
alone.” 

Aliandra turned her head slowly and looked at 
him gravely fora moment. Then she smiled. 

“Tf you were alone here,” she said, “you would 
not have the excitement of taking care of a father 
with a broken leg, as I have.” 

“Excitement!” Francesco laughed. “Yes. I 
imagined what your existence would be like, so I 
came all the way from Rome to help you pass the 
time.” 

“How merciful! But I am grateful, for though 
I love my father dearly, a broken leg as a subject 
of conversation, morning, noon, and night, leaves 
something to be desired.” 

“T suppose the old gentleman is anxious about 
himself and talks about his leg all the time.” 

“When you are not there, he generally does. 
You do him good, I am sure.” 

“And so you are grateful to me for coming? 
Really?” 

“Yes. What did you expect?” 
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“T would rather have less gratitude and more 
— what shall I say?” 

“Anything you like—within certain limits!” 
Aliandra laughed softly. 

“T might say too much, and that might offend 
you. Or too little, and that would certainly 
bore you.” 

“Could you not say just enough? Sometimes 
you say it very well. You can be tactful when 
you like.” 

“Tf I say that I should hke more love, you will 
think it too much. If I say affection, it is too 
little, and must seem ridiculous.” 

Aliandra looked away from him, and rested her 
head against the hard back of the sofa for a 
moment. 

“Why do you wish to marry me?” she asked 
suddenly, without turning to him. “You could 
do much better, I am sure.” 

“A man cannot do better than marry the woman 
he loves,” said Francesco, softly. 

“He can marry a woman who loves him,” sug- 
gested Aliandra, laughing again. 

“You cannot be serious very long,” he retorted. 
“That is one reason why I love you. I hate seri- 
ous people.” 

“IT know you do, and that makes me doubt 
whether you can ever possibly be serious yourself. 
Now, to marry a man who is not serious —” 
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“Or a woman who is not,” interrupted the young 
man. 

“Ts folly,” said Aliandra, completing her sen- 
tence. 

“Then neither you nor I should ever marry at 
all. That is the conclusion, evidently. But you 
began by asking me why I wish to marry you. I 
answered you. It is simple. I love you, and I 
have loved you almost since you were a child. 
You know something about my life in Rome, do 
you not? Have you ever heard that I cared for 
any other woman?” 

“How should I hear? I am not of your world, 
and though you know how I live, I know nothing 
of what you do when you are not with me. How 
should I? Have I allowed any of the men in 
society to make my acquaintance? You speak as 
though I had friends who might be friends of 
yours, yet you know that I have none. What you 
say may be quite true, but I have no means of 
knowing.” 

“There is Tebaldo,” said Francesco. “He 
knows all about me, and would not be hkely to 
attribute to me any virtue which I do not possess. 
Has he ever told you that I was making love to 
anyone else?” 

“No,” answered Aliandra, thoughtfully. “That 
is true.” 

“And he hates me,” observed Francesco. “He 
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would not lose a chance of abusing me, I am 
Sure. 

Aliandra made no answer at first, for what he 
said was quite true, though she did not care to 
admit it. 

“You two are antipathetic to each other,” she 
said at last, using the phrase because it was vague 
and implied no fault on either side. “You will 
never agree. I am sorry.” 

“Why should you care, whether we agree or 
not?” 

“Because I like you both. I should wish you 
to be good friends.” 

“T am glad you include us both in one cate- 
gory,” said Francesco. “You say that you like us 
both.” 

“Well —what of that?” 

“There is a beautiful indifference about the 
expression. If Tebaldo is satisfied, I suppose 
that I should be. But I am not. I am made of 
different stuff. I cannot say, ‘I love you’ in one 
breath, and ‘I will not marry you’ in the next.” 

Alandra started perceptibly and looked at him. 
He had a well-affected air of righteous contempt. 

“T am in earnest,” he continued, as she said 
nothing. “I do not know whether I could do 
better for myself, as you say, or not. I suppose 
you mean that I might marry the daughter of some 
Roman prince, with a dowry and sixteen quarter- 
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ings. Perhaps I might, for I have a good name 
of my own and an equal share of the property. I 
de not know and I do not care, and I shall cer- 
tainly never try to make any such marriage, because 
T will either marry you or no one. I will not, I 
could not — nothing could induce me, neither fort- 
une, nor position, nor anything else in the world.” 

He had a very convincing way of speaking when 
he chose, and for the first time, perhaps, Aliandra 
hesitated and thought that she might do worse 
than accept him for a husband. She thought him 
handsome as he sat beside her, leaning forward a 
little and speaking earnestly, and she mistook his 
masculine vitality for real manliness, which is a 
common mistake with young women of little ex- 
perience. Besides, he made no reservations, and 
Tebaldo made many. Yet it was hard to give up 
her dream of being a real princess, the wife of the 
head of an old family, for she was very ambitious 
in more ways than one. Francesco had said very 
much the same things before now, it was true, so 
that there was no novelty in them for her. But his 
importunity was beginning to make an impression 
upon her, as contrasted with his brother’s deter- 
mined avoidance of the question of marriage. 

Still she said nothing, but her face betrayed her 
hesitation. He bent nearer to her, and spoke still 
more earnestly. There was no affectation in his 
speech now, for though his passions were evanes- 
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cent, they had all the heat of his vital temperament 
as long as they lasted. ‘The fact that he had care- 
fully weighed the advantage to be got by marry- 
ing an artist who had youth, beauty, honesty, a 
small but solid inheritance to expect, and very 
possibly fame and fortune in the near future, did 
not make him cold nor calculating when he was 
close beside that beauty and youth which had at 
first attracted him. Her eyes softened dreamily 
from time to time as he spoke, and she made no 
attempt to withdraw the hand of which he had 
taken possession. 

He spoke quickly, warmly, eloquently, and 
without reserve, for he had nothing to conceal, 
and nothing to fear but her refusal. The words 
were not carefully chosen, nor the phrases very 
carefully turned, but they had the accent of sin- 
cerity, for his whole being was moved, as he spoke. 
They had also the merit of not being too few nor 
too short; for that is often a merit in women’s 
eyes. A woman loves to hear the whole tale of 
love, from the beginning to the end, and feels her- 
self somehow cheated by the short and broken sen- 
tences which are often all that a strong man can 
command, though his hand trembles and his lips 
are white with emotion which the weak never feel. 

In the tender shadow of the half-darkened room, 
his eyes filled hers till she could not look away, 
and his speech grew softer and was broken by little 
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silences. Aliandra was falling under the spell of 
his voice, of the hour, of her own warm youth, and 
of his abundant vitality. 

The blinds, hooked together against the bars, 
shook a little, perhaps with the sultry afternoon 
breeze, and all at once there was less light in the 
room. Aliandra moved a little, realizing that she 
was falling under the man’s influence. 

“But Tebaldo!” she exclaimed. “Tebaldo!” she 
repeated, still clinging to her long-cherished hope, 
as though she owed it a sort of allegiance for its 
own sake. 

Francesco laughed softly, and pressed the hand 
he held. 

“Tebaldo is going to marry the American girl 
with the great fortune,” he said quietly. “You 
need not think of Tebaldo any more.” 

Again the blind creaked a little on its hinges. 
But Aliandra started at what Francesco said, and 
did not hear the window. She sat upright on 
the sofa. 

“What American girl?” she asked. “I never 
heard of her. Has this been going on a long 
time?” 

“About two months—” The blind creaked a 
third time, as he spoke. 

“There is someone under the window!” cried 
Aliandra, lowering her voice and looking round. 

“Tt is the wind,” said Francesco, indifferently. 
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“The southeast wind blows up the street and 
shakes the blinds.” 

Aliandra leaned back again, and he took her 
hand once more. 

“Tt is quite well known, in Rome,” he continued. 
“The engagement is not actually announced, but it 
will be very soon. They say she has many mill- 
ions, and she is very pretty — insignificant, fair 
with blue eyes, but pretty. He has done very 
well for himself.” 

Aliandra was silent. The news meant the abso- 
lute destruction of a project she had long hoped to 
realize, and with which she had grown familiar. 
But she knew, as it fell to pieces before her eyes, 
that she had never firmly believed in its success, 
and there was a sort of relief in feeling that she 
was freed from the task set her by her own ambi- 
tion, while at the same time she was hurt by the 
disappointment of failure, and a sudden keen resent- 
ment against Tebaldo prompted her to yield to 
Francesco’s entreaties on his own behalf. He 
held her hand and waited for her to speak. 

The silence lasted long, for the notary’s daugh- 
ter was afraid of herself and of making up her 
mind hastily. The blind creaked again, more 
loudly than before, and she turned her head ner- 
vously. 

“T am sure there is someone under the win- 
dow!” she said. “I wish you would look!” 
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“T assure you it is only the wind,” answered 
Francesco, as before. 

“T know, but please look. Iam nervous. The 
scirocco always makes me nervous.” 

“Tt is not the weather, Aliandra, 
softly, and smiling, with his eyes in hers. “You 
are not nervous, either. It is—it is—” he bent 
nearer to her face. “Do you know what it is?” 

Though he was so near, forcing her with his 
eyes, he had no power over her now. She could 
not help looking anxiously over his shoulder at 
the hooked blinds. She was not listening to him. 

“Tt is love,” he said, and his red lips gave the 
word a sensuous sound, as they came nearer to 
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her face. 

She did not hear him. The rich colour in her 
face faded ali at once, and then with a sharp ery 
she stood upright, pushing him away from her. 

“T saw a hand on the window sill!” she ex- 
claimed. “It is gone again.” 

Francesco rose also. He was annoyed at the 
untoward interruption, for he fancied that the 
hand must have belonged to some boy in the street, 
playing outside and climbing up a little way to 
jump down again, as boys do. 

“Tt is ridiculous!” he said in a tone of irrita- 
tion, and going to the window. 

He looked down between the blinds that were 
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there was Tebaldo Pagliuca’s face, yellow in the 
sun, as though he had a fever, and Tebaldo’s 
bloodshot eyes looking up to his, and the thin, 
twisted lips smiling dangerously. 

“Come outside,” said Tebaldo, in an odd voice. 
“T want to speak with you.” 

But Francesco only heard the first words. His 
abject terror of his brother overcame him in an 
instant, and he almost ran into Aliandra’s arms as 
he sprang back. 

“Tt is Tebaldo!” he whispered. “Let him in. 
Keep him here, while I go away through the stable 
yard!” 

And before she could answer, or realize exactly 
what he meant, he had left her standing alone in 
the middle of the room. In ten seconds he had 
made sure that the gate of the stable yard was fast 
inside, and he was saddling his horse. It was done 
in less than a minute, somehow. Then he lis- 
tened, coming close to the gate. He heard 
Aliandra speaking with Tebaldo at the open win- 
dow, a moment later he heard the street door open 
and close, and he knew that Tebaldo was in the 
house. 

Very softly and quickly he unbolted the yard 
gate. He swung it wide, reckless of the noise it 
made, and in an instant he was in the saddle and 
galloping for his life up the deserted street. It 
was well that he had known the house thoroughly, 
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and that Aliandra had obeyed him and admitted 
Tebaldo at once. 

She was braver than Francesco, by many de- 
grees, though she was no heroine; but she was 
scared by the look in the man’s face, as he entered 
without a word, and looked round the room slowly 
for his brother. 

“Where is he?” he asked. 

Before Aliandra could find any answer, the loud 
noise of clattering hoofs filled the room. Tebaldo 
was at the window almost before the sound had 
passed, and the thrust of his open hand smashed 
the fastenings so that the blinds flew wide open. 
He looked out and saw his brother galloping away. 

He knew the house, too, for he had been in it 
many times, and he knew also that Basili’s brown 
mare was a good beast, for the notary was a heavy 
man and often had to ride far. Without even 
glancing at Aliandra he turned to the door. But 
she was there before him, and held it closed, 
though she was frightened now. 

“You shall not go,” she tried to say. 

“Shall not?” he laughed harshly, as his hands 
caught her. 

He did not hurt her, for he loved her in his way, 
but a moment later she found herself turned round 
like a leaf in a storm, and the door had closed be- 
hind him. It seemed to her but a second more, 
and she had not been able to think what she should 
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do, when the sound of flying hoofs passed the win- 
dow again. She ran to look out, and she saw the 
brown mare already far up the street. Tebaldo 
could ride, and he had not wasted time in saddling. 
Bareback he rode the mare with her halter for a 
bridle, as he had found her. Aliandra realized 
that he had no rifle. At all events he would have | 
to overtake his brother in order to kill him, and 
Francesco had the start of him by several minutes. 

He knew it, but he guessed what Tebaldo would 
do, and he kept his horse at full speed as the road 
began to wind upward to the black lands. He 
glanced behind him just before each turning, ex- 
pecting to see his pursuer. But a clear start of 
four minutes meant a mile, at the pace he had 
ridden out of the town. He kept the horse to it, 
for he was riding for the wager of his life. But 
the animal had been put to it too suddenly after 
his feed, without as much as a preliminary walk 
or trot to the foot of the hill, and even in his 
terror Francesco saw that it would be impossible 
to keep the pace much longer. But he could save 
distance, if he must slacken speed, if he followed 
the footpath by which the peasants had made short 
cuts between each bend of the road and the next. 
They were hard and safe in the heat, and his horse 
could trot along them fairly well, and even canter 
here and there. And then, when he was forced 
to take the high road for few hundred yards, he 
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could break once more into a stretching gallop. If 
he could but reach that turn, just beyond the high 
hill, where Ferdinando’s friend had once waited 
for San Giacinto, he believed that he could elude 
Tebaldo in the black lands. 

It was a terrible half-hour, and he gasped and 
sweated with fear, as he urged his horse up that 
last long stretch of the road which could not be 
avoided. His heart beat with the hoof-falls, and 
the sweat ran down upon his velvet coat, while he 
felt his hands so cold that it was an effort not to 
drop the reins. But the beast had got his wind at 
last, and galloped steadily up the hill. 

It was growing suddenly dark, and there was a 
feverish yellow light in the hot air. A vast thun- 
derstorm was rolling over Etna, and another had 
risen to meet it from the west, hiding the lowering 
sun. Only overhead the air was calm and clear. 
The first clap of the thunder broke in the distance, 
and went rolling and echoing away from the vol- 
eano to the inland mountains. As he reached the 
top of the hill, Francesco felt the big drops of rain 
in his face like a refreshment, though they were 
warm. The thunder pealed out again from the 
mountain’s side with a deafening explosion. He 
turned in his saddle and looked back. 

The road was straight and long, and he could 
see far. Tebaldo was in sight at last, almost lying 
on the mare’s bare back as she breasted the hills, 
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his hand along her neck, his voice near her ear 
while she stretched her long brown body out at 
every stride. 

Francesco’s teeth chattered as he spurred his 
horse for another wild effort. He could break 
from the road now, just before the wide curve it 
made to the left, and he knew the bridle paths and 
all the short cuts and by-ways through the black 
lands, as few men knew them except that one man, 
his brother, who was behind him. In his haste to 
escape he had left his rifle in Basili’s hall. It was 
so much the less weight for his horse to carry, but 
it left him defenceless, and he knew that Tebaldo 
must be armed. 

The storm broke and the rain came down in 
torrents. His horse almost slipped in jumping 
the ditch to get off the main road, but recovered 
himself cleverly, and long before Tebaldo had 
reached the top of the hill Francesco was out of 
sight. He might have felt safe then, from almost 
any other pursuer. But he knew Tebaldo, and 
now and then his teeth chattered. He told him- 
self that he was chilled by the drenching rain, but 
in his heart he knew it was fear. Death was be- 
hind him, gaining on him, overtaking him, and he 
felt a terrible weakness in all his bones, as though 
they were softened and limp like a skeleton made 
of ropes. 

It was hard to think, and yet he had to ease his 
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mind. Tebaldo was lighter than he, and he rode 
without saddle or bridle. 'To take the shortest way 
through the black lands was to be surely overtaken 
inthe longrun. It might be best to take the long- 
est, and perhaps Tebaldo might get before him, and 
give him a chance to turn back to Randazzo. 

But as he looked down at the path his heart 
sank. The heavy rain had already softened the 
ground in places and his horse’s hoofs made fresh 
tracks. There was no mistaking them. ‘There 
was only one way, then, and it must be a race, for 
only speed could save him. Whichever way he 
might turn in and out of the fissures and little 
hollows, he must leave a trail in the wet, black 
ashes, which anyone could follow. 

Don ‘Taddeo’s best horse was one of the best 
horses in that part of the conntry, as Francesco 
knew, and more than a match for the notary’s 
brown mare, had other things been alike. But 
there was the difference of weight against him, 
and, moreover, Tebaldo was the better rider. 

There was less than three-quarters of a mile 
between them now, but if he could keep the pace, 
that would do. He followed the shortest path, 
which was also the best because it was naturally 
the one most used by travellers. The rain fell in 
torrents, and the air was dusky and lurid. Again 
and again the great forked lightnings flashed down 
the side of the mountain, and almost at the instant 
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the terrible thunder crashed through the hissing 
rain. Francesco felt as though each peal struck 
him bodily in the back, between the shoulders, 
and his knees shook with terror as he tried to 
press them to the saddle, and he bent down as 
if to avoid a shot or a blow, while his ears strained 
unnaturally for the dreaded sound of hoofs behind. 
Yet he scarcely dared to turn and look back, lest 
while he looked his horse might hesitate, or turn 
aside to another path through the black wilderness. 
Under the lurid light the yellow spurge had a hor- 
ribly vivid glow, growing everywhere in big bunches 
among the black stones and out of the blacker soil. 
It almost dazzled him, as he rode on, always watch- 
ing the path lest he should make a mistake and be 
lost. 

Then the wind changed in a moment and came 
up behind him in gusts, and brought to his ears 
the sound of terror, the irregular beat of a horse’s 
hoofs, cantering, pacing, trotting, according to the 
ground. It was fearfully near, he thought. He 
had just then his choice of taking to the road 
again for half a mile or more, or of following the 
bridle path that turned off amongst the spurge 
and the stones. There was a broad, deep ditch, 
and the rain had made the edges slippery and there 
was a drop of several feet, and little space to take 
off. It was a dangerous leap, but the greater fear 
devoured the less, and Francesco did not hesitate, 
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but put the good horse at it. It would be a relief 
to get a stretching gallop along the road again. 
The horse cleared it well, and thundered up the 
highway, as glad as his rider to be out of the 
intricate paths again. Francesco breathed more 
freely, and presently turned in his saddle as he 
galloped, and looked back. He could see nothing, 
but every now and then a gust of wind brought the 
sound of hoofs to him. Just as he neared the end 
of the half-mile stretch he distinctly saw Tebaldo 
come up to the leap. The rain had ceased for 
a moment, and in the grey air he could see toler- 
ably well how the brown mare took off. For an 
instant he gazed, absolutely breathless. Horse 
and rider disappeared into the ditch together, for 
the mare had not cleared it. She might be injured, 
she might be killed, and Tebaldo with her. With 
a wild welling up of hope, Francesco galloped 
along the road, already half sure that the race was 
won and that he could reach a safe place in time. 
The highway was level now, for two or three 
miles, over the high yoke, below which, on the 
other side, Camaldoli lay among the trees. He 
settled down once more to a long and steady gallop, 
and the going was fairly good, for the voleanic 
stuff used in making the road drank up the rain 
thirstily and was just softened by it without turn- 
ing to mud. His terror was subsiding a little. 
But all at once from far behind came the regular, 
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galloping, tramping tread of the horse his brother 
was riding. He turned as though he had been 
struck, and there, a mile behind him, was a dark, 
moving thing on the road. They had not been 
injured, they had not been killed, they were up 
and after him again. And again his teeth chat- 
tered and his hands grew cold on the reins. 

The entrance to the avenue of Camaldoli was in 
sight, and he set his teeth to keep them still in his 
head. It was half a mile from the entrance to the 
house, and little more than that to Santa Vittoria. 
But if he turned into the entrance, Tebaldo would 
eut across the fields and might catch him under 
the trees, caring little who might be there to see. 
It was safer to make for Santa Vittoria. 

He passed the turn of the road at a round pace, 
and the good horse breasted the hill bravely. But 
on the smooth highway, the difference in weight 
began to tell very soon. Tebaldo was clearly in 
sight again now, stretching himself along the 
mare’s body, his head on her neck, his voice close 
to her ear, riding like vengeance in a whirlwind, 
gaining at every stride. 

Francesco’s horse was almost spent, and he 
knew it. He had spurs and used them cruelly, 
and the poor beast struggled to gallop still, while 
the lean brown mare gained on him. The sun was 
low among the lurid clouds, and sent a pale level 
glare across the desolate land. 
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Before the cemetery gate, her black clothes and 
her black shawl drenched with the thunderstorm 
and clinging to her, Concetta sat in her accus- 
tomed place, bent low. Francesco scarcely saw 
her, as he rode up the last stretch for his life. 
But, as he passed her, his horse stumbled a little. 
Francesco thought he shied at-the black figure, but 
it was not that. Four, five, six strides more, and 
the brave beast stumbled again, staggered as Fran- 
cesco sprang to the ground, and then rolled over, 
stone dead, in the middle of the road. 

Francesco did not glance at him as he lay there, 
but ran like a deer up the last few yards of the 
hill. The little church was just on the other side, 
and it might be open. Tebaldo was not two hun- 
dred yards behind him, and had seen all and was 
ready, and the lean mare came tearing on. She 
took the dead horse’s body in her desperate stride, 
just as Francesco burst into the church. 

With all his strength he tried to force the bolt 
of the lock across the door inside, for the key was 
outside where Ippolito had left it when he had 
entered. He could not move it, and he heard the 
thunder of hoofs without. If Tebaldo had not 
seen him enter, the mare would gallop past the 
closed door to the gate of the town. In wild fear 
he waited the ten seconds that seemed an age. 
The clattering ceased suddenly, and someone was 
forcing the door in behind him. Francesco’s lips 
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moved, but he could not cry out. He ran from 
the door up the aisle. 

When Tebaldo had killed him, on the ‘steps of 
the altar, he sheathed the big knife, with which 
he had done the deed at one blow, and instantly 
dropped it through the old gilded grating under 
the altar itself, behind which the bones of the 
saint lay in a glass casket. No one would ever 
look for it there. 

As though the fever that had burned him were 
suddenly quenched in the terrible satisfaction of 
murder, the natural colour returned to his face for 
a moment, and he grew cold. Then all at once he 
realized what he had done, and he knew that he 
must escape from the church before anyone sur- 
prised him. He turned away from the altar and 
found himself face to face with Ippolito Saraci- 
nesca, who had been at work at the back of the 
organ, while he was waiting for the fat sacristan 
as usual, and had come down the winding stairs as 
soon as he had heard the noise of running feet, 


without even going to the front of the loft to see © 


who was there. 

Tebaldo stood stock-still, facing the priest while 
one might have counted a score. He knew him 
well and was known to Ippolito. But Ippolito 
could not see who it was that lay dead across the 
steps, for the face was downwards. Tebaldo 
looked at the churchman’s calm and fearless eyes 
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and knew that he was lost, if he could not silence 
him. Before Ippolito spoke, for he was too much 
surprised and horror-struck to find anything to 
say, and was rather thinking of what he ought to 
do, the Sicihan was on his knees, grasping his 
sleeve with one hand and crossing himself with 
the other. 

He began the words of the Confession. A mo- 
ment more and he was confessing to Ippolito as 
to a priest, and under the sacred seal of silence, 
the crime of having slain his brother. Ippolito 
could not stop him, for he had a scruple. He 
could not know that the man did not at once truly 
repent of what he had done, and in that case, as a 
priest, he was bound to hear and to keep silence 
forever. 'Tebaldo knew that, and went to the end, 
and said the last Latin words even while getting 
on his feet again. 

“JT cannot give you absolution,” said the young 
priest. “The case is too grave for that. But your 
confession is safe with me.” 

Tebaldo nodded, and turned away. He walked 
firmly and quickly to the door, went out and 
closed it behind him. He had already made up 
his mind what to do. He met the fat sacristan 
less than twenty paces from the church. He 
had known him all his life, and he stopped him, 
asking him where he was going. The man ex- 
plained. 
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“Don Tppolito will not need you to blow the 
organ to-day,” said Tebaldo, gravely. “He has 
just killed my brother in the church. I have 
turned the key on him, and am going to fetch the 
carabineers.” 

The fearful lie was spoken with perfect direct- 
ness and clearness. The man started, stared at 
Tebaldo, and grew pale with excitement, but he 
could not believe his ears till Tebaldo had repeated 
the words. Then he spoke. 

“We thought he had killed him yesterday after- 
noon by the cemetery,” he said. “And now he 
has really done it! Madonna! Madonna! And 
another of them killed Don Ferdinando!” 

“What is that about the cemetery?” asked 
Tebaldo. “Tell me as we go, for I am in a 
heey. 

“Tt is better that I stay,” said theman. “He 
knows the lock and he may be able to slip the bolt 
from the inside, for he is very strong. He almost 
killed Don Francesco last night with his hands and 
only a stone he picked up.” 

He told Tebaldo in a few words the story which 
the peasants had already invented. 

“T am glad you have told me,” said Tebaldo. 
“Tt explains this horrible murder. I will go for 
the carabineers at once. There is no more time to 
be lost. Stay here and watch the door.” 

He knew he could trust the man to do his worst 
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against a Roman, and he walked rapidly into the 
town. 

Ippolito watched Tebaldo until the door closed 
behind him. He was a very honourable as well as 
a very good man, and though as a priest he felt 
that he must give the murderer the benefit of a 
doubt, he felt as a man that the doubt could not 
really exist, and that Tebaldo had intentionally 
put him under the seal of confession in order to 
destroy his power of testifying in the case. The 
clever treachery was revolting to him. 

He turned to look at the dead man, suddenly 
hoping that there might be some life left in him 
after all. He went and knelt beside him on the 
step of the altar and turned his body over so that 
it lay on its back. He felt the sort of pitying 
repulsion for anything dead which every sensi- 
tively organized man or woman feels, but he told 
hinself that it was his duty to make sure that 
Francesco was not alive. 

There was no doubt about that. Even he, in 
his inexperience, could not mistake the look in the 
wide-open, sightless eyes. He shuddered when he 
remembered how only twenty-four hours ago he 
had struck the poor dead head again and again 
with all his might, and he thanked Heaven that 
he had not struck harder and more often. He 
looked for the wound. It was on the left side low 
down in the breast, and must have gone to the 
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heart at once. There was blood on both his hands, 
but very little had run down upon the steps. 

He got his handkerchief from the side pocket 
of his cassock, and started as he felt there the 
sheathed knife which Orsino had made him earry. 
There was no water in the church, except a little 
holy water, and he could not defile that, so he 
wiped his hands as well as he could on his hand- 
kerchief and put the latter back into his pocket. 

Suddenly he realized that he ought to be doing 
something, and he stood up, and looked about in 
hesitation. He asked himself how far the secret 
of confession bound him, and whether it could be 
regarded as a betrayal to call the authorities at 
once. Someone might have seen Tebaldo leave 
the church, and to give the alarm at once might 
be to fasten suspicion upon him. The rule about 
the secrecy of confession is very strict. 

The sacristan might be expected to appear at any 
moment, too. Ippolto looked at his watch and 
wondered why the man had not come already. 
He was in great difficulty, for the case was urgent. 
Being alone, too, he did not like to shut up the 
church, leaving the dead man there alone. But 
he was sure that the sacristan would come in a 
few moments. It was more than half an hour 
since he had sent the lame boy to find him. It 
was wiser to wait for him and send him for the 
doctor and the carabineers. 
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He paced up and down before the altar rail 
rather nervously, glancing every now and then at 
the dead man. But the sacristan did not come. 
He thought it would be charitable to straighten 
out the lifeless limbs and cross the hands upon 
the breast, and he went up the steps and did so. 
When it was finished, he found more blood on his 
hands, and again rubbed away as much as he could 
with his handkerchief. Once more he paced the 
stone floor. Then he remembered that in his 
excitement he had not even said a prayer, and he 
knelt awhile by the rail, repeating some of the 
psalms for the dead, in a low voice. 

He rose and walked again, and his eyes fell on 
the queer words in worn, raised letters on the slab 
in the floor —‘Esca Pagliuca pesca Saracen ’ — and 
again he was struck by the way in which his own 
name, or something very like it, could be made 
out of the letters. 

He walked down the church, intending to look 
out and see whether the sacristan were coming. 
He was surprised to find the door locked. ‘Then, 
all at once, he heard the sound of many voices, 
speaking loudly and coming nearer. He could 
distinguish his own name, spoken again and again 
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Ippotrro moved a step backwards when he heard 
the key turned in the lock, for the door opened 
inwards. It swung wide, a moment later, and he 
faced a multitude of angry eyes. There was Te- 
baldo pointing to him with an evil smile on his 
thin lips, and his lids falling at the angles lke 
those of a vulture that scents death. There was 
the young red-haired lieutenant of infantry, gazing 
sharply at him; there was a corporal, with three 
or four of the foot-carabineers in their forage- 
caps. These represented the law. But pressing 
upon them, around them, and past them, was also 
a throng of angry men, and with them half a 
dozen women, and some children, even little ones, 
and the lame boy who waited every day to call 
the sacristan, and the fat sacristan himself, with 
the disturbing cast in his eye. In the background, 
just within the door when all had entered, and 
leaning against the doorpost, stood Concetta, her 
shawl falling back from her head, her splendid 
eyes gleaming with insanity. 

“Take him,” said Tebaldo, harshly. “There lies 
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my brother, before the altar, and his blood is on 
this man’s hands.” 

Then came a discordant chorus of cries and 
curses from the crowd. ; 

“Take the priest of the Saracinesca! Handcuff 
him! Put him in chains! Curses on his soul, 
and on the souls of his dead!” 

“He tried to kill him with a stone yesterday!” 

“He has done it to-day, the assassin!” 

“Tet us burn him alive! Let us tear him to 
pieces! Death to the Roman!” 

“ Tet me get my hands upon his face!” screamed 
a dishevelled woman. 

And a child, that stood near, spit at him. 

Ippolito had stepped backwards before them 
and faced them, pale and staring in amazement 
and horror. He could not understand, at first. 
The hideous treachery was altogether beyond his 
belief. Yet Tebaldo’s outstretched hand pointed 
at him, and it was Tebaldo’s voice that was bid- 
ding the soldiers take him. Their faces were 
impenetrable. Only the young: Piedmontese officer, 
used to another world in the civilized north, be- 
trayed in his expression the sort of curiosity one 
sees in the looks of people who are watching wild 
beasts in a cage. 

“You had better clear the church,” he said to 
the carabineers. “This confusion is unseemly.” 

He was not their officer, but they at once began 
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to obey him. The crowd resisted a little, when the 
big men pushed them back with outstretched arms, 
as one gathers canes in the brake, to bind them 
together before cutting them off at the roots. 

“They will let him go, like his brother,” growled 
an old man, fiercely. 

“They will send him to Rome, and then let 
him go free, because he is a Roman,” said the 
crooked little carpenter. 

And the little boy spat at Ippolito again, and 
dodged the hand of one of the soldiers and ran 
out. With protesting cries, and with many curses 
and many evil threats, the people allowed them- 
selves to be pushed out without any violence. 

“JT am the sacristan,” said the fat man, object- 
ing; and they let him stay. 

“T am Concetta,” said the dark girl, gravely. 

“Let her stay,” advised the sacristan. “She 
saw the priest beat him yesterday.” 

Ippolito had not spoken a word. He had 
folded his arms, and stood waiting for the con- 
fusion to end. He was fearless, but he could not 
realize, at first, that he might be seriously accused 
of the murder, and he believed that he should be 
set free very soon. He understood the treachery 
now, however, and his clear eyes fixed themselves 
on Tebaldo’s face. 

When the church was cleared, and the door 
fastened, the corporal stepped up to him. Two 
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of his men had gone to examine the body, and 
to search for the weapon. 

“You are accused of having killed that gentle- 
man,” said the corporal, quietly. “He is quite 
dead, and you are in the church with him. There 
is blood on both your hands. What have you to 
say?” 

“TY did not kill him,” said Ippolito, simply. 
“When I saw that he was lying before the altar, 
I examined him, to see if he were dead. That is 
how I soiled my hands.” 

The two men came back from the altar. They 
had ascertained that Francesco had been killed by 
a knife-thrust, but had not found the knife. 

El regret that I must search you,” said the 
corporal, in his quiet, determined voice. 

“You will find a knife in my pocket,” answered 
Ippolito, very pale, for he saw how all evidence 
must go against him. 

The corporal looked up sharply, for he himself 
was surprised. Ippolito emptied his pockets, not 
wishing to submit to the indignity of being searched. 
He at once produced the sheathed bowie knife and 
the handkerchief, which was deeply dyed with 
blood and not yet dry. Some of it had stained the 
yellow leathern sheath in several places. The cor- 
poral drew out the weapon, which was bright and 
spotless, returned it to its sheath, and then held up 
the handkerchief by two corners. It is very easy 
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to wipe blood from burnished steel, provided it is 
done instantly, and the corporal had a wide experi- 
ence of such matters. He concluded that Ippolito 
might have cleaned the knife with the pocket 
handkerchief. He handed both objects to one of 
his men. 

Tebaldo’s lids had quivered and his lips had 
moved a little as he looked on. It seemed as 
though some supernatural power were conspiring 
in his favour against his enemy. But he said 
nothing. The young officer opened his blue eyes 
very wide, and thoughtfully twisted his small, red 
moustache. 

Ippolito emptied the other pocket of his cassock, 
and produced a small volume of the Breviary, con- 
taining the offices for the spring, a little flexible 
morocco pocket-book, containing a few bank-notes, 
and an ivory-handled penknife. 

“Tt is enough,” said the corporal. “ These things 
do not interest us. Your name,” he added, taking 
out his note-book and pencil. 

“Tppolito Saracinesea.” 

“Son of whom ?” 

“Of Don Giovanni Saracinesea, Prince of Sant? 
Tlario, of Rome.” 

“Age?” 

“Twenty-seven years.” 

“Your occupation ?” 

“A priest.” 
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«Present residence ? ” 

“Rome. I am staying with my brother at 
Camaldoli.” 

The corporal noted the answers rapidly in his 
book, and returned it to his pocket, buttoning his 
tunic again. ‘hen he was silent for a moment. 

“You have already given your account of the 
affair,” he said presently to Tebaldo. “It is not 
necessary to repeat it. But this girl — what has 
she to say?” He turned to Concetta. 

Gravely, but with gleaming eyes, the pale and 
beautiful girl came forward and faced Ippolito. 

“Yesterday at sunset I was at the gate of the 
cemetery,” she said. “This man’s brother, who 
lives at Camaldoli, shot this Don Tebaldo’s brother, 
to whom I was betrothed, and he is buried in the 
cemetery. Therefore, I go every day to the gate, 
to visit him. Yesterday Don Francesco came up 
the road and was speaking to me. He who hes 
there dead was talking with me but yesterday. 
God give his soul peace and rest. Then this priest, 
eoming down from Santa Vittoria, fell upon him 
from behind treacherously, and choked him by the 
collar, and beat him upon the head, so that he fell 
down fainting. But certain peasants came by that 
way and lifted him up and took him into our village, 
but the priest went down to Camaldoli. This I 
saw, and this I tell you. And now two Saracinesca 
have killed two Pagliuca.” 
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She ceased speaking, and her white hands drew 
her shawl over her head, for she was in church, 
where a woman’s head should be covered. 

“Do you admit the truth of what this girl 
says?” asked the corporal, turning to Ippolito. 

“Tt is true that I beat Francesco Pagliuca with 
my hands yesterday afternoon.” 

“Do you not admit also that you killed him to- 
day, in this church, with that knife? Don Tebaldo 
testifies that he saw you do it.” 

The young priest drew himself up to his height, 
and his clear gaze riveted itself on Tebaldo’s 
half-veiled eyes. The good man faced the bad 
silently for many seconds. . 

“Did you testify that you saw me kill your 
brother?” asked Ippolito, at last. 

“J did, and I shall repeat my testimony at the 
proper time,” answered Tebaldo, steadily. 

But under the clear, high innocence that silently 
gave him the lie, his eyelids drooped more and 
more, till he looked down. 

“Do you admit that you killed him ?” asked the 
corporal again. 

“JT did not kill him.” 

“But you must necessarily know who did, if 
you did not,” said the soldier. “The sacristan 
says that you sent a boy for him some time ago. 
The man is only just dead, as my men have seen. 
You must have been in the:church when he was 
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killed, and you must have seen the man who 
did it.” 

Ippolito had not seen the deed done, but he had 
seen the murderer. It would be hard to answer on 
the one point and not on the other, and by the very 
smallest slip he might unintentionally say some- 
thing which might end in the betrayal of the secret 
told him in confession. He therefore kept silent. 

“You say nothing? You insist in saying noth- 
ing ?” asked the corporal. 

“T say nothing beyond what I have said. I did 
not do it.” 

“And you,” continued the soldier, addressing 
Tebaldo, “ you testify that you saw this man do it?” 

“T do. Those things would bear evidence with- 
out me,” added Tebaldo, pointing to the knife and 
the bloody handkerchief, which latter one of the 
soldiers held by a single corner in order not to soil 
his fingers. “Those things, and the man’s hands,” 
he added. “Moreover, his brother killed my other 
brother, as everyone knows, and he himself admits 
that he assaulted Francesco only last night.- You 
can hardly hesitate about arresting him, corporal. 
The fact that he is a Roman and that we are 
Sicilians is hardly a sufficient defence, I think.” 

The corporal understood that he had no choice. 
He was a very sensible man and had seen much 
service in Sicily, and whenever there was blood- 
shed he was inclined to attribute the crime to a 
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Sicilian rather than to an Italian. He liked Ippo- 
lito’s face and innocent eyes and would have given 
much to feel that he had a right to leave him at 
liberty. But he had to admit that the evidence 
was overpoweringly strong against the accused. 
At first sight, indeed, it seemed perfectly absurd 
to suppose that a young churchman of a sensitive 
organization and educated in a high state of civili- 
zation should suddenly, wilfully, and violently stab 
to death such a man as the carabineer believed Fran- 
cesco Pagliuca to have been; a man against whom 
the authorities had been warned, as being likely on 
the contrary to do the Saracinesca some injury, if 
he could; a man who had grown up in a wild part 
of Sicily, imbued with the lawless ideas of the 
mafia; a man, in fact, who though a nobleman by 
birth was looked upon as a ‘maffeuso,’ and whose 
brother had certainly had friendly relations with 
outlaws. It was not to be denied that the cara- 
bineers and the soldiers were all strongly preju- 
diced in favour of the Saracinesca, as against the 
Corleone. 

At the same time, the evidence was overwhelm- 
ing, and was the more so because Ippolito was so 
obstinately silent and would say nothing in self- 
defence beyond making a general denial of the 
charge. In his difficulty the corporal turned to 
the officer of the line, both as his military superior 
and as a man of higher education than himself. - 
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He wanted support. He begged the lieutenant to 
speak with him in private for a moment, and they 
moved away together to one of the side chapels. 

Ippolito folded his arms and paced up and down 
before the carabineers, in profound and distressing 
perplexity. Tebaldo leaned against a pillar and 
watched him with evil satisfaction. Concetta went 
and knelt down, facing the altar, by a pillar on the 
opposite side, and the fat sacristan stood still in the 
background, watching everybody. 

The lieutenant shook his head from time to time 
while the corporal went over the case. 

“For my part,” said the officer, at last, “I will 
wager my honour as a soldier that the priest did 
not kill him. But you will have to arrest him, not 
because of the feeling in the village, but simply 
because the evidence appears to be so strong. 
There is something here which we do not under- 
stand. But soldiers are not called upon to under- 
stand. It is always our duty to act to the best 
of our ability on what we can see. Understand- 
ing such things belongs to the law. I advise you 
to take him to your quarters and get him away 
from here to-night. He will make no resistance, of 
course.” 

The corporal was satisfied, though he did not like 
the duty, and he came back to Ippolito. 

“Tt is my duty to arrest you,” he said, in a tone 
which expressed some respect and much annoyance. 
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Ippolito had stopped in his walk and turned when 
he heard the soldier’s footsteps behind him. 

“You must do what you think right,” he said 
ealmly. “Iam ready.” 

The corporal gave an order to his men and re- 
quested Ippolito to walk between them. Then he 
himself opened the door of the church. 

A multitude of people had assembled outside, 
and there were now at least three times as many as 
had at first followed Tebaldo and the carabineers. 
Many more were hurrying down from the gate, and 
there was the confused sound of many voices, talk- 
ing angrily. But when Ippolito appeared there was 
silence fora moment. Then, from far back in the 
crowd, came a single cry, loud, high, derisive, and 
full of hatred. 

“ Assassin !” 

The word rang out, and was immediately taken 
up and repeated by a hundred men and women, 
with a sort of concentrated fury that hissed out 
the syllables, as though each were a curse. 

Ippolito faced the people calmly enough, walking 
between the four carabineers, who marched two 
and two on each side of him, and the evening light 
shone full upon his clear-cut features and _ his 
innocent, brave eyes. He needed courage as well 
as innocence to bear him through the ordeal, for 
he knew that but for the handful of soldiers the 
crowd would have made short work of tearing him 
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to pieces in their fury. For once, the soldiers 
were on their side against the hated Italians of 
the mainland. The people applauded them and 
their corporal, and the infantry officer, as they 
went by. : 

The children ran before, crying out to the people 
who were still coming down from the village. 

“ Here comes the priest of the Saracinesca!” 
they shouted. ‘“ Here comes the assassin!” 

“ Assassin! assassin!” Ippolito heard the word 
a thousand times in five minutes. And some of 
the people spoke to the soldiers and the corporal. 

“Give him to us, Uncle Carabineer!” cried the 
crooked carpenter. ‘ What has the law to do with 
him? Give him tous! We will serve him half 
roasted and half boiled!” 

All the people who heard laughed at this and 
jeered at Ippolito. 

“See the blood on his hands!” screamed the 
carpenter’s big wife, suddenly catching sight of 
the red stains. “See the blood of Sicily on the 
priest’s hands !” 

A yell rose from all the multitude, for a hundred 
had heard the woman’s high, shrill voice, and the 
rest took up the cry, so that the children who 
went before ran back to see what was the matter. 
One was the woman’s child. She caught him in 
her strong arms and raised him up to see, as she 
marched along. 
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“See the good Sicilian blood!” she cried into 
the boy’s ear. 

“Curses upon the souls of his dead!” yelled 
the child, half mad with excitement. 

All the people surged along together, running 
and jostling one another to keep the priest in 
sight. And the children whistled and made cat- 
calls and strange noises, and the women screamed, 
and the men cursed him in their hard voices. 

Bareheaded he walked between the soldiers, 
looking far ahead and not seeing or not wishing 
to see the people, nor to understand what they 
said. He had but one thought—not to break 
the faith of his priestly order by betraying the 
confession. Had he known that death was before 
him, he would not have yielded. 

Suddenly something struck him on the shoulder, 
and he started, and his face changed. Someone 
had thrown a rotten orange at him, well aimed, 
and as it smashed upon his shoulder, some of the 
yellow juice spurted upon his cheek. For one 
moment the calm look was gone, and the clear 
features set themselves sternly, -and the eyes 
flashed with human anger at the indignity of the 
insult. The crowd screamed with delight, and 
pushed the soldiers upon each other. 

“Walt!” cried the carabineer corporal. 

Ina moment his great army revolver was in his 
hand, and all his men, watching him, had theirs 
ready. 
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“We are acting in the name of the law,” he 
said, in a loud voice. “If anything more is 
thrown at us, we shall disperse you, and you 
must take the consequences.” 

“The orange was not thrown at you,” cried 
the carpenter’s wife. 

“T have warned you,” said the corporal. “Stand 
off, there! Fall back! Make way!” And he kept 
his revolver in his hand, as the people slunk 
away to right and left, cowed by the sight of the 
weapon. 

After that there was less noise for a while, though 
he did not pretend to control that, nor to hinder 
them from saying what they pleased. And pres- 
ently they began again, and the hissing words filled 
the air, and pierced the young priest’s ears. 

But he said nothing, and his face was cold and 
pale again, as he walked on, fearless and innocent, 
keeping the real murderer’s secret for the sake of 
his own churechman’s vow, and holding his head 
high amidst the insults and the jeers of the multi- 
tude. 

It was a long way, for they had to march through 
the whole town to reach the quarters of the cara- 
bineers in the old convent on the other side. Ippo- 
lito would have marched a whole day’s journey 
without wincing, if it had fallen to his lot, but he 
was glad when the wooden gates of the yard were 
loudly shut behind him, and he was at last free 
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from his enemies. He looked round, and Tebaldo 
was gone, and Concetta, and the sacristan, as well 
as all the rest, except the carabineers. The officer 
of the line had gone home to write a despatch to 
his colonel, and Ippolito was alone with the cara- 
bineers. 

Meanwhile the little lame boy whom Ippolito 
employed, and who had a sort of half-grateful, half- 
expectant attachment for the kind priest, had done 
a brave thing, considering his infirmity. Seeing 
what was happening at the church and hearing 
what all the people said, he quietly slipped away 
and limped down to Camaldoli to warn Orsino 
Saracinesca. It took him a long time to get there, 
for he was very lame, having one leg quite crooked 
from the knee, besides some natural deformity of 
the hip. But he got to the gate at last, and it 
chanced that Orsino had just come in from riding 
and was standing there, his rifle slung behind him, 
when the little boy came down. 

At first Orsino could not understand, and when 
he partly understood, he could not at first believe, 
the story. The boy’s account, however, was cir- 
cumstantial, and could not possibly have been in- 
vented. Then, when he felt sure that his brother 
was accused of Francesco’s murder, Orsino’s face 
darkened, and he called for his horse again and 
mounted quickly. The little lame boy looked up 
to him wistfully, beginning to limp along, and 
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Orsino bent over in his saddle and picked him up 
with one hand by his clothes, and set him before 
him, though he was a dirty little fellow. Then he 
galloped off up the hill. But the boy begged to be 
let down to the ground at the cemetery, for he said 
that his mother would kill him if she knew that he 
had warned Orsino. 

The crowd was still lngering in the streets as 
the big man on his big horse came thundering along 
the paved way, his rifle at his back and the holsters 
on his saddle, his face stern and set. It was as well 
that he did not meet Tebaldo Pagliuca just then. 
It was one thing to throw an orange at an unarmed 
priest, and to scream out curses at him; it was quite 
another to stand in the way of Orsino Saracinesca, 
with nearly thirty shots to dispose of, mounted on 
his strong horse, and in a bad temper. The people 
shrank aside in silence, and looked after the hated 
Roman as he galloped by towards the carabineers’ 
quarters. 

He struck the gate with his heavy boot by way 
of knocking, without dismounting. A man on duty 
inside asked who he was, for there were orders to 
keep the gate shut on account of the crowd. 

“ Saracinesca !” answered Orsino. 

The gate swung back, and he rode in and asked 
for the corporal, dismounted, threw the bridle to the 
soldier, and went into the house. The corporal met 
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“What is the meaning of this?” asked Orsino. 
“Ts it true that you have arrested my brother ?” 

“T was obliged to do so,” answered the corporal, 
quietly enough. “I consulted the heutenant and 
he also advised it. I am sorry, but it was evidently 
my duty.” 

“Release him at once,” said Orsino, in a tone of 
authority. 

The corporal shook his head. 

“T cannot do that,” he answered. “You are at 
liberty to see him, but he is a prisoner.” 

“You are the best judge of your own conduct. 
You know what you are doing. I shall telegraph 
to the Ministry in Rome at once.” 

“The Minister will not order Don Ippolito’s 
release,” answered the corporal, with conviction. 

Orsino stared at him, and laughed rather roughly. 

“You are mad,” he replied. “ You will lose 
your stripes for this, if nothing worse happens to 
you. I advise you to let my brother out at once.” 

“Signor Don Orsino,” said the corporal, gravely, 
“T am an old soldier. I am especially instructed 
to protect you and your interests here. Yet, in 
the execution of my duty, I have been absolutely 
obliged to arrest your brother, the Reverend Don 
Ippohto, for killing Don Francesco Pagliuca, in 
the church of Santa Vittoria, this afternoon. The 
evidence was such that I should have risked deg- 
radation and punishment, if I had refused to arrest 
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him. It is not for me to judge of his possible 
guilt, which to me, personally, seems impossible. 
I could only act as a non-commissioned officer of 
carabineers is obliged to act by the terms of our 
general orders. I say this to you personally, but 
I am answerable for the act to my superiors, and 
they do not often overlook mistakes. If you will 
come with me into my private room, I will tell 
you all the details of the case, and show you the 
knife and the blood-stained handkerchief which we 
found in Don Ippolito’s pocket. I and my men 
will do all in our power to serve you, as we are 
instructed to do; but to release Don Ippolito with- 
out further proceedings is absolutely out of the 
question.” 

Orsino’s expression changed while the man was 
speaking, for he judged him to be what he was, 
an honourable soldier with a vast amount of 
common sense. He followed him into the little 
room which had been the parlour of the convent, 
and sat down beside the plain deal table on which 
lay several day-books and a heap of large ruled 
paper with printed headings over the columns, 
half filled with neat writing. A little lamp with 
a green shade was already burning. 

Orsino sat down and listened patiently to all 
the corporal had to say. When the latter had 
finished, he had said more than enough to prove 
to any sane person that he had done his duty. 
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There was the fact of the quarrel on the pre- 
vious day. It mattered little that Orsino knew 
the true cause of the scuffle in the road, and that 
the corporal had not known it till Orsino told 
him. The fact of violence remained. There was 
the singularly continuous chain of circumstantial 
evidence got in the church. And there was Ippo- 
lito’s obstinate silence. 

“T see,” said Orsino, gravely. “I beg your 
pardon. You have done right. That Francesco 
Pagliuca was killed by his brother Tebaldo, I am 
convinced.” 

“By his own brother?” exclaimed the cara- 
bineer, incredulously. 

“That is what I believe; but I have no evi- 
dence. I should lke to see Don Ippolito, if you 
please.” 

“T am glad that you understand me,” said the 
corporal, who was used to being misjudged. 

He led the way to a door in the corridor, and 
opened it. It was not locked, and he simply 
closed it by the latch, after admitting Orsino. 

The room was a large one, overlooking the am- 
ple courtyard, but the two windows were heavily 
barred, as indeed were all those on the lower floor 
of the old convent. On one side, against the wall, 
stood a low trestle bed, covered with one of the 
soldiers’ brown blankets. ‘Phere was a deal table 
that had been painted green, an iron washstand, 
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and half a dozen rush-bottomed chairs. On the 
table stood a small lamp, with a shade precisely 
hke the corporal’s own, and beside it there was a 
big jug of wine and a heavy glass tumbler into 
which nothing had as yet been poured. The cor- 
poral had brought the wine himself, supposing that 
Ippolito would need it. It was the soldier’s idea 
of comfort and refreshment. 

Ippolito sat by the other side of the table, and 
started to his feet as Orsino entered. He smiled 
rather sadly, for he knew that he was in a very 
terrible and dangerous situation. So far as he 
could see, he might be sent to penal servitude 
for Tebaldo’s crime, for nothing could have induced 
him to break his vow and betray the secret. 

Orsino grasped his outstretched hand. 

“T knew you would come,” said Ippolito, with 
a glad intonation. “Who called you? They all 
hate us here. You should have heard how they 
cursed me and all of us, in the street. Somebody 
threw a rotten orange at me, and hit my shoulder, 
but the carabineers kept them in order after that.” 

Orsino said something under his breath, and 
looked steadily into his brother’s eyes. At last 
he spoke, and asked one question, quietly, coax- 
ingly, as though only half hoping for an answer: 

“Did Tebaldo kill him, or did he not?” 

Ippolito’s eyelids quivered at the suddenness 
of the question. His soul abhorred a lie, and 
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most of all one to proclaim the innocence of such 
a man. To answer the truth was to betray the 
confession and to break his solemn vow before 
God, as a priest. Silence, perhaps, was equivalent 
to casting suspicion on the murderer. 

But he kept silent, for he could do nothing else. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Ippoxiiro was silent, and he turned away from 
his brother, half fearing lest even his eyes should 
assent to the accusation against Tebaldo. He went 
towards the window, through which the afterglow 
of the sunset was still faintly visible, and then, 
as though changing his mind, he came back to the 
table and sat down, keeping his face from the lamp 
as much as possible. Orsino took another chair. 

“Tt is not right to accuse anyone of such a 
crime without evidence,” said Ippolito, slowly. 

Orsino did not answer at once. He took two 
cigars from his pocket and silently offered one 
to his brother, and both began to smoke, without 
speaking. They were so much in sympathy, as a 
rule, that there would have been nothing surpris- 
ing in their silence on any ordinary occasion. But 
the elder man now felt that there was a mystery of 
which Ippolito was making a secret; he knew his 
brother’s extraordinary but perfectly quiet tenacity 
when he chose not to speak of anything, and he 
turned the whole situation over in his mind. He 
was in possession of all the details known to the 


carabineers, and of another piece of information 
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which had not reached them, but which he was 
keeping to himself until it might be of use. 

For one of his men had seen from a long way off 
how a man riding bareback had chased a man on a 
saddled horse up the long straight hill to the ceme- 
tery, and he had told Orsino of the fact before 
the lame boy had arrived, though he admitted 
that he had not been able to recognize the riders. 
Orsino himself had found Taddeo’s horse lying 
dead in the road just beyond the gate of the grave- 
yard, and his own horse had shied atit. He recog- 
nized the dead beast, which was well known as one 
of the best horses in the country, and he had seen 
in a flash that it was not injured, and had not been 
shot, whereat he had concluded that it had proba- 
bly been ridden to death in the race his man had 
described. Ippolito had told him, after the scuffle 
on the previous evening, that Concetta had directed 
the peasants to take Francesco to Taddeo’s house. 
Distrusting Tebaldo altogether, as Orsino did, it 
was not extraordinary that he should hit on some- 
thing very near the truth, by a single guess 
founded on what he knew. He was in total 
ignorance of Aliandra’s connexion with the story, 
_ and he had no idea why the one brother should 
have been chasing the other. But he had often 
heard. of Tebaldo’s fits of ungovernable fury. 
Vittoria herself had told Orsino that, at such 
times, Tebaldo was more dangerous than a wild 
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beast, and she had also told him that her brothers 
often quarrelled. 

Orsino guessed that such a quarrel had taken 
place to-day, somewhere on the road, and that it 
had ended in Francesco’s killing his horse, reach- 
ing the church on foot, and being overtaken by his 
brother and stabbed a few seconds later, as had 
really happened. 

Orsino was not very clever in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but his mind was direct and 
logical, when he exerted it. He went a step 
farther in his guessing, and concluded that Ippo- 
hto had not seen the murder, nor perhaps Tebaldo 
himself, but that Tebaldo had seen him. The 
priest had come down from the organ loft, had 
found the body lying on the steps, and had moved 
it, while Tebaldo had conceived the idea of accusing 
him of the deed. He explained Ippolito’s silence 
by attributing to him, as a very conscientious man, 
the most extreme fear of bringing an accusation 
for which he had no ocular evidence. Though the 
train of thought is not easily expressed in words, 
it was a sufficiently reasonable one. 

When he had followed it out, he knocked the 
ashes from his cigar, and looked at his brother. 

“Tam going to tell you what I think,” he said, 
“for you are making a mystery of the truth out of 
some scruple of conscience.” 

Ippolito shaded his eyes with his hand, resting 
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his elbow on the table. He felt his brow moisten 
suddenly with anxiety, lest Orsino should somehow 
have guessed the secret, and his fears increased as 
his brother told him of the race, of the dead horse, 
and of the conclusions he had drawn. 

In his painful position the young priest might 
have been forgiven for wishing that, altogether 
without his agency, Orsino might find out the 
truth. But he did not. As Orsino had once said 
of him, he had in him the stuff that sent martyrs 
to the stake in old days. He honestly hoped, with 
all his heart, that Orsino might not hit on the true 
story, and he was relieved when he heard the end 
of his brother’s deductions. As a man, he was 
most anxious for his own immediate release, and 
he was willing that the murderer should be brought 
to justice. But as a priest, he felt horror at the 
thought that he, who had received the confession, 
might in any way whatever help to bring about 
such a result. 

At that moment he wished that Orsino would 
go away, since he had not, at the first attempt, 
fathomed the secret. He might succeed the sec- 
ond time. 

“T partly understand why you are silent,” said 
Orsino. “It is not good to accuse a man who may 
be innocent. Neither you nor I should care to do 
that. But I am not the Attorney General. You 
can surely speak freely to me. You know that 
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anything you say is safe with me, and it is not 
as though you should be suggesting to me a sus- 
picion which I had not already formed by myself. 
Do you not trust me? It is hardly even a case 
of trust! What could I say? That you, the 
accused, have the same impression which I have. 
But I will not even say that. The point is this: 
You were on the spot, in the church. Your guess 
at the truth must be incomparably more valuable 
than mine. That is what I am trying to make 
you understand.” 

He gently patted the table with his hand, em- 
phasizing the last words, while he leaned forward 
to see his brother’s face. But the latter turned 
away and smoked towards the window. 

“Ts that all true, or not?” Orsino asked, in a 
tone of insistence. 

“What?” asked Ippolito, fearing to commit 
hinself. 

“That you can trust me not to put you in the 
position of accusing an innocent man.” 

“ Yes; of course it is true.” 

Orsino looked at him thoughtfully for a few 
seconds. 

“When you asked me what was true, just now, 
before you answered me, you asked the question 
because you were afraid that your answer might 
include my guess as to what happened. I sup- 
pose my guess was not altogether right, since you 
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were afraid of assenting to it. I wish you would 
look at me, Ippolito! What is all this? Is there 
to be no more confidence between us, because a 
mere look might mean that you suspect Tebaldo 
Pagluca ?” 

Ippolito faced him, and smiled affectionately. 

“Tf you, or our father, or any man like us, were 
in my position, you would act exactly as I am 
acting,” he said slowly. 

“You are perfectly innocent, and yet you act like 
a man who is afraid of incriminating himself!” 
said Orsino, growing impatient at last. 

“T am perfectly innocent, at all events,” an- 
swered Ippolito, with something lke a laugh. 

“T am glad that you are so light-hearted about 
it all. Iamnot. If we cannot catch the man who 
really killed Francesco before to-morrow morning, 
you will be taken down to Messina and imprisoned 
until we can bail you out, if bail is accepted at all, 
which T doubt. You run a good chance of being 
tried for murder. Do you realize that?” 

“T cannot help it, if it comes to that,” said Ippo- 
lito, quietly puffing at his cigar. 

“You can at all events say something to help 
me in proving your innocence +” 

“JT am sorry to say that I cannot.” 

Orsino made an impatient movement, uncrossing 
and recrossing one knee over. the other. 

“You could if you chose,” he said. “ But there 
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is no more terrible obstacle to common sense than 
a morbidly scrupulous conscience. What do you 
suppose our people will think, in Rome?” 

“They will not think me guilty, at all events,” 
answered the priest. His manner changed. “TI 
tell you frankly, Orsino,” he said, his face growing 
square, as it sometimes did, “if I knew that I was 
to be sent to penal servitude for this, I would not 
say one word more than I have said already. It 
is quite useless to question me. Do your best to 
save me,—I know you will,—but do not count 
on me for one word more. Consider me to be a 
lay figure, deaf and dumb, if you please, mad, if 
you choose, an idiot, if it serves to save me, 
but do not expect me to say anything. I will 
not.” 

Orsino knew his brother well, and knew the 
manner and the tone. There was unchangeable 
resolution in every distinct syllable and in every 
quiet intonation. His own irritation disappeared, 
for he realized that Ippolito must have some great 
and honourable reason for keeping silence. 

“So long as you are here, unless we find the 
murderer to-night, you will be shut up in this 
room,” said Orsino, after a pause.. “ No prelimi- 
nary examination can take place here, where there 
is not even an office of the Prefecture. They 
would naturally take you to Randazzo, but Messina 
would be better. We should have more chance of 
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‘getting you out on bail at once if we went to head- 
quarters.” 

- “Randazzo is a cooler place,” observed Ippolito, 
thoughtfully. 

“ What in the world has that to do with it?” 
asked Orsino, in surprise. 

“Only that if I am to be kept in prison all 
summer, I should prefer a cool climate.” 

“Really —” Orsino almost laughed at his calm- 
ness. “That is absurd,” he said. ‘“ We shall cer- 
tainly have the power to get you out provisionally.” 

“T hope so. Let them take me to Messina, if 
you think. it best.” 

“‘T will make the corporal telegraph for authority 
at once. It would be well if we could get off 
before morning and avoid the rabble in the street. 
Have you had supper?” 

“No. They brought me some wine. There it 
is — but I do not want anything. Shall you tele- 
graph to our people? It would be better. They 
might see it in the papers.” 

“Of course. I shall send them a full account, 
and shall send the same telegram to the Minister 
of Justice. I know him very well, and so does our 
father.” 

“Send me up some clothes and my dressing 
things-by a trooper, will you?” said Ippolito. 

They made a few more arrangements, but Orsino 
abstained from asking any more questions, and 
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presently he left his brother alone, and after speak- 
ing with the corporal he mounted his horse and 
rode slowly out of the court into the street, towards 
the telegraph office. Half an hour later -he was 
on his way down to Camaldoli. The people of the 
village had mostly gone into their houses, and the 
streets were almost deserted, for the short twilight 
was over, and it was already night. 

He tried to see ahead of him in the gloom as he 
came near the cemetery, for he expected to find 
the grocer’s horse still lying in the road. But it 
had been taken away already. 

He had hesitated, at first, as to whether he 
should seek out Tebaldo and try to force the truth 
from him by sheer violence, but he had given up the 
idea at once as being absurd. If he failed, as he 
might fail,—for Tebaldo was desperately brave, — 
he should simply be creating fresh evidence of the 
hatred which existed between the two families, 
not to mention the fact that any such encounter 
might easily end in more bloodshed. Even to his 
unimaginative mind there seemed to be a strange 
fatality in the whole story. He had killed one 
brother in self-defence, or in what the law consid- 
ered to be that, and now Ippolito was accused of 
murdering another of the brothers. It was wiser 
to leave the third alone, and to trust to the law to 
prove Ippolito’s innocence. Orsino was not a man 
who instinctively loved violence and fighting, as 
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some men do. He felt that if San Giacinto had 
been present he would somehow have managed to 
set Ippolito free and get Tebaldo imprisoned in 
his place, by sheer strength and the power of terror 
which he exerted over so many people, but which, 
to do him justice, he did not abuse. The giant 
was an extraordinary man, mentally and physically, 
and always put action before logic, and logic before 
sentiment. Orsino, on the contrary, generally 
wished to think out every matter to the end before 
acting, though he was neither slow nor timid when 
he had ultimately made up his mind. 

So far as he could do so, he had decided and 
acted; and his thoughts reverted to the situation 
itself, and most directly, now, to his love for Vit- 
toria. He had been looking forward to seeing her 
before long, for he had begun to understand that 
his presence in Camaldol was not often necessary 
for many days at a time; and of late, durmg his 
lonely rides, he had given himself up to planning 
some means for meeting her during his next visit 
to Rome. 

She was the principal and central being in his 
whole daily life. The separation was not one of 
distance only, for there were other and almost 
insuperable obstacles to his marriage. After Fer- 
dinando’s death, after Maria Carolina d’Oriani’s 
terrible imprecations, after his own father’s abso- 
lute refusal to listen to the proposal, it seemed 
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almost impossible that he should ever really marry 
Vittoria. And now, as though to crush the last 
possibility out of existence, this new and terrible 
disaster had fallen like a thunderbolt from a clear 
sky. 

Orsino was not very easily roused, but persistent 
opposition had the effect of slowly increasing the 
tension of his nature. Events had this effect upon 
him in a cumulative way. And his moral force 
slowly rose, as water in a huge embanked reser- 
voir, into which, being empty, the little stream 
trickles idly, as though it had no force at all; but 
ever quietly flowing in from the source, it covers 
the bottom little by little, and still flows in, day 
by day, week by week; and the water rises slowly 
and very surely, gathering its terrible, incompres- 
sible weight into itself from the streamlet, till the 
body of it is deep and broad, and its weight is 
millions of tons, calm and still and ever rising; 
and then, one day, the freshet comes hissing down 
the bed of the stream, and the last rise in the 
reservoir is sudden and awful. The huge embank- 
ment quivers and rocks, and bursts at last; and 
the pent-up strength of the water is let loose in one 
moment, and sweeps howling and roaring down the 
valley, carrying death in its bosom and leaving 
utter desolation behind. 

As he rode down through the silent night, the 


man wondered when he thought of the emptiness 
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in which his life had once moved, of how little 
he had cared for anything, of the imperturbable 
indifference with which he had thought of all the 
world. For he was beginning to feel his strength 
in him, matched against the resistance of events. 

A girl had wrought the change; and even in his 
ereat perplexity and trouble, his face softened in — 
the dark as he thought of her. Yet he knew, as 
erown men do, that only half the secret was in 
her, and that the other half was in himself. For 
the strength of love is that it is the source of all 
existing hfe, and is a law which men and women 
obey, as atoms are subject to gravitation. That is 
the strength of it. But the beauty of love, and the 
happiness, and the nobility, are of a higher and 
finer essence, not suddenly to be seen, grasped, and 
taken, but distilled in life’s alembie of that which 
was before life, and shall be afterwards, for ever. 

Orsino was not imaginative, and his nature was 
not of that kind which is commonly ealled spirit- 
ual, which is given to contemplation, and delights 
in the beautiful traceries of the soul’s guesswork. 
He vaguely understood that there was more between 
his father and mother and in their happiness than 
he would have called love, though there was noth- 
ing for which he might not hope. At present his 
love was that great natural law, from which, if one 
comes within the sphere of its attraction, there is 
no more escape than there’ is from hunger and 
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thirst. He dignified it in his own person, by his 
inheritance of high manliness and honour. It did 
not dignify him. Vittoria lent it, by her being, 
the purity and loveliness of something half divine 
while wholly human, but it gave her nothing in 
return. Love can be coarse, brutal, violent, and 
yet still be love. According to the being it moves, 
we say that it is ennobled or debased. 

Orsino saw the monster of impossibility rising 
between him and Vittoria, and though he said 
nothing to himself and formed no resolutions, he 
felt something within him rising to meet the im- 
possible, and put it down. And beyond the obsta- 
cles he saw Vittoria’s face clearly, with the light 
on it, watching him, and her eyes expecting him, 
and her ips moving to form words that should bid 
him come. 

He rode slowly on through the blackness, for 
the road descended rapidly, and it was not safe 
to urge his horse. A deep, resentful melancholy 
settled upon him in the damp night air. There 
was nothing hopeless in it, for it was really the 
sensation of a new strength; and as the Greeks — 
knew long ago, all great strength is grave and 
melancholic as Melancholia herself. 

He thought of his brother sitting alone in the 
room where he was confined. He thought of 
Francesco’s body lying in the little church, waiting 
to be buried, as Ferdinando’s had lain, barely a 
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month ago. He thought of the widowed mother, 
twice bereaved, half crazed with suffering already, 
destined to waken on the morrow to meet another 
death wound. He thought of Vittoria, alone with 
that mother, cut off from himself as he was cut off 
from her, mourning with horror, if not with grief, 
for the brother who had been nothing to her while 
he lived. Then he was glad that he had not’ sought 
out Tebaldo and tried to force the truth from him. 
Things were bad enough, without more violence to 
make them worse. 

But most of all he wondered at Ippolito’s silence, 
and afterwards when he had tasted his lonely sup- 
per he sat long in his place, staring at the empty 
chair opposite, and trying to force his intelligence 
to penetrate the mystery by sheer determination. 


CHAPTER XXX 


TrBatpo felt safe that night when he set his 
thirsty lips to a big jug of thin wine and water 
and drained the whole contents at a draught, 
while the fat sacristan stood waiting at the door 
of the room in the grocer’s house. He had been 
giving the man directions about the disposal of 
the funeral. It was the room Francesco had occu- 
pied, and his things lay about in disorder, as he 
had left them early in the morning when he had 
ridden down to Randazzo for the last time. 

The man who had killed him had been under a 
terrible physical and mental strain, ever since he 
had left Rome, in the insanity of his jealousy. 
Now that all was over, he fancied that he should 
be able to think connectedly and reason about the 
future. He sent the man away with the empty 
jug and sat down, feeling in his pocket for a cigar. 
He had none, and he rose again, and began to look 
among his brother’s belongings for something to 
smoke. 

A strange sensation came over him, all at once. 
It seemed as though Francesco could not be dead, 


after all. His things seemed to have his life in 
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them. The leathern valise lay open on the floor, 
one side filled with fresh linen that had been dis- 
turbed in pulling something out, a heap of half- 
unfolded clothes in the other side, keeping up the 
flap that divided the two. A pair of black silk 
braces had fallen out upon the floor; a coat lay 
upon the chair close by; there was a clean hand- 
kerchief on the table, a smart note-book with a 
silver clasp, a small bottle of Eau de Lubin, a new 
novel in a paper cover, a crumpled newspaper two 
days old, and a pink pasteboard box of Egyptian 
cigarettes, open and less than half empty. Tebaldo 
took one and lighted it mechanically at the flame 
of the candle, wondering how it could be that 
Francesco would never want his cigarettes again. 


Surely he would come in, presently, and take one, 


and then would begin the old bickering and quar- 
relling that had gone on for years. 

Now that it was all over, Tebaldo’s first feeling 
among all these objects was that he missed his 
brother, whom he had always so utterly despised 
and whom he had bitterly hated with all his heart. 
He had not the sort of real timidity under a super- 
ficial recklessness which begins to feel the terror 
of remorse almost as soon as the irrevocable deed 
is done. But, little by little, as he turned over 
the things and puffed at the cigarette, a kind of 
stealing horror surrounded him, and would not 
leave him. 
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It had nothing to do with any suspicion of the 
supernatural, and he intended to lie down and try 
to sleep in the bed in which Francesco had slept 
on the previous night. It had nothing to do with 
fear of discovery, for he felt safe and was out- 
wardly brave to recklessness. It was rather the 
horror of having done, almost unwittingly, what 
no power could undo, and of having utterly 
destroyed, at a blow, something to which he had 
been accustomed all his hfe. And this strangely 
piercing regret clashed continually with the expec- 
tation, arising out of long habit, of suddenly see- 
ing Francesco appear in person where all his 
belongings were lying about, in the room he had 
last inhabited. He was reckless, unscrupulous, 
choleric, almost utterly bad, but he was human, as 
all but madmen are. He felt safe, but just then 
he would have risked any danger for the sake of 
seeing Francesco open the door and walk in. 

He threw away his cigarette and sat down to 
think. His eyes fixed themselves, as his chin 
rested on his hand and his elbow on the table, and 
a long time passed before he moved. But when 
he got up, he had taken hold of himself again and 
was ready to begin his hfe once more. His weak- 
nesses did not last long. Francesco was dead. If 
it had been to do over again, he would not have 
done it. He could not have done it at all, in cold 
blood, — perhaps no man could, —and there had 
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been much to rouse him. But since it was done, 
Francesco could never again make love to Ali- 
andra, and there was the evil satisfaction of having 
successfully thrown the guilt upon a Saracinesca, 
of all people, and so cleverly that the accused man 
would, in all probability, be condemned. 

He had made up his mind at the instant as to 
what he should say, and he had said it all to the 
corporal of carabineers. He and his brother had 
met in Randazzo at Basili’s house, and intending 
to come up to Santa Vittoria, had laid a wager, 
the one who first entered the little church to be the 
winner, and Tebaldo had agreed to ride bareback 
and allow his brother a start of five minutes. 
Francesco had killed his horse and had run for the 
church on foot, and Tebaldo had entered two or 
three minutes late. Doubtless, he had said, Fran- 
cesco, in his haste to win the bet, had run against 
Ippohto, and in a moment the quarrel of the 
previous day had been renewed more violently. 
Francesco was unarmed, and the priest had 
stabbed him instantly, just as Tebaldo came in. 
The wager had been a reckless and foolish one, 
no doubt, but there was nothing impossible in the 
story, which perfectly accounted for the wild rid- 
ing, in case, as had really happened, anyone had 
seen the two men on the road. No one but Ali- 
andra Basili knew how they had left her father’s 
house, and she, for her own sake, and certainly 
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for Francesco’s, would not tell what she knew. 
She was sure to say that Tebaldo had borrowed 
the horse, and she would not let her father know 
that the brothers were quarrelling about her. 
Nevertheless, she knew that much, and would 
guess the rest, and being a woman, there was a 
possibility that she might volunteer her evidence 
when she should hear that the innocent priest was 
upon his trial. 

It was necessary to see Aliandra at once. The 
erude cynicism which was at the root of the man’s 
strange character came to the surface again, as he 
followed out his train of thought and discovered, at 
the end of it, where the weak point of his safety lay. 

He slept little that night, though he was weary 
from the mad ride and shaken by the strain under 
which he had lately lived. Again and again he 
dreamed that he was doing the deed, and awoke 
each time with a start in the dark. And the 
familiar perfame of Francesco’s dressing things 
disturbed him, even through the stale smoke of 
the cigarette he had smoked. Yet one of his 
chief characteristics was that he was always ready 
and not easily surprised. Waking, he realized 
each time where he was, who he was, what he had 
done, and the fact that he must be up early in the 
morning, and each time he laid his head upon the 
pillow again with the determination to sleep and 
get the rest he needed. 
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Apart from the elements of fear and honour, 
and in so far as the mere act of killing is con- 
cerned, there is but a difference of degree between 
the homicide who has stabbed a man in anger, and 
the soldier who has killed one enemy, or ten, in 
battle. In most cases the homicide is pursued by 
a fear of consequences to which the soldier is not 
subject. Tebaldo felt himself safe. 

He had lost no time in so fully indemnifying 
Taddeo, the grocer, for the death of his horse, 
that the excellent ‘maffeuso’ had no difficulty in 
providing him with another in the morning. He 
rode up to the carabineers’ quarters and gave 
notice of his movements before going down to 
Randazzo, for he did not wish to appear to leave 
Santa Vittoria without informing the authorities. 
He was told that Ippohto had been taken to 
Messina before dawn, and that Orsino had accom- 
panied him. He had decided that his brother 
should be buried on the following day, and mean- 
while the coffin lay in the little church surrounded 
by many burning candles, and preparations were 
being made for a solemn requiem. Many of the 
people went in, on their way to their work, and 
knelt a moment to say a prayer for the soul of 
Francesco Pagliuca, and a short but heartfelt one 
for the destruction of all the Saracinesea in this 
world and the next. This seemed to them but 
simple justice, though the more devout of them 
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were aware that it was sinful to wish death to 
anyone. 

Tebaldo dismounted at the door of the church, 
and bade a loiterer hold his horse while he went 
in. He knew that the whole population would 
think it strange and unnatural if he should pass 
by, on his business, without stopping, after giving 
such elaborate orders for the funeral. 

For his own part, he would gladly have escaped 
the ugly necessity, not because the hypocrisy of it 
was in the least repugnant to him, but because he 
had the natural animal dislike of revisiting a place 
where something terrible had happened. It was 
so strong that he grew pale as he went in under 
the door and walked up the aisle to the catafalque. 

But the whole place seemed changed. He had 
no realization of the fact that his brother’s body 
lay in the angular thing under the black pall. 
There was a strong smell of incense and many 
lights were burning. He felt that he was 
observed, and his nerves were singularly good. 
He knelt some time with bent head at the foot of 
the coffin, then crossed himself, rose, and went 
out. The people about the door made way for him 
respectfully. There were two or three of the very 
poor among them. No one begs in that part of 
Sicily, but Tebaldo gave them the copper coins he 
had loose in his pocket, and passed on. 

“God will render it to you,” said the poor 
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people, kissing the backs of their own fingers 
toward him as a way of kissing his hand by proxy. 
“God bless you! The Madonna accompany you! ” 

As he mounted, one old woman touched his 
knee and then kissed the hand with which she had 
touched it. He nodded gravely and rode away, 
glad to turn his back on the church at last and get 
out upon the high road. 

The news of Francesco’s death had already 
reached Randazzo by a wine-carrier who had come 
down with a load in the night. Tebaldo expected 
that this would be the case, and he considered that 
his interview with Aliandra would be facilitated 
thereby. He went to the inn and put up his horse. 
The people treated him with a grave and sympa- 
thizing respect. He had arrived there on the 
previous day with a few belongings, but in the 
suddenness of events the landlord did not consider 
it strange that he should not have returned during 
the night. Tebaldo did not volunteer any explana- 
tions, but went to his room, refreshed himself, 
changed his clothes, and then told the landlord 
that he was going to see Basili, the notary. This, 
also, seemed quite natural, in such a case, as Basili 
had always been the Corleone’s man of business. 

Gesualda opened the door, and he at once saw, by 
the gravity in her ugly face as she greeted him, 
that she knew what had happened. She ushered 
him into the front room downstairs and went up 
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to call Aliandra, for Tebaldo said that he wished 
to see her before visiting her father. He stood 
waiting for the young girl, and going to the win- 
dow he saw that the fastenings of the blinds were 
broken, and he remembered that he must have 
broken them when he forced them to look out after 
Francesco. The fact brought the whole scene 
vividly to his memory again, with all its details, 
and he remembered, by the connexion of little 
events, much that he had forgotten. Notably he 
recalled distinctly the very few words he had 
spoken to Aliandra during a meeting which had 
scarcely lasted two minutes, but which, by the 
operation of his anger, had hitherto seemed almost 
a blank in his recollection. 

Aliandra entered the room and spoke to him 
first. To his own surprise, he started nervously at 
the sound of her voice, as though she were in some 
way connected with Francesco, and should have 
been dead with him, or -he alive with her. For 
since his brother’s sudden departure from Rome, 
the two had been constantly linked in his mind by 
his desperate jealousy. 

Aliandra wore a loose black silk morning gown, 
and she was pale. She did not come up to Tebaldo, 
after she had closed the door, but seemed to hesi- 
tate and laid her hand upon the back of a chair, 
looking at him earnestly. Huis face was grave, for 
he knew his risk. 
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“T have just heard,” she said in a low voice. 

“Yes,” he said after a short pause. “I thought 
that you must know. I wished to see you at once, 
so I came, though he is not buried yet.” 

“T am glad,” she answered, “for I do not under- 
stand. It all seems so strange and terrible.” 

“Tt is. Sit down beside me, and I will try to 
tell you. It will not be so hard as it was to tell 
the authorities up in Santa Vittoria yesterday. I 
love you, Aliandra. That is why I came to you.” 

It was true that he loved her, but that was not 
the reason of his coming. Yet he spoke simply 
and sincerely, and she said nothing, but sat down 
at a little distance from him and folded her hands, 
waiting for him to tell his story. 

“T love you,” he repeated slowly and thought- 
fully. “When he left Rome, I knew that he must 
have come to you, and as soon as I could get away, 
I followed him, sure that I should find him here, 
for I was jealous of him, jealous to madness. 
People laugh at jealousy. They do not know 
what it is.” He paused. 

“No,” she answered gravely, for she remem- 
bered how he had looked when he had entered the 
house on the previous afternoon. “No. People 
do not understand what it is. Go on, please.” 

“Tt is a hell in soul and body. When I came 
here yesterday, I meant to come in at once. As 
I passed under the window I heard your voices dis- 
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tinctly. There was no one in the street, and I 
leaned against the wall and heard what you said. 
I touched the blinds once or twice, moving them a 
little, so as to hear better. Then I heard him tell 
you that falsehood about my engagement to Miss 
Slayback, and I put my hand on the sill, to draw 
myself up and deny it. But I struck my head 
under the blinds that were pushed out. Then I 
heard him come to the window, and I asked him 
- to come outside. You know how he fled, while I 
was here, and I took your father’s mare, without 
saddle or bridle and chased him.” 

“Yes, you frightened me,” said Aliandra, as he 
paused again. “I had to tell my father that you 
had borrowed the mare. She came back of her 
own accord and was standing outside the stable 
gate this morning, waiting to be let in, all covered 
with mud. Please go on quickly.” 

“Tt rained. There was a terrible thunderstorm. 
I overtook him two or three miles on, where the 
road winds, for he saw that it was senseless to run 
away, as though I wished to injure him.” 

“You looked as though you did,” said Aliandra, 
thoughtfully. “Ido not wonder that he fled.” 

“T do not say that if I had found him here, 
I might not have handled him roughly,” said 
Tebaldo, wisely. “But the gallop cooled us both, 
I suppose. And you know that when he chose he 
had a gentle, good-natured way of speaking that 
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disarmed one. Yes—we quarrelled about you at 
first for a while, and then, being cooler, as I said, 
we rode quietly along together, though we did not 
say much. On the more level part of the road 
higher up, he began to talk of the horse he was 
riding, which belonged to Taddeo, the grocer, and 
was a good beast, but I said that your father’s mare 
was the fleeter, and he denied it. At last he pro- 
posed that we should settle the question by racing 
up to the town. The one who got into the little 
church of Santa Vittoria outside the gate was to 
win. I gave him four minutes’ start by my watch, 
because I was lighter and was riding bareback. Do 
you understand? ” 

He looked at her keenly and expectantly, for the. 
story sounded very plausible to him. She nodded 
slowly, in answer, with a little contraction of the 
eyelids, as though she were weighing the possi- 
bilities. 

“Thad him in sight, and then I fell with the mare 
at a jump, for I had no bridle and could not lift her 
properly. But we were not hurt, and I got on again. 
I saw him again before me on the long, straight 
stretch up to the cemetery. Taddeo’s horse must 
have had an aneurism, I should think, for just 
beyond the gate it rolled over stone dead. I saw 
Francesco jump off as the beast staggered, for he 
knew what was the matter. But he meant to win 
the bet and be in the church first. He ran up 
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the last bit like a deer, and disappeared over the 
shoulder of the hill. It all happened in a moment, 
and I had still a quarter of a mile to make. See- 
ing that he must win, I did not hurry the mare, 
but she took fright at the dead horse and bolted up 
the last bit. At the church I got off and hitched 
the halter to a stake that had been driven into the 
ground for a banner at the last festa. I did it 
carelessly, I suppose, for the mare got loose. I 
do not know. When I entered the church I saw 
my brother wrestling with Ippolito Saracinesca 
on the steps of the altar, and the priest had a 
big knife in his hand and struck him before I was 
half way up the church.” 

Tebaldo was now excessively pale, and there 
was a nervous tremor in his voice. Aliandra was 
almost as pale as he, but still her lds were a little 
drawn in, and she kept her eyes on him. 

“You have heard the rest,” said Tebaldo, and 
his mouth was so dry that he could hardly speak. 
“T locked the priest into the church, which has no 
other door, and I went for the carabineers. They 
took him down to Messina early this morning, 
before the people were about in the streets, and 
he will be committed for trial without doubt. His 
hands were covered with blood, and he had the 
knife in his pocket. He had cleaned the blade 
carefully on his pocket handkerchief, like a fool, 
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the reason of the murder, Francesco and he had 
come to blows on the day before yesterday in the 
road. The priest admitted the fact. Heaven only 
knows what they were quarrelling about, but it 
must have begun again in the church. At all 
events, that is what happened, and my poor 
brother is dead. God rest his soul.” 

“Amen,” said Aliandra, mechanically. 

Tebaldo wiped the moisture from his pale fore- 
head, glad that he had told his story and told it so 
well. It was, indeed, a marvellously lucid nar- 
rative, in which he had taken full advantage of 
every available fragment of truth to strengthen 
and colour the general falsehood. 

Aliandra, like any reasonable person, would 
have found it hard to believe that a man supposed 
to have the manners and civilization of a modern 
gentleman could do what Tebaldo had really done. 
But, on the other hand, it was even harder to see 
how the deed could have been done by one who 
was not only just as civilized, but a churchman. 
besides. 

She had been terribly shocked by the news of 
Francesco’s death, which had reached her only a 
few minutes before Tebaldo had appeared. She 
remembered the latter’s face, and the terror of the 
former on the previous afternoon, she remembered 
that the other brother had been a brigand, or little 
better, and she knew many stories of the Pagli- 
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uca’s wild doings before they had gone to Rome. 
It would have surprised her far less if Gesualda, 
who had heard the story from the carter himself, 
had told her that one brother had killed the other, 
than it did to be told that the guilty man was a 
Roman, a priest, and a Saracinesca. 

But Tebaldo’s story was plausible, and she had 
to admit that it was as she thought it over. He 
had evidently been under a strong emotion while 
telling it, too, and the fact was in his favour, in 
her eyes, for she had been fond of Francesco. 

“Have you told me the whole truth?” she 
asked suddenly, after a long silence. 

“Of course I have told you the truth,” he 
answered, with a half-startled, nervous intonation. 

“You have not always done so,” said she, lean- 
ing back in her chair. “But I do not see why you 
should conceal anything from me now.” 

“You will see it all in the account of the trial.” 

“Tt is terrible!” she exclaimed, realizing once 
more what it all meant. . “Terrible, terrible,” she 
repeated, passing her hand over her eyes. “Only 
yesterday he was here, sitting beside me, telling 
me —” 

She stopped short. 

“Ves, I heard what he told you,” said Tebaldo, 
in an altered voice. “It is of no use to go 
over it.” 

“JT was fond of him,” she answered. “I was 
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very fond of him. I have often told you so. It 
is dreadful to think that we shall never see him 
again — never hear his voice —” 

Her eyes filled with tears, for beyond the first 
horror of his death there was the sadness. He 
had been so young, so full of life and vitality. 
She could hardly understand that he was gone. 
The tears welled over slowly and rolled down her 
smooth cheeks, unheeded for a few moments. 

“JT wish I knew the truth,” she said, rousing 
herself, and drying her eyes. 

“But I have told you the truth,” answered 
Tebaldo, with a return of nervous impatience. 

“Yes, [ know. But there must be more. What 
was there between him and the priest? Why did 
they fight in the road? It all seems so improb- 
able, so mysterious. I wish I knew.” 

“You know all that I know, all that the law 
knows. I cannot invent an explanation.” 

“Tt is a mystery to you, too, then? You do not 
understand? ” 

“T do not understand. No one knows all the 
truth but Ippolito Saracinesca. He will probably 
tell it in self-defence. If he could prove that my 
brother attacked him first, it would make a great 
difference. He will try to make out that he killed 
him in self-defence.” 

“Tt is very mysterious,” repeated Aliandra. 

They talked in the same way for some time. 
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Gradually her distrust of him disappeared, because 
he did not try to prove too much, and his own 
story, as he went over the points, seemed to her 
more and more lucid. He took advantage of little 
questions she put to him, from time to time, in 
order to show her how very complete the account 
was, and how utterly beyond his own comprehen- 
sion he thought the fight at the cemetery on the 
day before the murder. He was amazingly quick 
at using whatever presented itself. Her doubts 
did not really leave her, and they would return 
again after he was gone, but they sank out of her 
reach as she listened to him. 

Then she made him go upstairs with her and 
tell the whole story to her father. Tebaldo sub- 
mitted, but the strain on him was becoming very 
great, and the perspiration stood in great drops on 
his brows, as he went over it all for Basil. He 
knew that the notary was a man not easily de- 
ceived, and was well aware that his opinion would 
be received with respect by the principal people 
in Randazzo. He was, therefore, more careful 
than ever to state each point clearly and accu- 
rately. He saw, moreover, that Aliandra was 
listening as attentively as before. Possibly, now 
that he was no longer speaking directly to her, 
her doubts were coming to the surface again. But 
Tebaldo’s nerves were good, and he went to the 
end without a fault. The notary only asked three 
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or four simple and natural questions, and he did 
not seem surprised that Tebaldo should not know 
the cause of the disagreement between his brother 
and Ippolito. 

Aliandra went downstairs with Tebaldo. She 
seemed to expect that he should go away, for she 
stood still in the hall at the foot of the stone stair- 
case. 

“When are you going back to Rome?” he asked, ° 
for he wished to see her again. 

“As soon as my father can spare me,” she 
answered. : 

“T shall have to go down to Messina to give my 
evidence,” he said. “When the funeral is over, 
to-morrow morning, I shall come here, and’go on 
to Messina the next day. May I see you to- 
morrow afternoon?” 

To his surprise, she hesitated. She herself 
scarcely knew why she did not at once assent 
naturally. 

“Yes,” she said, after a pause. “I suppose so, 
if you wish to.” 

“T do wish to see you,” he answered. “You 
have no reason to doubt that, at all events.” 

“You speak as though I had reason to doubt 
other things you have said.” She watched him 
keenly, for the one incautions little speech had 
weakened the effect» he had produced with such 
skill. 
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“You pretended to doubt,” he answered boldly. 
“You asked me if I was telling you the truth 
about my brother. That was doubting, was it 
not? You always do. I think you do not even 
believe that I love you.” 

“T only half believe it. Are you going over 
the discussion we had in Rome, again?” 

“No. It would be useless.” 

“T think so too,” she said, and her eyes grew 
suddenly cold. 

He sighed and turned from her, towards the 
door. It was the first perfectly natural expression 
_of feeling that had escaped him, and it was little 
enough. But it touched her unexpectedly, and 
she felt a sort of pity for him which was hard to 
bear. That one audibly drawn breath of pain did 
more to persuade her that he really loved her than 
all the words he had ever spoken. She called him 
back when his hand was already on the door. 

“Tebaldo —wait a moment!” Her voice was 
suddenly kind. 

He turned in surprise, and a softer look came 
over his drawn and tired features. 

“T shall be very glad to see you when you 
come,” she said gently. “I do not know why I 
hesitated —I did not mean to. Come whenever 
you like.” 

She held out her hand, and he took it. 

“You may think the worst you will of me, 
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Aliandra,” he said. “But do not think that I do 
not love you.” 

“T believe you do,” she answered in the same 
gentle tone, and she pressed his hand a httle. 

Just as he was about to open the door, her eyes 
fell upon the rifle Francesco had left standing in 
the corner. 

“Take your brother’s gun,” she said. “TI do 
not like to see it here. I am sad enough al- 
ready.” 

He slipped the sling over his shoulder without 
speaking, for the odd sensation that Francesco was 
not dead, after all, came over him as on the pre- 
vious evening, and with it the insane longing to 
see his brother alive. He felt that his face might 
betray him, and he went out hastily into the noon- 
day glare. The heat restored the balance of his 
nerves, as it generally did, and when he reached 
the inn he was calm and collected. 

Aliandra went upstairs to her father’s room, 
and sat down beside his couch, in silence. The 
sunlight filtered through the green blinds, and 
brought the warm scent of the carnations from 
without. The notary lay back, with half-closed 
eyes, apparently studying the queer outline of his 
splnted leg as it appeared through the thin, 
flowered chintz coverlet. 

“Wor my part,” he said, without moving, and as 
though concluding a train of thought which he had 
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been following for a long time, “I do not believe 
one word of the story, from beginning to end.” 

“You do not believe Don Tebaldo’s story?” 
asked Aliandra, more startled than surprised. 

“Not one word, not one half word, not one 
syllable,” replied the notary, emphatically. “We 
can say it between ourselves, my daughter. If 
my sister were here, I should not say it, for she is 
not discreet. It is a beautiful story, well com- 
posed, logical, studied, everything you like that is 
perfect. It must have taken much thought to put 
it together so nicely, and it is not intelligence that 
Tebaldo Pagliuca lacks. But no one will make 
me believe that a quiet little Roman priest could 
have killed one of those Corleone in that way. It 
is too improbable. It is a thing to laugh at. But 
it is not a thing to believe.” 

“JT do not know what to say,” answered Ali- 
andra, all her doubts springing up again. 

“We are not called upon to say anything. The 
law will take its course, and if it condemns an 
innocent Italian — well, it has condemned many 
innocent Sicilians. The one will pay for the 
other, I suppose. But as for the facts, that is 
a different matter. I daresay the priest had a 
knife of his own in his pocket, but it was not the 
knife that killed Pagliuea. Now, I do not wish 
to imply that Don Tebaldo killed him —” 

“That is impossible!”’ exclaimed Aliandra. 
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“He could not come here and talk about it so 
calmly. The mere idea makes me shiver. What 
I think is that someone else killed him, —a brig- 
and, perhaps, for some old quarrel, and that 
Tebaldo has thrown the blame on the priest, just 
because he is a Saracinesca.” 

“Perhaps. Anything is possible, except that the 
priest killed him. But as we know nothing, it is 
better to say nothing. It might be thought that 
we favoured the Romans.” 

“Tt is strange,” said Aliandra. ‘When he is 
speaking, I believe all he says, but now that he is 
gone, I feel as you do about it. He said he should 
come back to-morrow.” 

“Tt is of no use for you to see him again. Why 
does he come here? I do not wish to be involved 
in this affair. Make an excuse, if he comes, and 
do not see him.” 

“Yes,” answered Aliandra. “I will manage 
not to see him. It is of no use, as you say.” 

Tebaldo rode back to Santa Vittoria to bury his 
brother. Almost the whole population followed 
the funeral from the church to the cemetery, and 
it was easy to see how the people looked at the 
matter. Tebaldo received a summons to appear 
and_give his evidence in two days, and he left the 
village early in order to have time to spend in 
Randazzo with Aliandra before taking the after- 
noon train from Piedimonte to Messina. 
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One thing only he had left undone which he had 
intended to do, for it had been impossible to 
accomplish it without attracting attention. He 
had meant to get into the little church alone and 
recover the knife he had dropped through the 
grating that stood before the glass casket in which 
the bones of the saint were preserved. As the 
details of those short and terrible moments came 
back to him, he remembered that the thing had 
not dropped far. He had heard it strike the stone 
inside immediately, and though it was improbable 
that the grating should be opened for a long time, 
yet the weapon was there, waiting for someone to 
find it, and possibly for some to recognize it, for he 
_had possessed it several years. 

The first requiem mass for Francesco had been 
sung in the parish church, for the curate had said 
that Santa Vittoria must be reconsecrated by the 
bishop before mass could be celebrated there again, 
the crime committed being a desecration. Tebaldo 
thought it just possible that at the bishop’s visit 
the grating might be opened in order to show him 
the casket. But this was by no means certain. 
On the whole, he believed himself safe, for there 
was no name on the sheath of the knife, and he 
did not remember that he had ever shown it to 
anyone who could identify it as belonging to him. 

He had sent for a carriage and drove down to 
Randazzo, stopping at the inn, as usual. He 
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knocked at the door of the notary’s house a few 
minutes later, expecting to be admitted by Gesu- 
alda. To his surprise, no one came to let him in. 
He knocked twice again with the same result, and 
was about to go away, when Basili’s man, the 
same who had accompanied San Giacinto and 
Orsino to Camaldoli, opened the stable gate and 
came up to him. 

“There is the notary,” he said. “No one else is 
at home. The Signorina Aliandra has taken 
Gesualda and is gone out to visit friends in the 
country. They will not come back before to- 
morrow. ‘The notary sleeps.” 

Tebaldo was very much surprised and discon- 
certed. He remembered how kindly and gently 
Aliandra had spoken when he had parted from 
her, and he could not understand. She had left 
no message, and it was clear enough that she had 
gone away in order to avoid him. He went back 
to the inn, a good deal disturbed, for if she wished 
to avoid him, it must be because she had some sus- 
picion. That was the only conclusion which he 
could reach as he thought the matter over. It was 
by no means absolutely logical, being suggested 
by the state of his conscience rather than by the 
operation of his reason. 

He was disturbed and nervous, and he realized 
with a vague trepidation that instead of forgetting 
what he had done, and becoming hardened to the 
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consciousness of it, he was suffering from it more 
and more as the hours and days went by. Little 
things came back to their lost places in his mem- 
ory, which might have been noticed by other 
people, and might betray him. To himself, know- 
ing the truth, the story he had invented looked far 
less probable than it appeared to those who had 
heard it from hin. 

He thought of writing to Aliandra, for he was 
bitterly disappointed at not seeing her; but when 
he considered what he could say in a letter, he 
saw that he could only tell her of his disappoint- 
ment. What he unconsciously longed for, was the 
liberty to speak out plainly to someone, and tell 
the whole truth, with perfect safety to himself. 
But that desire was still vague and unformulated. 

There was no possibility of waiting till the next 
day to see Aliandra when she returned. He was 
expected to appear on the following morning in 
Messina, to give his evidence, and he had no choice 
but to go at once. He left Randazzo with a heavy 
heart, and a feverish sensation in his head. 


CHAPTER XXXTI 


Ippotiro was committed for trial on the charge 
of having killed Francesco Pagliuca in the church 
of Santa Vittoria, and Tebaldo Pagliuca was the 
principal witness against him. That was the result 
of the preliminary examination in Messina. 

No one believed that Ippolito had committed the 
crime, neither the judge nor the prefect of the 
province, nor the carabineers who had arrested 
him and brought him down. Yet the evidence 
was such that it was impossible to acquit him, 
and his obstinate silence, after a simple denial of 
the charge, puzzled the authorities. It was the 
expressed opinion of the judge that, in any case, 
and supposing that the priest were guilty, it was 
not a murder, but a homicide committed in a strug- 
gle, which had been the result of a quarrel entirely 
unaccounted for. Taking Tebaldo’s own story as 
true, it was clear that Francesco’s appearance in 
the church had been too sudden and unexpected 
to allow of the smallest premeditation on Ippolito’s 
part. Tebaldo said that he had come in and seen 
the two fighting. The judge observed that, if a 
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able that Francesco, coming suddenly upon Ippo- 
lito, had sprung upon him to avenge himself for 
having been maltreated by the priest on the previ- 
ous day. Here Orsino rose and told the story of 
that first quarrel, as he had heard it from his 
brother immediately after it had occurred. On 
being questioned, Ippohto admitted the perfect 
truth of the story, and the judge ordered that 
Concetta’s evidence should be taken at Santa 
Vittoria by a deputy of the court. 

Tebaldo had been in complete ignorance of the 
truth about Concetta, but he saw that it would 
be best to take the judge’s view. For all he knew, 
he said, his brother might have attacked Ippolito 
on entering the church. Ippolito was at liberty to 
say so, if he chose, observed Tebaldo. The fact 
did not militate against his own story, in the least. 
On the contrary, it accounted for the struggle. 
Francesco was unarmed, however. Tebaldo was 
prepared to swear to that, and did. Ippolito did 
‘not know it, and, being attacked suddenly, might 
have drawn his knife and defended himself. 

The worst of all this was that it lent a faint air 
of probability to the accusation, of which Tebaldo, 
with his usual quickness, took advantage at once. 
_ But the judge, in his heart, was no more inclined 
to believe Ippolito guilty than before, though he 
saw no way of acquitting him. The young priest 
stood calm and self-possessed between the cara- 
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bineers throughout the whole examination, and his 
quiet eyes made Tebaldo uncomfortable. 

San Giacinto arrived from Rome before the hear- 
ing was finished, and entered the courtroom when 
Tebaldo was speaking. There was something so 
gloomily ominous about the grey old giant’s eyes 
that even Tebaldo’s voice changed a little as he 
spoke. San Giacinto had twice, in serious affairs, 
been the means of clearing matters up suddenly 
and completely, and as Orsino grasped his huge 
hand, he felt that all would be well. 

The judge admitted Ippolito to bail, and San 
Giacinto offered himself and was accepted as 
surety, being a large landowner in Sicily and a 
person well known throughout the country. The 
trial would probably not take place before the 
autumn, but there is a great latitude allowed in 
Italy, in the matter of bail, except when the 
prisoner is charged with premeditated murder. 

“T think,” said San Giacinto to the judge, when 
the proceedings were officially closed, “that it 
would be worth your while to visit Santa Vittoria 
in person.” 

Tebaldo heard and listened, and he thought of 
the knife under the altar. If the judge should go 
to the chureh and insist upon examining every- 
thing thoroughly, it might be found. 

“The second hearing will not come before me,” 
observed the judge. “N evertheless—” He hesi- 
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tated a moment and then spoke in a lower tone. 
“The case interests me very much,” he said. “I 
should hke to see the place where it happened. 
I might take that country girl’s evidence myself, 
and visit the church at the same time. Yes, I 
think I shall accept the suggestion.” 

Though he had lowered his voice, Tebaldo had 
heard most of what he had said, and more than 
enough to increase the fear of discovery, which was 
rapidly growing up in the place of the cynical 
certainty of safety which he had at first felt. Nor 
had the examination gone so absolutely against 
Ippolito as he had hoped. The judge and the 
officials were evidently in sympathy with the ac- 
cused man, and Tebaldo had been heard with a 
sort of cold reserve which suggested a doubt in 
his hearers. Like Aliandra and her father, they 
‘all felt the utter improbability of the story, as 
they compared the accused with the accuser, 
though they had been obhged to admit just so 
much as they had no means of denying. 

The view taken by the law on the strength of 
the whole evidence can be summed up in a few 
words. Francesco Pagliuca had assaulted a young 
country girl on the high road. She had screamed 
for help. Ippolito Saracinesca had been near and 
had saved her and soundly beaten her assailant. 
On the very next occasion of meeting him by acci- 


dent, Francesco had rushed at the priest to repay 
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his score of blows, and the priest, taken unawares, 
had defended himself with a knife he had about 
him, and which his brother had insisted that he 


should carry, for the very reason that he might, at_ 


any moment, be assaulted by Francesco. It was 
not justifiable homicide, assuredly, but there were 
a great many extenuating circumstances. That 
was as much as the men of the law could say for 
Ippolito, on the evidence; but not one of them 
believed that he had killed Francesco. 

The three Saracinesca men left the court to- 
gether and drove away in a closed carriage. They 
decided that Orsino and Ippolito should return to 
Rome at once and quiet the family by their appear- 
ance, while San Giacinto went up to Camaldoli, to 
keep matters in order as far as he could. Orsino 
offered to go back alone, if San Giacinto would 
accompany his brother, but the big man preferred 
to take matters into his own hands, as he usually 
did when there was a crisis of any sort. 

When the two brothers were alone in their com- 
partment in the train that left Reggio that even- 
ing, Orsino drew a long breath. The sunset 
glow was over the hills, and the rushing breeze 
that blew in through the open window was sweet 
and clean to the taste after the foul air of filthy 
Messina and the almost more poisonous atmos- 
phere of the courtroom. Orsino looked out in 
silence for a few moments, too glad to speak to 
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Ippolito. When he looked round at last, he saw 
that his brother was leaning back in the opposite 
corner, with closed eyes, one hand thrust into the 
bosom of his cassock, the other lying upon the seat 
behind him, Orsino watched him, expecting that 
presently he would open his eyes and begin to 
talk. But Ippohto had fallen asleep almost in- 
stantly in his corner, exhausted by the long strain 
of days and nights spent in terrible anxiety. 

No one ever knew what he had suffered during 
that time. Though of a fibre different from his 
father and his brothers, he was strong and healthy, 
but in those few days he had become thin and — 
white, so that he looked positively delicate now, as 
he leaned back in his corner. 

His anxiety had not been all for himself. It 
was a fearful thing, indeed, to be accused of 
murder, and be led like a murderer through a 
yelling rabble, to be lodged in a prison, to be 
thrust forward to the bar of a crowded courtroom 
to answer for a great crime. But it was worse to 
be accused by the real murderer and to be bound 
by one of the most solemn of all vows to keep 
that murderer’s secret and bear his accusation 
without giving one hint of the truth. 

It was no wonder that at the first relief from 
such a tension, he should fall asleep at last, and 
Orsino was glad when he saw and partly under- 
stood. He had slept little himself since the night 
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of Francesco’s death, but he could not have rested 
now, for he still had much anxiety and many things 
to disturb his peace. He was in profound ignorance 
of what had happened to Vittoria and her mother, 
though he had been almost hourly in communica- 
tion with his own family. 

Corona’s first impulse had been to leave Rome 
instantly and join her sons, and it had been with 
the greatest difficulty that Giovanni had persuaded 
her to await the result of the preliminary hearing. 
He himself was afraid to leave her, and he had 
perfect confidence in San Giacinto. He was in 
reality most preoccupied about his wife; for he, 
like everyone else, was struck from the first by . 
the outrageous improbability of the accusation. 
He hardly ate nor slept, himself, it was true, but 
he was all along perfectly certain that Ippolito 
must be at liberty in a few days, and that the 
whole truth must be known before long. 

Corona said little after she had consented to 
remain at home, but she suffered intensely. The 
beautiful high features were like a white marble 
mask, and when she spoke at all, her words were 
brief, nervous, almost hard. Her eyes were like 
black steel, and her figure grew slighter, and 
seemed to grow taller, too. Giovanni thought that 
the little, soft, grey streaks in her intensely black 
hair were suddenly growing broad and silvery. He 
was almost more anxious for her than for Ippolito. 
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But she never broke down in any way. She 
showed herself to the world, in her carriage, as 
if nothing had happened, though she received no 
one during those days. She knew how to bear suf- 
fering, for she had borne much in early life, and 
Giovanni needed not to fear for her. He hardly 
left her. They so belonged to each other that it 
was easier to bear trouble together. Possibly, 
though he did not know it, he looked to her in his 
anxiety quite as much as she looked to him. It 
would have been hard to say; for where there is 
such sympathy, such trust, and such love, there 
is also a sort of community of courage and of 
strength and of endurance for a joint suffering. 

When the news of the decision in Messina 
came, however, Giovanni considered the trouble to 
be atanend. Corona only smiled faintly as they 
read the telegram together. 

“At liberty on bail,” she said. slowly. “That 
is not an acquittal. He is still accused of the 
murder.” 

“Long before the trial we shall have discovered 
the truth,” answered Giovanni, confidently. 

“Until we do, he is still accused of the murder,” 
repeated Corona, with slow insistence. 

She had not believed it possible that he could 
be held for trial. But the gladness of a near 
meeting with him stole upon her anxiety. 

As soon as the first greetings were over, he went 
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with her to her own sitting-room, and they re- 
mained alone together. For along time she held 
his hands and looked into his eyes, while he spoke 
to her. j 

“Do not ask me any questions, mother dear,” 
he said, smiling at her. “You know that I did 
not kill the poor man, and no one believes that I 
did. Do not let them torment me with all sorts 
of questions. If I could answer them, I should 
have answered them at once. I cannot.” 

Still she did not speak, for Orsino had written 
and telegraphed every detail, and had again and 
again spoken of Ippolito’s inexpheable silence. 

“Mother, trust me, and do not ask me ques- 
tions,” said the young priest, earnestly. 

“Yes,” she said at last. “I trust you, and I 
always have. Iwas not hesitating, my dear, and 
I shall never ask you anything about it, nor allow 
anyone else to do so, if I can prevent it. But 
it has dawned on me—the truth I wanted. I 
believe I understand.” 

A startled look came into Ippolito’s eyes, and 
his hands closed suddenly upon hers. He opened 
his lips to speak, but could not find wise words, 
for he believed that she had guessed the truth, by 
some extraordinary and supernormal protess of 
intuition. 

“No,” she said reassuringly, “do not be afraid. 
I shall not even tell you what I think, and I shall 
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certainly not tell anyone else. But—” She 
stopped suddenly. 

“But what?” he asked, in the utmost anxiety, 
searching her eyes. 

“Nothing that I need say, my dear boy,” she 
answered quietly. “It is better to say nothing 
about such things when one is not sure. Sit down 
beside me, and let us be together as we used to be 
before all this happened.” 

He sat down, and they remained long together. 

There was but one opinion in Rome. Everyone 
said that Tebaldo Pagliuca knew more about his 
brother’s death than he chose to tell, and had 
managed to cast the burden of evidence against 
Ippohto. Hundreds of people called at the 
Palazzo Saracineseca, and Ippolito had scores of 
notes from friends, congratulating him on having 
regained his liberty. 

Old Donna Francesca Campodonico came to 
see Corona, a saintly, shadowy woman, who lived 
alone in a beautiful old palace near the Tiber. 

“A Corleone, my dear!” she said. “ What do 
you expect? We are told to love our enemies, it 
is true, but we are at liberty to love them as ene- 
mies, and not as friends. In order to do that it is 
necessary to distinguish them, and the more clearly 
we draw the line, the better.” 

“Tt ig refreshing to hear you speak of anyone 
as an enemy,” answered Corona, with a smile. 
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“My dear,” said Donna Francesca, “I am very 
human, I assure you. Never have anything to do 
with a Corleone or a Braccio. There is very little 
to choose between us. We are hereditary sin- 
ners!7 

She was a Braccio herself, and Corona laughed, 
though she knew there was truth in the saying. 
The Braccio people had many friends, but so far 
as the Corleone were concerned, all Rome agreed 
with Donna Francesca, and congratulated the 
Saracinesca, quite regardless of the fact that 
Ippolito was not really acquitted. 

But Corona was not as she had been before, and 
her eyes followed Ippolito about, when he was 
within sight, with a sort of wondering, anx- 
ious expression that showed how perpetually her 
thoughts were occupied with him. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Orstno made an attempt to see Vittoria on the 
day after his return. The liveried porter put his 
ear to the speaking-tube as of old, and then, shak- 
ing his head, told Orsino that the ladies could see 
no one. He volunteered the information that 
Donna Maria Carolina was very ill, and that her 
servants believed her to be out of her mind, since 
the death of her second son. The young lady did 
not go out every day, he said. When she did, he 
always heard her tell the coachman to drive to 
the Hotel Bristol. There were two sisters of the 
French order of the Bon Secours who took turns 
as nurses, with her mother. The doctor came 
twice daily, and sometimes three times. The 
porter had asked the doctor about Donna Maria 
Carolina, and he had answered that she was in no 
danger of her life. That was all. 

The porter, as has been said, volunteered the 
information; but if he did so, it was because he 
knew Orsino and had read in the newspaper a full 
account of Francesco’s death, and of the hearing 
at Messina. Being a good Roman, he felt per- 


sonally outraged at the idea that any member 
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of a great old Roman house should be accused of 
killing a Sicilian gentleman. He might kill him, 
if he chose, the porter thought, but it was an 
abominable insult to accuse him of it. The man 
had never liked Francesco, who had been stingy 
and self-indulgent, spending money on himself, but 
never giving a present to a servant if he could 
help it, and generally ready to find fault with 
everything. Tebaldo was not mean. Orsino, 
when he gave at all, gave lavishly, and he gave 
whenever he happened to think of it, as he did 
to-day. The porter bowed low, as much to the 
bank-note as to the heir of all the Saracinesea, and 
Orsino went away. 

He wondered why Vittoria went to the Hotel 
Bristol whenever she went out. He remembered 
having once or twice left cards there on foreigners, 
but he could not remember their names. He 
might recognize them, however, if he saw them, 
and he drove to the hotel at once. Looking down 
the list of the guests, he immediately came upon 
the names of Mrs. and Miss Slayback, and he 
remembered how it had been said of late that the 
young American girl was to marry Tebaldo Pa- 
gliuea. It was tolerably clear that these were the 
people whom Vittoria visited when she went out 
at all. Orsino remembered that he had been 
introduced to them at some party. Without the 
smallest hesitation he sent up his card to Mrs. 
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Slayback, and in a very short time was requested 
to go upstairs. 

Mrs. Slayback received him with cool interest, 
and showed no surprise at his visit. 

“T have been in Sicily most of the time since I 
had the pleasure of being introduced, or I should 
have done myself the honour of calling sooner,” 
said Orsino, rather formally. 

“Of course,” answered Mrs. Slayback. “TI quite 
understood.” 

She was silent, as though expecting him to open 
the conversation. That, at least, was what he 
thought. 

“You are staying in Rome very late,” he began. 
“Of course it is cool here compared with Sicily, 
and June is really one of our best months, but, as 
a rule, foreigners are afraid of the heat.” 

But she had not wanted that sort of conversa- 
tion, and had only been making up her mind how 
she should speak, being taken at short notice by 
his visit. He was a good deal surprised at what 
she said. 

“Please do not talk about the weather, Don 
Orsino,” she began. “I am very glad that you 
have come to see me, for I am in great perplexity. 
I know that you will tell me the truth, and you 
may help me. Will you?” 

“Certainly,” answered Orsino, becoming grave at 
once. “Anything that I could do—” He waited. 
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“My niece is engaged to be married to Don 
Tebaldo Pagliuca. She is an orphan, a niece of 
my husband’s, and is—well—rich, to say the 
least of-it. She has fallen in love with this young 
Sicilian and insists upon marrying him. The 
Romans say that it is a family of brigands. You 
shot one of them in self-defence not long ago, and 
now the papers say that your brother has killed 
Don Francesco, whom we knew. It is rather an 
awful double tragedy for civilized modern life, 
you know. Such things happen with, us in the 
West, though not so often as formerly, but they 
do not happen to people who live in New York, 
for instance.” 

“T hope not,” said Orsino, gravely. “Sicily is 
a good deal less civilized than your West, I fancy. 
But I assure you that my brother did not kill 
Francesco Pagliuca, though I believe he knows 
who did kill him. He only tells me that he did 
not, and I am willing to give my word for him, 
on the strength of his.” 

“But Don Tebaldo gave evidence on oath that 
he saw your brother do it,” objected Mrs. Slay- 
back. 

“And Don Tebaldo is engaged to marry your 
niece,” answered Orsino. “You will allow me to 
say that the fact silences me.” 

“T hope not,” said Mrs. Slayback, “for I do not 
wish my niece to marry him. I come to you for 
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an argument against the marriage. I do not wish 
to silence you, as you call it.” 

“You know Don Tebaldo very well,” replied 
Orsino. “You have probably formed an opinion 
about his character. I am in a very difficult posi- 
tion with regard to him, myself.” 

He wondered whether Vittoria, growing intimate 
with the American girl, had spoken of him. 

“Your position cannot be half so hard as 
mine.” 

Mrs. Slayback spoke with a conviction which 
reassured him, and he merely bent his head a 
little, as though assenting to what she said. 

“Tt is clear,” she continued, “that since you 
know that Don Tebaldo has sworn to this evidence, 
while you yourself, on your brother’s word, are 
willing to swear to the contrary, you believe that 
Don Tebaldo is deliberately perjuring himself. 
That is perfectly clear, is it not?” 

Orsino said nothing, but he could hardly keep 
from smiling a little at her directness. 

“Very well,” she went on; “should you allow 
your niece, or your sister, or anyone belonging to 
you, to marry a man who has deliberately perjured 
himself ?” 

“You are perfectly logical,” said Orsino. 

“Oh, perfectly! I always was thought so, in 
my family. And now that you have helped me so 
far, for which I am really very grateful, can you 
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tell me whether Don Tebaldo is coming back to 
Rome at once?” 

“T am sorry, but I know nothing of his move- 
ments. I believe you know his sister, Donna 
Vittoria, very well, do you not? I should think 
she might be able to tell you. His mother is very 
ill, poor lady.” 

He had taken the first possible opportunity of 
introducing Vittoria’s name. 

“Vittoria comes to see Lizzie whenever she can 
get out for an hour,” answered Mrs. Slayback. 
“But yesterday, when she was here, she did not 
know anything about her brother. I think she 
does not like to talk of him, for some reason or 
other. Have you seen her lately?” 

She asked the question very naturally and 
easily. 

“No,” said Orsino. “Her mother is ill, and she 
has no one else with her. She could not receive 
me, of course.” 

“T suppose not. She could in America. She 
is sure to come to-morrow afternoon about five 
o’clock, I should think, unless her mother is much 
worse. We shall be very glad to see you if you 
like to come in for a cup of tea.” 

“You are very kind—very kind, indeed, and I 
will come with pleasure,” Orsino answered, sur- 
prised and delighted by the ynexpected invitation. 

“That is,” said Mrs. Slayback, as though cor- 
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recting herself, and not heeding his answer, “that 
is, you know, if you have no objection to meeting 
Donna Vittoria after all this dreadful business. 
If you have, come in the next day, and we shall 
be alone, I daresay.” 

Again Orsino found it hard not to smile, though 
he was very far indeed from anything like mirth. 

“It would be more likely that Donna Vittoria 
might object to seeing me,” he said. 

“Oh, no!” replied Mrs. Slayback, with alacrity. 
“T think she likes you, by the way she sometimes 
speaks of you, and she does not believe her brother 
any more than you or I do, I can see, though she 
does not quite say so. Indeed, I hardly under- 
stand her. She wears black, of course, and they 
see no one since that poor man’s death, but she 
comes here just the same. As for being sad, she 
was always sad, ever since I knew her.” 

“She has had enough to sadden her,” said 
Orsino, gravely. “None of us who have been 
concerned in this dreadful affair can be anything 
but sad just now.” 

When he went away he could not make up his 
mind as to whether Mrs. Slayback knew anything 
of his love for Vittoria or not. Foreigners, and 
especially Americans, were unlike other people, 
he thought. It never would have occurred to any 
Roman lady, a mere acquaintance, to ask him to 
come for a cup of tea and meet two young girls. 
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An intimate friend might have done it, in order 
to do him a service, but not a mere acquaintance. 
But foreigners were different, as he knew. 

He pondered the question all night, and the 
next day seemed very long until it was time to 
go up to the Hotel Bristol at five o’clock. He 
thought the correct Swiss porter’s face relaxed a 
little when he saw the card Orsino gave, as if he 
had been told to expect him. ‘This was the more 
apparent when Orsino was ushered upstairs at 
once. 

He heard an exclamation in Vittoria’s voice as 
he entered the drawing-room, and then for a 
moment he seemed to himself to lose conscious- 
ness, as he advanced. He had not known what it 
would be to be brought face to face with her after 
all that had happened. 

Neither she nor Miss Slayback saw anything 
unusual in his face as he came forward, and the 
latter certainly had no idea how disturbed he was, 
as she smilingly held out her hand to him. Vit- 
toria had uttered the one little ery of surprise, 
and then she felt very cold and frightened for a 
moment, after which she apparently regained her 
composure. 

“My aunt is lying down in the next room, so it 
is perfectly proper,” said Miss Slayback, in the 
very words she had used to Tebaldo. 

Her voice brought Orsino back to lively conscious- 
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ness at once, and as he sat down nearly opposite to 
the two young girls, he glanced from the one to 
the other quickly, before looking long at Vit- 
toria. Miss Lizzie seemed worn and harassed, he 
*thought, and much less pretty than when he had 
last seen her. There was a nervous restlessness 
about her, and she was unable to sit still for a 
moment without moving her hands, or her head, 
or her shoulders, to look round, when there was 
nothing to look at. 

Vittoria’s gentle young face was undeniably sad. 
She did not look weary like her friend, for she was 
not naturally nervous; but there was something 
shadowy and half ethereal about her eyes and 
features that moved Orsino strangely. He made 
a civil remark to Miss Slayback, in order not to 
be silent, and she answered him in short, broken 
little sentences. Somehow the whole position 
seemed odd to him. All at once Miss Lizzie rose 
to her feet. 

“T knew I had forgotten something!” she said. 
“It is the day for letters to catch the French 
steamer, and I have not written to Uncle Ben. I 
always write him. a line once a week. Do you 
mind amusing Don Orsino, Vittoria? Just a 
moment, you know —I can write a letter in ten 
minutes.” 

And before Vittoria could answer, she was gone, 
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door closed after her, Orsino was beside Vittoria, 
with both her hands hidden in his and looking 
into her face. She met his eyes for a moment, 
and her head sank on his breast, as though she 
were very tired. 

“Tt is not meant to be, love,” she said, and he 
could but just hear the words. 

“Tt shall be, whether it is meant or not,” he 
answered, bending down to her little ear. 

“Tt is all too terrible!” She shook her head 
against his coat, hiding her face. “Nothing but 
death, death, everywhere—my poor brothers — 
one after the other.” She roused herself and laid 
her hands upon his shoulders, looking up suddenly 
into his face with wide, searching eyes. “Tell 
me that Ippolito did not kill him!” she begged. 
“Tell me that it is not true! I shall believe you. 
I cannot believe myself, when I say it.” 

“Tt is not true,” answered Orsino, earnestly. “TI 
will pledge you what you wili for my brother, my 
word of honour—everything. It is not true.” 
He repeated the words slowly and emphatically. 

“T know it is not, when you say it.” Her head 
sank upon his shoulder. “ But it is all so terrible, 
so horrible! Tebaldo killed him. I know it. I 
knew he would, when I saw his face that night, 
after they had quarrelled. Tebaldo has put it 
upon your brother —I know it, though I do not 
know how it was.” 
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He kissed her hair, for he could not see her 
face. 

“Tt is a worse crime than if Ippolito had killed 
him to defend himself,” she said. “TI feel—I do 
not know—but I love you so—and yet—oh, 
Orsino, Orsino! How will it all end?” 

She rocked herself a little, to and fro, her fore- 
head against his coat, and her hand twisted pain- 
fully upon his, but there were no tears in her 
voice, for she had shed all she had in the lonely 
nights since she had seen him last. 

“Tt shall end in our way,” said Orsino, in the 
low tone that means most with a man. 

“Youand I? Married?” Again she shook her 
head. “Oh, no! It will be different—the end! 
I am not cowardly, but this is killing me. My 
mother —” She lowered her voice still more, and 
hesitated. “My mother is going mad, they say.” 

Orsino wondered how fate could do more than it 
had done upon the Corleone. 

“Nothing shall take you from me,” he said, his 
arms going round her and folding her to him. 
“Nothing, neither death, nor madness, nor sorrow.” 

She was silent for a moment, and the mirage of 
happiness rose in the mist of tears. 

“But it is not possible,” she said, as the brief 
vision faded. “You know it is not. possible. 
Ippolito did not do it—I know. There is not 
that to separate us. But you could not take the 
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sister of such brothers as mine have been to be 
your wife. How could you? And your father, 
your mother —all that great family of yours — 
they would not have me, they would not — oh, it 
is impossible! Do not talk to me of it, love. It 
will make it harder to die.” : 

“To die? You?” His voice rang with life. 

Suddenly, and for the first time since he had 
loved her, he pressed her head gently backwards, 
and his lips met hers. 

She started, and a little shiver ran to her small 
hands, and her eyelids dropped till they closed, 
and still he kissed her, long and passionately. 
And the colour rose slowly in her cheeks when her 
pulse beat again, for it had stopped a moment, and 
then she hid the scarlet blush against his coat, and 
heard the heavy, mysterious beating of his heart 
through flesh and bone and cloth, —the strong, 
deep sound which no woman forgets who has heard 
it, and has known that it was for her. 

“You can make me live,” she said softly. “But 
not without you,” she added, drawing a deep breath 
between. 

“Together,” heanswered. “Always together, to 
the very end.” 

Then, by degrees, as the great wave of passion 
subsided, they talked more quietly, he with per- 
fect confidence in the future, and she more hope- 
fully, and they forgot Miss Lizzie and her letter, 
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till they heard her move the handle of the door. 
They both started. 

“Does she know?” asked Orsino, quickly. 

“T never told her,” Vittoria had time to answer, 
before Miss Slayback could hear. 

“T have written such a nice long letter to Uncle 
Ben,” said the young girl, airily. “I hope you 
have not bored yourselves! Not that I am very 
amusing myself,” she added, pausing before a mir- 
ror, on her way along the side of the room. “And 
I am a perfect fright! Just look at my eyes. 
Oh, well, it does not matter! Don Orsino does 
not mind, and I am sure you do not, Vittoria, 
do you?” 

It was the girl’s way of trying to jest at what 
was a real pain, if it was not a very great sorrow. 
It was not very successful, and her worn little 
face betrayed her, as well as the dark lines under 
her eyes. She had believed herself very much in 
love with Tebaldo, and, to tell the truth, she was 
in love with him still, so far as she had yet any 
idea of what it meant to be in love. But she had 
just made up her mind that she could never marry 
him. It was not possible to marry into such a 
family, where everybody was always killing every- 
body else, as Mrs. Slayback expressed it. The 
friends of the Saracinesca had found a great deal 
to say about the previous history of the whole 
tribe of Pagliuca d’Oriani, including the Corleone 
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of old, during the last four days, and much of it 
had got into the Roman papers, which all took 
part against the Sicilians. Romance was very 
well, up to a certain point, Miss Lizzie thought, 
but it was necessary to draw the line somewhere, 
and she had drawn it now. Yet her heart ached 
for the fierce-eyed Sicilian, all the same, and her 
small face was weary and careworn. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


TEBALDO’S nerves were beginning to give way. 
It was of no use for him to argue with himself, 
and tell himself that the knife would not be found. 
He knew that the possibility existed. No one in 
Santa Vittoria would look for it, but there was the 
bishop, who would shortly reconsecrate the church, 
and there was the judge, who had told San Giacinto 
that he might go up to visit the scene of the mur- 
der. The bishop might order the grating to be 
opened in order to see the bones of the saint; and 
the judge, accustomed to the ways of criminals, 
might insist upon a search, seeing that the murder 
had taken place within arm’s length of the altar. 

In his broken dreams, the judge and the bishop 
appeared separately and together and turned into 
each other, and invariably found the knife, and 
then Tebaldo was suddenly in the courtroom, at 
the bar, where Ippolito had stood, instead of on 
the witness stand, and he heard all the people yell 
and curse his name, as the villagers of Santa Vit- 
toria had cursed the young priest. As in the old 
days of torture a man was drawn up by his hands to 
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once with a hideous wrenching and tearing of the 
joints till his feet were but a foot from the floor, 
so Tebaldo’s sudden waking was but a sudden 
change of agony renewed each time and each time 
more unendurable, till the fear of dreaming was 
outdone by the dread of returning to conscious- 
ness. 

When he was awake he imagined impossible 
schemes for getting possession of the knife unob- 
served. It might have seemed simple enough to 
.go up to Santa Vittoria, call the sacristan, and 
have the church opened for him. Then he could 
have invented an excuse for sending the fat man 
away while he quietly reached down through the 
grating and felt for the knife. In his ordinary 
state of mind and health he would have done that, 
and there were ninety-nine chances in a hundred 
that he would have succeeded. 

But it looked differently to him now. In the first 
place, a sheer physical horror of going back to the 
village at all had taken the place of the cynical 
indifference which had at first left his cunning and 
his coolness free to act. Everyone who has dealt 
with humanity under the influence of pain or 
fear knows that the effect of either is cumulative, 
and that in each individual there seems to be a 
limit beyond which the nerves will resist no more, 
and the will power altogether ceases. A man may 
bear a certain grievous pain on the first day without 
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a sign; on the second day he will grind his teeth; 
on the third he will wince; later he will groan, 
writhe, and at last break down, like a mere child, 
under one-tenth of the suffering he bore manfully 
and silently at first. And it is the same with any 
given fear. In a smaller degree it is so also in 
the matter of losing one’s temper under constantly 
renewed irritation of the same kind. Even in 
another direction, but in one which equally con- 
cerns the nerves, this thing is true. Often, ina 
farce on the stage, an indifferent action passes 
unnoticed; it recurs and excites attention; again 
it comes, and the audience smile; once more and 
they laugh, and cannot control their laughter each 
time the action is repeated, until a certain capacity 
for being moved to mirth again and again in one 
direction, which varies in each individual, is 
momentarily paralyzed. People afterwards realize 
with surprise, and sometimes with a little shame, 
the emptiness of the absurdities at which they 
have laughed so heartily; as many a man has 
despised himself for having been angry at a trifle, 
and wondered at his own weakness in having 
winced under an insignificant pain. But the trifle 
is only the drop that overfills the cup at last. 

So Tebaldo had almost reached the hmit of 
endurance, and the mere idea of going back to the 
village and the church was intolerable to him. It 
seemed to him that even if he could make up his 
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mind to the attempt, he should be sure to fail. 
The sacristan would come back unexpectedly and 
find him with his hand through the grating, grop- 
ing after the knife; or the lame boy, who always 
hung about the gate, would look in and see him. 
Yet he could not have locked himself into the 
church, for that also would have excited suspicion. 

The idea that he might get someone else to 
recover the weapon for him took hold of him by 
degrees. At first it appeared to be madness to 
trust anyone with his secret, and his keen sense 
rejected the plan with scorn. But it suggested 
itself again and again with increasing persistence, 
because the mere thought that he might get the 
thing back without going to Santa Vittoria in 
person was an inexpressible relief, and he began 
to try and think of some person whom he could 
trust to be prompt and secret. 

At first he thought of asking someone in Santa 
Vittoria. The fat sacristan, whom he had known 
for years, could do it easily. But Tebaldo recog- 
nized at once that he had no hold upon the man, 
who might betray him at any moment. Money 
would tempt the fellow, but no sum could silence 
him afterwards, if he should demand more, as was 
very probable. Besides, it would be necessary to 
write to him, and the man might lose the letter, 
even if he were able to read it well enough to 
understand, which was doubtful. There was Don 
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Atanasio, the apothecary. He would do much out 
of hatred for the Saracinesea, as his daughter had 
done already. But he was a cautious old man, 
dependent, in a large measure, upon the govern- 
ment, and would not be inclined to endanger his 
position to oblige Tebaldo. It would not do to 
risk a refusal. 

Then it occurred to the wretched man that 
women had more than once saved men who loved 
them from desperate danger, and that, after all, 
he might do worse than to tell Aliandra the truth. 
If she were willing, she could go up to Santa 
Vittoria on a pretext and visit the little church, 
and get rid of the sacristan. Then, if she wore 
a wide cloak, she could kneel down on pretence 
of looking through the grating, and her slim 
woman’s arm could run through it in a moment, 
and her hand could not fail to find the knife. He 
could remember, now, exactly at how many inches 
from the left he had dropped it through. The 
details came back to him with vivid clearness, 
though at first he had almost quite forgotten 
them. 

He almost made up his mind to go to Aliandra 
for assistance, and the half decision was a sudden 
and immense relief. He could eat and drink and 
he felt that he should sleep. Immediately his 
mind outran this first plan, and he saw himself in 
Rome again, in three or four days at the most, 
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engaged to marry the great heiress, resuming his 
regular life of wise courtship, and discussing with 
his future wife the details of a brilliant existence. 
He drove away the subconsciousness that the 
thing was not yet done and revelled in visions in 
which there was no fear. 

But that did not last long, for he could not 
sleep, after all; and the knowledge that he must 
act quickly grew constantly more disturbing, till 
he rose in the night and sat by the open window, 
working out his plan. He must go to Randazzo 
again and see Aliandra; then he must wait at the 
inn, while she went up to Santa Vittoria. The 
hours of waiting would be hard to bear, but at 
the end of them there would be freedom. She 
would come back, and he should see her pass. He 
should go to her father’s house. She would meet 
him at the door and draw him into the familar 
sitting-room, and a moment later the weapon 
would be in his hand. After all, if he once had 
it, she could have no proof against him, beyond 
her mere assertion, if she should ever turn against 
him. For the sake of his love for her, she would 
never do that, he thought. 

He telegraphed to Tato at dawn to meet him at 
the Piedimonte station. It was a Thursday, and 
he felt sure that the judge would not be at leisure 
to go up to Santa Vittoria before Sunday. It was 
most probable, too, that the bishop would choose 
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the Sunday to reconsecrate the church, and it 
occurred to Tebaldo that it would be strange if the 
two should meet as they were always meeting in 
his dreams. But there was plenty of time before 
that, and all would come right. Aliandra would 
not refuse to do him this service. 

Tato met him at Piedimonte in person, instead 
of sending down his man, and in obedience to 
Tebaldo’s telegram he had brought a light convey- 
ance in which the two sat side by side, with 
Tebaldo’s little valise at their feet, and his rifle 
between them. They were old acquaintances, for 
Tato had driven the Corleone family for years 
himself, and by deputy, as it were, while he had 
been serving his time in Ponza. He had a pro- 
found respect for Tebaldo, for he knew how the 
latter with his brothers had long ago led the sol- 
diers astray when pursuing the brigands in the 
neighbourhood of Camaldoli. There was probably 
no man in that part of the country who knew as 
much about people of all sorts and conditions, and 
about their movements, as the smart-looking owner 
of the stable at Piedimonte, nor anyone who could 
keep his own council better. He was a thorough 
type of the ‘maffeuso,’ at all points, as San Giacinto 
had at first observed to Orsino. San Giacinto had 
always believed that the man had known of Ferdi- 
nando’s intended attack, and of the pitfall in the 
avenue. 
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Tatd told Tebaldo that he had driven San 
Giacinto alone up to Camaldoli on the previous 
evening, returning during the night. 

“What courage!” he exclaimed, with some gen- 
uine admiration, as he spoke of the big man. 
“After all that has happened! He is a man of 
iron, full of courage and blood.” 

“There was no particular danger in driving up 
to Camaldoli,” observed Tebaldo, indifferently. 

Tatd looked at him curiously for a moment, 
to see whether he were in earnest. 

“Then you do not know?” he enquired. “They 
are in the woods above Maniace.” 

‘They’ means the outlaws, or the carabineers, 
as the sense requires. 

Tebaldo looked quickly at Tato in his turn. 

“How many?” he asked. 

“A dozen or fifteen,” said Tato. “There is 
Mauro, and Leoncino, and the one they call 
Schiantaceci— he was a gentleman of Palermo, 
but no one knows his real name, and the Moscio 
—eh, there are many! Who knows all their 
names ? But Mauro is with them.” 

“Leoncino is a good man,” observed Tebaldo, 
quite naturally. 

“Souls of his dead! You have spoken the 
truth. It was he that wore the carabineer’s uni- 
form when they took the Duea di Fornasco’s bailiff. 
He has a face like a stone. Yet Mauro himself is 
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the best of them, though he is often ill with his 
liver. You know the life they lead. The food 
is sometimes good, but sometimes it is badly 
cooked, and they eat in a hurry, and then that 
poor Mauro’s liver troubles him.” 

“Why have they come over from Noto? Do 
you know?” 

“For a change of air, I suppose,” answered 
Tato, imperturbably. “But they say that the 
Fornasco is coming from Naples. Perhaps they 
would like to try for the Saracinesca. Who 
knows what they want?” 

“Do the carabineers know that they are near 
Maniace?” 

“How should they know? Mauro and the 
Leoncino rode into Santa Vittoria yesterday after- 
noon to see—good health to you—to see where 
Don Francesco died. They asked the little leu- 
tenant of infantry to tell them the way to the 
church, as though they were strangers. Do you 
think he has their photographs in his pocket? He 
took them for two farmers going from Catania to 
Randazzo.” 

“They might have caught San Giacinto last 
night when you drove him up,” said Tebaldo. 

“Tf everyone knew where to look for money, 
there would be no poor men,” returned Tato. 
“They did not know about the Saracinesca, and the 
carabineers do not know about them. Thus the 
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world goes. Each man turns his back on his fort- 
une and chases flies. Should you not like to see 
the Moscio, Don Tebaldo? You know that it 
was he who helped that angel of paradise, Don 
Ferdinando. He goes everywhere, for he is not 
known.” 

“Ves. I should like to see him. But I do not 
care to go up to the Maniace woods, for I am 
known, though he is not. How can I see him? I 
should like to ask him about my brother.” 

“Where shall you stay to-night?” enquired 
Tato. 

“At the inn at Randazzo. I am not going to 
Santa Vittoria. Ihave business with Basili.” 

“T will arrange it,” answered Tato. “Leave it 
to me.” 

Tebaldo assented and remained silent for some 
time. As they drove on, nearer and nearer to 
Randazzo, the folly of his present plan became 
clear to him, and in the place of Aliandra, as an 
agent for getting back the knife, the possibility of 
employing the young outlaw known as the Moscio 
presented itself, and the possibility of confiding 
freely in a man whose position was ten times more 
desperate than his own, and whose evidence could 
never be of any value in the eyes of the law. 
Mauro himself was under obligations to Tebaldo, 
who could have betrayed him to the authorities 
on more than one occasion, less than a year earlier. 
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Again and again both Mauro and the Moscio, as 
well as three or four others of the band, had been 
at Camaldoli, and the Corleone had given them 
food and drink and ammunition at a time when a 
great effort had been made to catch them. 

“Are you quite sure of being able to send a mes- 
sage to the Moscio?” asked Tebaldo. 

“Leave it to me,” said Tato, again. “I have a 
little bundle for him in the back of the-waggon. 
How do I know what is in it? It feels like new 
clothes from the tailor in Messina. The Moscio 
is fond of good clothes. He writes to his tailor, 
who sends the things when he can, by a sure hand. 
You know how they live, as well as I do. They 
always wear new clothes, and give their old things 
to the peasants, because they can only carry little 
with them. And then, they are well brought up 
and are accustomed to be clean. But I speak as 
though you were a Roman. You know how they 
live. The Moscio will have his bundle this after- 
noon, and this evening he will come down and 
haye supper with you at Randazzo, at the inn. I 
know this, therefore I asked if you wished to see 
him, and not another.” 

Before Randazzo was in sight, Tebaldo had 
quite made up his mind to confide in the outlaw, 
and he could hardly have believed that he had left 
Messina that morning with the firm intention of 
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forward to seeing her and to spending most of the 
afternoon with her. 

He was disappointed. Everything happened 
exactly as at his last visit. Basili’s man appeared 
at the door of the house, instead of from the stable, 
and gave precisely the same message. Aliandra 
had taken Gesualda to the country to visit some 
friends, and had not come back. No one knew 
when she meant to come. 

“Tell me something else,” said Tebaldo, offer- 
ing the man money, for he knew that the story 
could not be true. 

The man threw back’his head in refusal. 

“You might give me also Peru,” he answered. 
“This is the truth, and this I have told you.” 

“TY should hke to see Signor Basili,” said Te- 
baldo, thinking that he might get into the house. 

“The notary sleeps,” answered the man, stolidly, 
and he began to shut the door. 

To force an entrance seemed out of the question, 
and Tebaldo went away angry and disappointed. 
He could see that it would be of no use to try 
again, for the same answer would be given to his 
enquiries. It was enraging to know that the 
woman he loved was within a few yards of him, 
and able to keep him away from her. But his 
anger was a relief from the perpetual anxiety 
about the knife, which was wearing out his nerves, 
day and night. 
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In the afternoon he shut himself up in the room 
he had taken and tried to write to Aliandra, but he 
was 1n no condition for composing love-letters. He 
could find nothing but reproaches for her unkind- 
ness in refusing to admit him; and as soon as he 
had expressed them, he felt that his own words 
exhibited him in an absurdly undignified position. 
Besides, he was really waiting in the unconscious 
hope of explaining her conduct to himself, when he 
knew that it was as yet inexplicable. Meanwhile 
he tore up the pages he had covered, and threw the 
whole blame upon Basil, unwilling to admit that 
the woman he loved could turn against him. 

In the hot hours of the afternoon he shut the 
windows and dozed restlessly on a hard sofa, and 
his evil dreams came upon him once more and 
tormented him, waking him again and again jist 
when the sweetness of rest was within reach. At 
last, his body being very weary, the dreams could 
no longer wake him, and tortured him at their will 
while he lay in a heavy sleep. 

It was already dark when he awoke with a start. 
The door had opened, and a youth was standing 
beside him holding a candle in a brass candlestick, 
shading the flame a little with the other hand and 
looking down into his face. 

“T regret that I disturb you,” said the young 
man, in a gentle, girlish voice. “I hope you have 
slept well?” 
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Tebaldo was already sitting up on the sofa, and 
had recognized the Moscio. The outlaw could not 
have been more than twenty-two years old, and 
looked a mere boy. He was of medium height, 
delicately made, very carefully shaved, and dressed 
with a sort of careless good taste, wearing a black 
velvet jacket, immaculate linen, riding-trousers 
with gaiters, patent leather shoes, and silver-plated 
spurs. He was hatless, and his short, soft brown 
hair curled all over his head, close and fine, like 
curly Astrachan fur. There was a tender, youth- 
ful freshness in his skin, and he had beautiful 
teeth. He had studied for the bar and had been 
driven to outlawry because, failing to pass his 
final examination, he had shot his teacher through 
the head at the first opportunity. But he had 
killed a number of men since then and had almost 
forgotten the incident. 

Tebaldo rose to his feet and greeted him. 

“A friend told me you were here and wished to 
see me,” said the Moscio. “I am at your service, 
though to tell the truth I am somewhat ashamed 
to meet you, after that unfortunate affair at 
Camaldoli.” 

“Why?” asked Tebaldo. “I do not see—” 

“Tt was I that fired over the carriage to draw 
away the escort,” replied the other. “Your poor 
brother was too enthusiastic. I was afraid that 
something would happen to him, for the plan did 
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not seem to be very well thought out. In a man- 
ner I feel responsible for his misfortune, for I 
should not have consented to what he proposed. 
I hope, however, that there need be no bad blood 
between you and me on that account.” 

“Werdinando was always foolish,” answered 
Tebaldo. “It was certainly not your fault.” 

“And now you have had another misfortune in 
the family,” said the youth, sadly. “I take the 
first opportunity of offering you my most sincere 
condolence.” 

Tebaldo knew that with such a man it was 
better to be frank, or to say nothing. He bowed 
gravely, and proposed that they should have sup- 
per. The Moscio answered with equal gravity, 
and made a little bow on his side, by way of 
acknowledgment. 

“T was about to ask you to be my guest,” he 
said. “I supped with you at Camaldoli the last 
time we met. We might have supper here in your 
room,” he suggested. “But I fear to inconvenience 
you—” 

“Not at all,” replied Tebaldo. “I prefer it 
also. We shall be more at liberty to talk.” 

“For that matter,” said the brigand, “the con- 
-versation in the public room is often amusing 
and sometimes instructive. The lieutenant of 
carabineers sat at the table next to me the last 
time I spent the evening here. He was very 
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friendly and asked my opinion about catching the 
Moscio.” 

“Tf you prefer to have supper downstairs, let us 
go down,” said Tebaldo, laughing a little. “But 
the fact is that I wished to consult you on a little 
matter of my own.” 

“Tn that case, it is different. But it was I that 
proposed your room.” 

While the waiter came and went, preparing the 
table, the two men talked a little, continuing to 
exchange small civilities. The waiter knew them 
both perfectly well, and they knew him. In 
twenty minutes they sat down opposite each other, 
as proper and quiet a pair to see as one could have 
found in that part of the country. The Moscio 
had good manners, of a shgbtly provincial sort, 
and a little too elaborate. He watched Tebaldo 
quietly, with a view to profiting by the example 
of a gentleman who had lately been much in the 
capital. He ate sparingly, moreover, and mixed 
his black wine with a large proportion of water. 

Tebaldo watched the girlish face, the bright, quiet 
eyes, and the child-like complexion of the man 
who had done half a dozen murders, and envied 
him his evident peace of mind. He knew, how- 
ever, that his guest would not stay long, and that 
it was necessary to tell him the story. The Mos- 
clo gave him an opportunity of doing so, almost as 
soon as the waiter had gone away. 
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“Tt was with the deepest regret that I heard of 
Don Francesco’s accident,” he said, looking up at 
Tebaldo. 

“For that matter,” answered Tebaldo, boldly, 
“T killed him myself.” 

“JT always supposed so,” rephed the outlaw, 
quite unmoved. “Are you going to join us, if 
you are found out? It would be a pleasure to 
have you among us, I need not assure you. But, 
of course, so long as there is no suspicion, you will 
remain in the world. I should, in your place. 
Poor Ferdinando, whom we all loved as a brother, 
liked the life for its own sake. Poorman! If he 
had ever made an enemy, he would have killed 
him, but having none, his hands were clean as a 
child’s. And in his very first affair, he was shot 
like a quail by a Roman. Heaven is very unjust, 
sometimes. Yes, we all thought that you must 
have sent Francesco to paradise yourself and put 
the blame on the priest. It was well done. The 
‘priest will go to the galleys for it, I daresay.” 

The youth’s manner was as quiet as though he 
were speaking of the most ordinary occurrences. 
The knowledge of what he really was, and of what 
desperate deeds of daring he had done, somehow 
acted soothingly upon Tebaldo’s nerves, for he 
needed just such an ally. 

“Yes,” he said. “It was done well enough. 
But I made a little mistake which I hope you will 
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help me to rectify for the sake of any service I 
may have done you all before I sold Camaldoli.” 

“Willingly,” answered the Moscio, with cour- 
teous alacrity. “But if it is for to-night, I hope 
you can lend me half a dozen Winchester car- 
tridges, for I am a little short.” 

Tebaldo explained briefly what he wanted. The 
Moscio smiled quietly. 

“Nothing could be easier,” he said, when 
Tebaldo had finished. “TI will ride into the vil- 
lage to-morrow morning and get your knife. But, 
for another time, I should advise you to keep your 
weapon about you when you have used it. If you 
are caught, it is because you are suspected already 
on some good ground, and the weapon makes little 
difference. But. if you get away quietly, you 
leave no evidence behind you.” 

“That is true,” answered Tebaldo, thoughtfully. 
“But there is no name on the knife.” 

“Nevertheless, someone might recognize it as 
yours, if anyone had ever seen it.” 

“No one ever saw it, excepting my brothers 
and, perhaps, my sister, when it lay on my 
table. But your advice is good. I might have 
saved myself much disquiet if I had brought it 
away.” , 

The Moscio made Tebaldo explain very exactly 
to him where the knife lay. He knew the village 
and the position of the little church well enough. 
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They talked over the details of the matter for a 
while, speaking in low tones. 

“T suppose you do not want the thing when I 
have recovered it,” observed the outlaw, with a 
smile. 

“T should like to see it,” answered Tebaldo. 
“Then I should throw it away, I suppose.” 

“Again?” The Moscio smiled in a rather pity- 
ing way. ‘Then you might wish to get it back a 
second time. It has no name on it, yousay. If 
it is a good knife, I shall put it into my own 
pocket, with your permission, as a remembrance 
of this very pleasant meeting.” 

“T should lke to see it once,” repeated Tebaldo. 

“You do not trust me? After trusting me with 
the story? That is not right.” 

“T have proved that I trust you,” replied 
Tebaldo. “But the thing makes me dream; I 
shall not get a good night’s rest till I have seen 
it. Then keep it, by all means.” 

“T see!” The brigand laughed a little in gen- 
uine amusement. ‘I understand! Forgive me 
for thinking that I was not trusted. You have 
nerves—you do not sleep. We have a friend 
with us who is troubled in the same way. Do 
you remember the man we call Schiantaceci? He 
killed his sweetheart for jealousy, and began in 
that way. That was five years ago, in Palermo. 
If you will believe it, he dreams of her still, and 
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often cannot sleep for thinking of her. Some 
men are so strangely organized! Now there is our 
captain Mauro himself. Whenever he has killed 
anybody, he gets a gold twenty-franc piece and 
puts it into a little leathern purse he carries for 
that purpose.” 

“Why?” asked Tebaldo, with some curiosity. 

“For two reasons. In the first place, he knows 
at any time how many he has killed. And sec- 
ondly, he says they are intended to pay for masses 
for his soul when he is killed himself. One tells 
him that someone will get the gold, if he is killed. 
He answers that Heaven will respect his intention 
of having the masses said, even if it is not carried 
out when he is dead. That man has a genius for 
theology. But I must be going, Don Tebaldo, for 
I do not wish to tire my horse too much, and I 
have far to ride.” 

“T will not keep you. But how shall I see the 
knife? You cannot come down again to-morrow.” 

“We should be glad to see you in the forest, if 
you can find us. Mauro would be delighted. I 
have no doubt you will be able to find your way, 
for you know the woods as well as we do. I can- 
not tell you where we are, for we have a rule 
against that, but I daresay you can guess.” 

“T will come,” answered Tebaldo. 

“Tf you come alone, you, will be safe,” said the 
Moscio. “Safer than you are here, perhaps, 
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while your knife is lying under the altar of Santa 
Vittoria. But it will not be there any longer, 
to-morrow night.” 

The Moscio protested courteously, when Tebaldo 
thanked him, and he took leave of his entertainer. 
His coolness was perfectly unaffected, and was the 
more remarkable as he was certainly a rather 
striking young man on account of his good looks, 
his extremely youthful appearance, his perfectly 
new clothes, and a certain gentleman-like ease in 
all he did. He was known by sight to hundreds 
of people in various parts of the island, but he did 
not believe that any of them would betray him, 
and he passed the open door of the guest-room, 
where the heutenant of carabineers was playing 
dominos with the deputy prefect, with perfect 
indifference, though there was a large reward on 
his head, and he was well known to the landlord 
and the waiter. To tell the truth, he was utterly 
fearless, and would never have allowed himself to 
be taken alive. But, on their side, if they were ever 
tempted by the reward, they knew how short and 
how terrible their own lives would be if they 
betrayed him to his death. The man who be- 
trayed Leone still lives, indeed. He is a blind 
beggar now, without feet or hands, in the streets 
of Naples. He left Sicily with his life, such as 
the outlaws left it to him, to be an example and a 
terror to the enemies of the mafia. 
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Nor did the waiter show by any sign or word 
that he knew anything about the guest who had 
gone, when he came to clear the little table in 
Tebaldo’s room. He did his work silently and 
neatly and went away. ‘Tebaldo sav a long time 
by the open window, thinking over what he had 
done, and he congratulated himself on having acted 
wisely in an extremity from which there had been 
no other escape. 

It all looked easy and simple now. ‘To-morrow 
night, he thought, he should be sure of his safety. 
Then he would return to Romeagain. His thoughts 
reverted more easily now to the dreams which Rome 
suggested, and he fell asleep with a sense of pres- 
ent relief mingled with large hopes for the imme- 
diate future. 

The Moscio, on his part, would not perhaps have 
responded so promptly to Tebaldo’s message, nor 
have undertaken so readily to carry out Tebaldo’s 
wishes, 1f there had been nothing for the outlaws 
to gain thereby. But the alliance of such a man 
was not to be neglected at any time. He had 
served them in the past, and he could be of con- 
siderable service to them now. 

Mauro had made up his mind to take one of the 
Saracinesca, if the capture were possible, and to 
extort an enormous ransom, sufficient to allow him 
to leave the country with what he should consider 
a fortune. He was well informed, and he recog- 
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nized that a family which had such power as the 
Saracinesca had shown in getting Ippolito’s case 
heard and disposed of in a few days, and, previ- 
ously, in persuading the authorities to move a body 
of troops to Santa Vittoria, must be able to dispose 
of a very large sum of money. Moreover, as the 
Moscio had frankly admitted, the outlaws had all 
believed that Tebaldo had killed his brother, and, 
consequently, that he could be completely domi- 
nated by anyone who had proof of the fact. The 
Moscio had taken advantage of this instantly, 
as has been seen. Tebaldo, though now on bad 
terms with the Saracinesca, was well acquainted 
with their habits and characters, and knew, also, 
the by-paths about Camaldoli, as none of the 
brigands themselves did. He could be of the 
greatest use in an undertaking which must require 
all the skill and courage of the band. For it was 
no light thing to carry off such a man as San 
Giacinto or Orsino, protected as they were by a 
foree of carabineers in their own dwelling, and by 
the fifty soldiers of the line who were quartered 
in Santa Vittoria. 

When Tato’s message had arrived, Mauro had 
not only advised the Moscio to go down at once, 
but had instructed him to use every means in his 
power, even to threatening Tebaldo with a revela- 
tion of his former services, in order to get from 
him the truth about Francesco’s death, as a means 
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of controlling him in the future. It had been an 
easy task, as has been seen, and when the Moscio 
returned to the band that night, his account of the 
meeting was heard with profound attention and 
interest. 

Mauro, who had a curious taste for churches, 
would have gone himself to Santa Vittoria, had he 
-not been there on the previous day. A second 
visit might have roused suspicion, whereas, since 
the murder, no one was surprised if a stranger 
asked to see the place where it had happened. 
The Moscio was, therefore, directed to go himself, 
as he had intended. 

The outlaws were encamped at that time in cer- 
tain abandoned huts which the Duca di Fornasco 
had built as a safe retreat for some of his people 
during the cholera season of 1884. They were so 
completely hidden by underbrush and sweet haw- 
thorn that it required a perfect knowledge of their 
locality to find them at all; but having been built 
on an eminence in the hills, in order to obtain the 
purest air, it was easy to keep a lookout from 
them, by chmbing into the big trees which sur- 
rounded them on all sides. A spring, situated on 
the eastern slope, at a distance of three hundred 
yards, supplied the outlaws with water for them- 
selves.and their horses. Tebaldo, in former days, 
had led the carabineers to this spring, in their 
search for the band, but though the soldiers fan- 
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cied that they had then quartered the hillside in 
all directions, Tebaldo had skilfully prevented 
them from coming upon the disused huts in the 
brush, wisely judging that it could be of no use to 
betray such a hiding-place, which might be useful 
to his friends in the future. The Moscio knew 
that Tebaldo would probably make first for the 
spot when he came to keep his engagement on the 
following day. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Tue Moscio slung saddle-bags over his saddle, 
as though he were travelling some distance, and 
led his horse down from the huts by by-paths in 
the woods till he came to a place where the treés 
descended almost to the road, so that he could 
reach the latter without crossing any open country. 
Before emerging from cover he looked long and 
carefully up and down the valley to be sure that 
no carabineers were in sight, who might be sur- 
prised at seeing a well-dressed man come out of 
the forest. A few peasants were visible, strag- 
gling along the road, and far away a hght waggon 
was ascending the hill. The Moscio led his horse 
carefully across the ditch, and then mounted in 
leisurely fashion and rode slowly away towards 
Santa Vittoria. The outlaw, who may at any 
moment need his horse’s greatest powers, spares 
him whenever he can, and when not obliged to 
escape some danger will hardly ever put him to 
a canter. 

It was a full hour before the village was in sight. 
Once on the highway, the Moscio felt perfectly at 


his ease, and barely took the trouble to glance be- 
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hind him at a turn of the road. He had excellent 
papers of various descriptions about him, including 
a United States passport of recent date, in which 
he appeared as an American citizen, and a proper 
discharge as corporal from the military service, 
together with a highly commendatory letter from 
the captain of the troop in which the unlucky 
individual to whom the paper had belonged had 
served his time in Milan. He also possessed a 
gun license in the same man’s name, and the 
description of him which accompanied it suited 
him very well. Some of the papers he had 
bought at a good price, and some he had taken 
without much ceremony, because they suited him. 
To-day he did not even carry a gun and was, in 
reality, altogether unarmed, though he would 
naturally have been supposed to have a pistol or 
a knife about him, like other people in Sicily. If 
anyone had asked his name, he would have said 
that he was Angelo Laria of Caltanissetta, a small 
farmer. The name corresponded with the papers 
of the soldier, and as he was unarmed it would 
have been hard to find any excuse for arresting 
him on a mere suspicion. 

If a man carries so-called forbidden weapons, on 
the other hand, the carabineers can arrest him for 
that offence alone, if they find it out, and can hold 
him till he can prove his identity. A knife, such 


as one can stab with, is forbidden, and the special 
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license, which is required to carry a pistol, is not 
often granted except to very well known persons, 
though a vast number of people really carry re- 
volvers without any license at all. 

The Moscio dismounted at the gate, walked up 
the street with his horse, enquired for the sacris- 
tan, and brought him back to the little church 
with the keys. 

“Have the goodness to hold my horse,” he said 
tothe fatman. “J only wish to look at the church 
for curiosity, and I will go in alone.” 

The sacristan did not know him by sight, but 
with a true Sicilian’s instinct recognized the 
‘maffeuso’ in his manner. He proposed, how- 
ever, to tether the horse to an old stake that was 
driven into the ground near the door, in order to 
go in with the stranger and explain how the priest 
had murdered Francesco. He had got the account 
off very glibly by this time. 

“My friend,” said the Moscio, “in those saddle- 
bags I have important papers and a quantity of 
valuable things, the property of an aunt of mine 
who is dead, and may the Lord preserve her in 
glory! I am taking these things myself, for 


greater safety, to my cousin, her son, who lives in. 


Taormina. Now the reason why I begged you to 
hold my horse is not that I fear for him, though he 
is a good animal, but because some evilly disposed 
person night steal the property of my poor aunt. 
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You understand, and you will have the goodness 
to hold the horse while I go in.” 

The sacristan looked at him and smiled. The 
Moscio smiled very sweetly in answer, pushed the 
door open and went in, closing it behind him and 
leaving the keys on the outside. But when he 
was in the church, he took from his pocket a small 
wedge of soft pine wood, gently slipped in under 
the door and jammed it noiselessly. It would 
have been rather difficult to open the door from 
the outside after that. Then he walked leisurely 
up the church, his spurs ringing loudly so that the 
sacristan might hear through the door that he was 
in no hurry. 

He went up the altar steps, and smiled as he 
noticed a few round, dark spots on the marble, 
and one irregular stain. That was the very place 
where it had happened. He knelt down and tried 
to put his arm through the grating, but the space 
was too narrow. With the same leisurely cer- 
tainty he slipped off his velvet jacket and laid it 
on the altar, rolled up his sleeves, and tried again, 
with his bare arm. No one, seeing him in his 
coat, and glancing at his small hands, would have 
suspected the solid muscles above. Even now the 
grating was too close. It was of light iron, how- 
ever, and twisted in a decorative design. He 
easily forced a scroll in one direction, a winding 
stem in another, and got his hand down to the 
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bottom of the depression in which the glass casket 
was placed. 

He withdrew the knife, and slipped it into the 
pocket of his riding-breeches; then he readjusted 
the iron ornaments, buttoned his shirt sleeve, and 
put on his jacket. As he walked down the church 
again he took the weapon out. The broad blade 
was stuck in its black leathern sheath, and it 
required all his strength to loosen it. When he 
got it out, he saw that the steel was covered with 
dark rust. 

It was a pity, he thought, as he dropped it into 
his pocket again, for it had evidently been a good 
knife. He would clean it with sand and a brick, 
and sharpen it on a stone, during the evenings, not 
because he could not have got a better one easily 
enough, but because it was an agreeable and inter- 
esting remembrance. He drew the wedge from 
under the door without making any noise and went 
out into the open air. The fat sacristan had lit a 
clay pipe with a wild cherrywood stem, and was 
slowly walking the horse up and down in the 
shade. The Moscio took a small note from a neat 
pocketbook. Even when notes are scarce, in the 
wild finances of modern Italy, the outlaws manage 
to have them because they are easily carried. 

“Do you wish me to change it for you?” en- 
quired the sacristan, holding the flimsy bit of 
paper between his thumb and finger. 
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“Keep it for yourself, my friend, with a thou- 
sand thanks,” replied the Moscio. 

But the sacristan refused, and held the note out 
to him, returning it. 

“We are not of that kind,” he said, with dig- 
nity. ‘We do not wish to be paid for courtesy.” 

“There are doubtless many poor persons in the 
village,” answered the Moscio, smiling, and begin- 
ning to mount. “You will do me a favour by 
giving the money to those who need it, requesting 
them to pray for the soul of my poor aunt.” 

“Tn that case it is different,” replied the fat 
man, gravely. “I thank you in the name of our 
poor people. As for me, I am always here to 
serve you and your friends.” 

The Moscio glanced at the man’s face as the last 
words were spoken. Tebaldo had told him who 
the sacristan was, and had described him accu- 
rately. 

“A ereeting to your brother, Don Taddeo the 
grocer,” said the outlaw, settling himself in the 
saddle. 

The sacristan looked up sharply. Being cross- 
eyed, it was almost impossible to know with which 
eye he was looking at one. But the expression 
did not change as he answered. 

“Thank you. You shall be obeyed. Our ser- 
vice to your friends.” 

They understood each other perfectly well, and 
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the Moscio rode slowly away into the brilliant 
light, leaving the fat man to lock up the church 
and go home. The outlaw had made a friend of 
him, but had not thought fit to ask him any ques- 
tions about the state of the village or the move- 
ments of the Saracinesca. It was of no use to go 
any further than necessary at a first meeting, and 
the band had plenty of good sources of information. | 

Tebaldo spent the morning in a sort of feverish 
anxiety against which he struggled in vain. He 
went out for a stroll and passed twice before 
Basili’s house. The weather was beginning to be 
hot, and the blinds were as tightly closed as 
though the house were not inhabited. As he 
passed for the second time he fancied he heard 
Aliandra’s voice singing softly in the distance. 
He could hardly have been mistaken, for it had 
the quality and carrying power, even when least 
loud, which distinguishes the great voices of the 
world, the half a dozen in a century that leave 
undying echoes behind them when they are still. 
His blood rushed up in his throat at the sound 
and almost choked him, so that he pulled at his 
collar with his finger, as if it were too tight. 

He had not intended to try to see her again, but 
the fascination of the light and distant song was 
more than he could resist. He knocked and 
waited on the little steps outside the door. He 
was sure that he heard someone moving upstairs 
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and approaching a window, and he guessed that he 
could be seen through the slats of the blinds. A 
long time passed and he heard nosound. ‘Then, as 
usual, the stable-man came to the door, with his 
faithful, stolid face. He began to give the cus- 
tomary answer. 

“The Signorina Aliandra has gone to the country 
with —” 

“Let me come in,” said Tebaldo, interrupting 
the man roughly. 

He was active, strong, and in a bad temper, and 
before the man could hinder him, Tebaldo had 
pushed himself into the house and was shutting 
the door behind hin. 

“And the notary is asleep,” said the man, con- 
eluding the formula, in a tone of surprise and 
protest, but attempting no further resistance. 

“Wake him, then!” cried Tebaldo, his natu- 
rally smooth voice rising to a high and almost 
brassy tone. “And the devil take you, your 
mother, and both your souls!” he added, relaps- 
ing into dialect in his anger. 

He must have been heard to the top of the 
house, and by Gesualda in her kitchen. Immedi- 
ately there came a sound of footsteps from above. 
But Tebaldo was already mounting the stairs. 
Aliandra was coming down to meet him, her face 
flushed with annoyance and her eyes sparkling. 

“What is this, Don Tebaldo?” she asked, as 
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soon as she caught sight of him. “By what right 
do you—” 

He interrupted her. 

“Because I mean to see you,” he answered. 
“When you are in the country with Gesualda 
visiting your friends, one ought not to hear you 
singing in Randazzo as one passes your house.” 

Aliandra was not really very angry that he 
should have got in, for she was beginning to find 
her father’s company a little dull. But she made 
a movement of annoyance as though displeased at 
having betrayed herself by her singing. 

“Well — go down to the sitting-room,” she said. 
“T cannot turn you out, since you have got in.” 

They descended, and she sent away the stable- 
man, and made Tebaldo go into the front room, 
leaving the door open, however, as she followed 
him. His anger disappeared when her manner 
changed. He took her hand and tried to make her 
sit down, but she smiled and shook her head. 


“T cannot stay,” 


she said. “But as for your 
having been kept out, that is really my father’s 
doing. I suppose he is right, but Iam glad to see 
you for a moment. I was afraid you had gone 
back to Rome.” 

“Not without seeing you. But what absurd 
idea: possesses your father —” 

“Hush! Not so loud!: The doors are open 
upstairs, too, and one hears everything.” 
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“Then I will shut the door —” 

“No, no! Please do not! He would scold, for 
he would certainly know. Besides, you must go.” 

“T do not understand you at all,” said Tebaldo, 
lowering his voice. “The last time I saw you, 
you were just like yourself again, and now —I do 
not understand. You are quite changed.” 

“No. Iam always the same, Tebaldo.” Her 
voice was suddenly kind. “TI told you the whole 
truth in Rome, once for all. Why must I say it 
over again? Is it of any use?” 

“Tt never was of any use to say it all,” answered 
Tebaldo. “You do not believe that I love you—” 

“You are wrong. I do believe it—as much as 
you do yourself!”  She-laughed rather irrele- 
vantly. 

“Why do you laugh?” he asked. 

“Such love is a laughing matter, my dear 
Tebaldo. I am not a child. It is better that 
love should end in laughter than in tears.” 

“Why should it end at all?” 

“Because you are engaged to marry another 
woman, dear friend. A very good reason — for 
me.” She laughed again. 

“You have only a dead man’s word for it,” said 
Tebaldo, grimly. “Unfortunately he is where he 
cannot take it back. But I can for him. It is 
not true.” 

He set his eyes, as it were, while he looked at 
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her, in order to make her believe that he was tell- 
ing the truth. But she knew him well, for she had 
known him long, and she doubted him still. She 
shook her head. 

“Tt may not be literally true,” she said. “But 
practically it is the fact. You mean to marry the 
American. That is why neither my father nor I 
wish you to come to the house. You injure my 
reputation here, in my own town, as you do in 
Rome. If you loved me, you would not wish to 
do that. Ihave held my head high at the begin- 
ning, and that is the hardest. I did not mean to 
say it over again, but you force me to. Do you 
want me? Marry me. If you were a rich man, I 
suppose I should be ashamed to speak as I do. 
But we are both poor, you for a nobleman and I 
for an artist. So there is no question of interest, 
is there? J have not seen your American heiress. 
She may be handsomer than I, for I am not the 
most beautiful woman in the world. She is rich. 
That is her advantage. She may be a good girl, 
but she is no better than I, the singer, the notary’s 
daughter, who have nothing in my whole life to 
blush for. Look at me, now, as Iam. You know 
me. Choose between us, and let this end. Iam 
willing to marry you if you want me, but I am not 
willing to sacrifice my good name to you, nor to 
any man in Europe, king, prince, or gentleman. 
Here I stand, and you may look at me for the last 
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time, compare me with your foreign young lady, 
and make up your mind definitely. If it is to be 
marriage, I will marry you at once. If not, I will 
not see you again, if I can possibly help it, either 
here or in Rome.” 

As she finished her long speech she crossed her 
arms behind her and faced him rather proudly, 
drawing herself up to her full height, smiling a 
little, but with an earnest look in her eyes. She 
had never looked so handsome. The few days 
of country life had completely rested her young 
face. 

“You are frank, at all events,” said Tebaldo, 
half mechanically, for he was thinking more of her 
than of her words. 

“And it is time that you should be frank, too,” 
she answered. “You must make your choice, and 
abide by it. Aliandra Basili or the American 
girl.” 

He was silent, for he was in a dilemma and 
was, besides, too nervous from all he had been 
through to like being driven to a sudden decision. 
On the other hand, her beauty stirred him now, as 
it had not done before, and the idea of giving her 
up was unbearable. She looked at him steadily 
for several seconds. More than once his lips 
parted, as though he were going to speak, but no 
words came. Gradually her mouth grew scornful 
and her eyes hard. 
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All at once she laughed a little harshly and 
turned towards the door. 

“You have chosen,” she said. “Goodbye.” 

But the passionate longing that had assailed 
him outside, in the street, at the sound of her 
voice, had doubled and trebled now. As she 
turned, the folds of her gown followed her figure 
in a way that drove him mad. 

“Aliandra!” he cried, overtaking her in an 
instant, and catching her in his arms. 

She struggled a little as he forced her head back- 
wards upon his shoulder. 

“You!” He kissed the word upon her lips 
again and again. “You! You!” he repeated. 
“T cannot live without you, and you know it! Yes 
—I will marry you— before God, I will —” 

And many passionate, broken words and solemn 
vows mingled with his kisses as he stood there 
pressing her to him. It was not a noble love, but 
it was genuine and fierce, as all the man’s passions 
were, whether for love, or hatred, or revenge. It 
was when he had let them drive him to reckless 
deeds that his other nature asserted itself, calm 
and treacherous and self-contained. 

As for Aliandra herself, she had saved her self- 
respect, though few people might respect her 
for what she had done. She was not a very 
romantic or sentimental young woman, but accord- 
ing to her lights she was a good girl. She had 
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been taught to consider that all men were originally 
and derivatively bad, and that every woman had a 
genuine right to make the most advantageous mar- 
riage she could. She did not in the least expect 
that Tebaldo would be faithful to her, but she 
firmly intended to be an honest wife, on general 
principles. What she most wanted was his name, 
for which she meant to earn a fortune by her art. 
She had never been in love and, therefore, did not 
believe that love had any real existence, a view 
not uncommon with very young people who have 
no particular sentimentality in their composition. 
And so rigid were her ideas in one direction that 
she resented the demonstrative way in which Te- 
baldo expressed his decision. 

He was almost beside himself, for his nerves 
had been already unstrung, and her beauty com- 
pletely dominated him for the time being, so that 
he forgot even Miss Slayback’s millions, his own 
evil deeds, and his meeting with the outlaw. 
There was nothing which he was not ready to do. 
Basili should draw up the marriage contract at 
once, and on the following morning they would be 
formally betrothed. Only the fact that he could 
not with propriety be married within less than 
three months of his brother’s death recalled him 
to himself. 

The afternoon was already advancing when he 
left the house and went back to the inn, half dazed 
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and almost forgetful alike of past and future, 
as he walked up the street. Before he had gone a 
hundred yards, however, he had regained enough 
composure to think of what he had to do, and 
when he reached the inn, no one would have 
supposed that anything unusual had happened to 
him. 

As he rode out of the town, half an hour later, 
he vaguely wondered at himself for what he had 
done, and wondered, also, how he could get out of 
his present difficult position. 

He looked at his watch, and saw that it was 
growing late. He had far to ride, and had in- 
tended to start much earlier in the afternoon. He 
had the innkeeper’s best horse, but it was rather 
a slow animal, not to be compared with Basili’s 
brown mare. He quickened his pace as well as he 
could, however, and cantered along the more level 
stretches of the high road. At the first oppor- 
tunity he struck off into a bridle path to the right 
which led westward towards the heights above 
Maniace. 

He had ridden several miles, in and out among 
the little undulations of the upper valley, when he 
came out upon a broad bit of meadow, such as one 
occasionally finds in that region, just beyond the 
black lands. He put his horse at a gallop, taking 
advantage of the chance to gain a little time, and 
riding diagonally for a point at the opposite side 
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from which the bridle path led up to the hills, as 
he well knew. 

He was less than half way across the grass when 
he heard the heavy tread of horses galloping after’ 
him, with the clanking of arms and a sound of 
deep voices calling out to him. He looked round, 
but he knew already that he was followed by 
mounted carabineers, and that they could overtake 
him easily enough. After a moment’s hesitation 
he drew rein and waited quietly for the troopers 
to come up. He wished that he had carried his 
rifle across his saddle-bow instead of at his back, 
for he at first believed that there was some infor- 
mation against him from Santa Vittoria, and that 
they meant to arrest him. On the other hand, to 
have unslung his rifle, after seeing that they were 
_ earabineers, would have been to acknowledge that 
he feared them. His mind worked quickly as he 
sat still in his saddle, waiting for them. 

But when they were fifty yards away one of 
them spoke, and reined in his charger. 

“Tt is Don Tebaldo Pagliuea!” he exclaimed in 
a tone of surprise, and in the desolate stillness of 
the lonely field, Tebaldo heard the words and 
understood that he had been mistaken for some- 
one else. 

The other trooper laughed a little, and they both 
trotted up to Tebaldo, saluting when they were 
near him. 
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“I beg your pardon,” said the older soldier. 
“We took you for a stranger. It is a lonely 
place, and we have news that the brigands are 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. I trust we 
have not annoyed you, signore. Accept our ex- 
cuses.” 

Tebaldo smiled easily. 

“You took me for an outlaw,” he said. “It is 
natural enough, I am sure. Do you know your 
way? Can I be of service to you?” 

The elder trooper asked one or two questions 
about the directions in which the bridle paths led. 
He evidently knew the country tolerably well, and 
Tebaldo was wise enough not to deceive him. 
After a few moments’ conversation, he offered 
the men a couple of cigars, which they gratefully 
accepted and hid in the inner pockets of their 
tunics, after which they saluted again and rode 
away in the direction whence they had come. In 
disturbed times such patrols are to be met with 
occasionally on almost every practicable bridle 
path, and the foot-carabineers scramble up and 
down through the country in pairs, even where 
there are no paths at all. 

As he rode on alone Tebaldo was aware that his 
heart was beating faster than usual. He had been 
startled by the unexpected meeting, and for one 
moment had expected to be arrested. He now 
reflected that he had no real cause to fear any such 
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catastrophe, since, by this time, the Moscio had 
certainly recovered the knife, which represented 
the only possible evidence against him. But the 
physical impression remained, and it was very like 
fear. He had rarely been afraid of anything in 
his life, and the sensation was disturbing, for it 
warned him that the strain on his whole nature 
was beginning to weaken him. 

He pressed on, urging his lazy horse whenever 
the ground permitted, and cutting across through 
the woods, from one bridle path to another, as 
often as he could, shortening the way to gain 
time. He was near the foot of the hill on which 
the outlaws were camping and was just about to 
cross the streamlet which ran down from the 
spring, when a man in tweed clothes, that had an 
English look, quietly stepped out from behind a 
bush and stood in his way, at the water’s edge, 
holding a rifle in his hand. Tebaldo’s horse 
stopped of his own accord. 

“Your name, if you please,” said the outlaw, 
civilly. 

“Tebaldo Pagliuca. JI come by appointment to 
visit one of your friends.” 

“Name him, if you please.” 

“The Moscio,” said Tebaldo, knowing that if 
the names had not agreed with those given to the 
sentinel as a pass, the man would probably have 
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“T will show you the way,” said the brigand, 
slinging his rifle on his shoulder. 

“T know the way perfectly,” answered Tebaldo. 
“Pray do not trouble yourself.” 

“Tt is a pleasure,” returned the other, and he 
cleared the little stream at a bound. 

Tebaldo guessed that he was not altogether 
trusted, even now. As the man walked up the 
hill he whistled softly, and in a few moments, 
emerging from the brush into a little clearing, 
Tebaldo saw the Moscio waiting for him.- It was 
dusky under the trees, but Tebaldo could see the 
pleasant smile on the girlish face. The Moscio 
had his rifle under his arm, and was smoking a 
cigarette. The man who had led Tebaldc to the 
spot disappeared into the brush, returning to his 
post by the stream. Tebaldo dismounted. | 

“Have you met anyone?” enquired the outlaw, 
shaking hands. 

“No,” answered Tebaldo, “not since I left the 
high road.” 

He had reflected that he had done unwisely in not 
turning back with the carabineers and riding with 
them as far as the road, in order to disarm any possi- 
ble suspicions, and he knew that the Moscio would 
think so, too. He should, if necessary, have even 
waited till the next day before coming up to the 
camp, but his anxiety to see the knife safe in the 
Moscio’s possession had outweighed everything else. 
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“So much the better,” answered the outlaw, 
unsuspiciously. “By the bye, here is your knife. 
Is this it?” 

He held it out to Tebaldo, who took it eagerly, 
his fingers closing round the sheath, as though he 
were afraid of dropping it. He breathed hard 
between his teeth once or twice, as he looked at it, 
im sheer satisfaction. 

“Tt is yours, I suppose?” observed the Moscio, 
interrogatively, for Tebaldo had forgotten to speak. 
“There*was no other.” 

“Yes. I thank you. I am very grateful to 
you.” The words were as sincere as any the man 
had ever uttered, and he handed the knife back. 

“Not at all,” answered the outlaw. “It was 
interesting to see the place. I am glad to have 
served you. Since you have taken the trouble to 
come so far, will you accept our hospitality this 
evening? You can hardly get back to Randazzo 
to-night. Mauro is in a very good humour this 
evening, and the weather is pleasant. You will 
not suffer much inconvenience. The huts are 
quite dry. We will try and make you some 
return for your former hospitality.” 

Tebaldo accepted readily enough, and they 
began to ascend the hill at once. It was some 
distance to the top. The Moscio turned to the 
right at a big, old chestnut tree. 

“That is not the best way,” remarked Tebaldo. 
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“Keep on another ten yards and then turn to the 
left. There is an old bridle path on the other side 
of the hawthorn bushes.” 

The Moscio laughed softly. 

“Tt is a pity that you are not with us,” he said. 
“You know the paths better than we do.” 

“T was born near here,” answered Tebaldo. 
“T have known these woods since I was a boy.” 

“JT wish I had! I sometimes lose my way in 
this part of Sicily.” 

The path began exactly where Tebaldo had said 
that it did, the entrance being hidden by haw- 
thorn and blackberry bushes. He went on a few 
steps, doubled behind the brambles, and led the 
Moscio along a much better way than the outlaws 
had discovered for themselves. The outlaw appre- 
ciated the advantage, and reflected that Tebaldo 
could help the band in a thousand ways if he 
chose. Without passing by the spring, they sud- 
denly found themselves at the top of. the hill. 
The path stopped abruptly against the back of one 
of the wooden huts, having formerly crossed the 
summit at this point. 

“Let me go first,” said the Moscio, and he 
passed Tebaldo and his horse and went round the 
corner of what was really lttle more than a shed, 
roughly enclosed with half-rotten planks. 

Various exclamations of: surprise greeted their 
appearance from an unexpected quarter. 
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“Our friend, Don Tebaldo Pagliuca,” said the 
Moscio, addressing a number of men who were 
sitting and lying about on the dry ground. “He 
knows the woods better than we, and has shown 
me a new path from the big chestnut tree.” 

“He is welcome,” said Mauro, in a dull and 
mufiied voice, but with some cordiality. 

He and most of the others rose and greeted 
Tebaldo warmly. Some had known him already, 
and almost all had known Ferdinando well. 

They were a strange looking set of men. Most 
of them were well dressed, and so far as their 
clothes were concerned might have been taken for 
a party of southern country gentlemen and rich 
young farmers, camping during a day’s shooting. 
Mauro, who was by far the oldest, might have 
been seven or eight and thirty years of age, but 
not more, and most of the others were evidently 
under thirty. They were all strong looking, with 
the toughened appearance of men accustomed to 
live in the open air and to take exertion as a 
matter of course. The Moscio alone had _ pre- 
served his marvellous, child-like freshness of com- 
plexion. The ‘Moscio’ means the ‘ soft,’ being 
similar to our English word ‘mush,’ and the 
youth’s looks accounted for the name, while his 
remarkable strength and utter fearlessness con- 
trasted rather comically with the epithet. 

The peculiarities in the appearance of his com- 
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panions were chiefly in their faces and expressions. 
Most of them had the oddly sinister, unchanging 
smile with something contemptuous in it which so 
often characterizes adventurers, both within the 
pale of society and beyond its bounds. Such men 
do not laugh easily. In their eyes, too, there was 
the look one sees in those of some Red Indians 
and of dangerous wild animals aware of pursuit 
and always inclined to turn at bay rather than 
escape. Tebaldo felt, rather than saw, the glances 
that were turned upon him as he stood in their 
midst, still holding his horse by the bridle. 

Mauro himself was dark, clean shaven, close 
cropped, and already bald on the top of his head. 
He had often disguised himself successfully as a 
priest, for he had been educated in a seminary, 
had turned atheist, had been a journalist, and had 
finally got into trouble by shooting his editor in 
consequence of a quarrel which had apparently 
begun about a question of grammar, but had in 
reality been connected with politics, so that the 
deed had been regarded as an act of justice and 
patriotism by the mafia. There had been a reward 
of twenty thousand francs on Mauro’s head, dead 
or alive, for several years, and photographs of the 
famous brigand were sold everywhere in Palermo, 
Messina, and Catania, but there was not a cara- 
bineer in the island who could boast of having 
seen the man himself. He was taciturn and reti- 
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cent, too, though he could be fluent enough when 
he pleased ; and although he put a gold piece into 
his purse for everyone he killed, as the Moscio 
had said, he could never be induced to tell how 
many there were in the little leathern bag. He 
never did anything unnecessarily, but was capa- 
ble of the most blood-ceurdling cruelty when any 
end was to be gained, and was merciless to inform- 
ers when they fell into his hands, not exactly 
out of a love for inflicting pain, but in order to 
inspire a salutary terror. He was extremely tem- 
perate in his habits and simple in his clothes, 
though his weapons were always of the best and of 
the newest device, and he had a large account with 
the leading bank of Palermo. He intended to 
emigrate, he said, when he should be rich enough, 
but those who knew him did not believe that he 
could be satisfied to settle down as a well-to-do 
proprietor in the Argentine Republic. The Moscio 
always said that Mauro would yet repent of his 
ways, enter a monastery, mortify the flesh, and die 
in the odour of sanctity. Whereat Mauro generally 
nodded thoughtfully, as though he himself regarded 
such a termination to his career as quite within the 
bounds of possibility. 

As for the rest of the band, none of them were 
in any way so remarkable as their leader. The 
man known as Leoncino was believed to be a son 
of the famous Leone, and boasted of it. He had 
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stabbed a rival in a village love affair, after having 
been brought up rather mysteriously in the house 
of a rich farmer. Schiantaceci was undoubtedly 
a gentleman by birth, a sad young fellow, with a 
drooping brown moustache, fiery eyes, and a very 
sweet voice in which he often sang softly on a 
summer’s evening when it was not dangerous to 
make a noise in the camp. No one knew his real 
name. Ina fight he always behaved as though he 
wished to be killed, which is generally the surest 
way of killing others. 

Among the rest there were men of all classes. 
There was a man who had been mayor of his vil- 
lage, there was a butcher, there were three or four 
deserters from the army, who had each killed a 
comrade, and one who had attacked his leutenant 
but had not killed him. There was a chemist’s 
apprentice who had poisoned his master, and an 
actor who had strangled his manager’s wife in a 
love quarrel. There were also two anarchists who 
had escaped imprisonment under Crispi’s rule. 
But there was not one in the number who had 
done less than two murders at the time when 
Tebaldo went up to the camp. 

One of the outlaws led his horse away, and he 
sat down by Mauro a little apart from the rest. 
In the middle of the open space a fire was burning 
down to a bed of coals. It had been very care- 
fully built and slowly fed so as to produce the 
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smallest possible amount of smoke. <A. well- 
cleaned gridiron was stuck upright in the earth 
by the handle, and at the entrance to one of the 
huts the man who was a butcher was cutting a 
huge piece of fresh meat into steaks. 

After the first greetings, the men relapsed into 
silence, and “paid little attention to Tebaldo. 
Mauro talked with him in low tones. The chief 
seemed, indeed, unable to speak loud. He asked 
many questions about the Saracinesca, but he 
would have considered it a breach of civility to 
tefer to the truth about Francesco’s death. 

“These Saracinesca are naturally antipathetic 
to you,” he observed, “and I daresay you would 
not be sorry if one of them put his ears in pawn at 
my bank.” 

“They are a powerful family,” answered Te- 
baldo, cautiously. ‘If one of them were taken by 
you, there would be reinforcements of carabineers 
throughout Sicily.” 

“These carabineers are much lke flies,” said 
Mauro, thoughtfully. “They come in swarms, 
they buzz, and they fly away again, leaving nobody 
much the worse. It means a little more caution 
fora month ortwo. That is all. But the Sara- 
cinesea would pay a good sum to keep the young 
heir’s nose on his face, and San Giacinto would 
probably write a cheque at my dictation before he 
were half roasted.” 
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He spoke quietly and in a reflective tone. 

“For my part,” replied Tebaldo, “I wish them 
no good, as you may imagine. But the younger 
Saracinesca is in Rome. San Giacinto came back 
last night, it is true, but he is safe at Camaldoli.” 

“Safe is a relative term when we are in the 
neighbourhood,” remarked Mauro. “Especially if 
you will give us your assistance,” he added. “On 
the whole, it would be more convenient to take 
San Giacinto. He could write the cheque, and I 
could cash it almost before there were any alarm, 
holding him until we got the money. If we took 
the young one, we should have to communicate with 
the family. That is always disagreeable.” 

“You might have difficulty in cashing the 
cheque,” suggested Tebaldo. 

“None whatever,” ‘replied Mauro. “You are 
quite mistaken. That is always easy, though of 
course money in cash is preferable. A cash trans- 
action is always better, as a mere matter of 
business.” 

Tebaldo had not by any means anticipated that 
he was to be called in as an ally in such an affair, 
and did not like the prospect at all. He promised 
himself that he would return to Rome as soon as 
possible. For the present he put aside the ex- 
tremely complecated position in which he was 
placed by having given two promises of marriage. 
He felt uncomfortable, too, and chilly. He shiv- 
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ered a little, and Mauro noticed it, and called for a 
cup of wine. Tebaldo swallowed it eagerly and 
felt better. 

“Tt will be necessary for you to help us,” said 
Mauro, presently, and in a tone of quiet decision. 
“No one knows the land about Camaldoli as well 
as you do, and the approaches to the house.” 

“T would rather not be involved in the capture,” 
answered Tebaldo. 

“T am sure you will not refuse,” replied Mauro, 
smiling at him. “It will bea little return for the 
service the Moscio has done you. He was very 
glad to help you, of course, but you must not for- 
get that you are one of us, now, and that we always 
help each other when we can. I am sure you will 
not refuse.” 

Tebaldo glanced sideways at the quiet, priest- 
faced man who had been the terror of Sicily for 
years. He realized that the outlaw had spoken 
the truth, and that he might at any moment have 
to turn outlaw himself, if the secret of the knife 
were known. He knew the brigands and their 
ways. They would keep faith with him, even at 
the risk of their own lives, but he must submit to 
their conditions. They had him in their power, 
and he must help them if they required him to do 
so. If he refused, information would be in the 
hands of the carabineers in twelve hours, which 
would drive him into outlawry, if he escaped at 
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all. But if he helped them, they would stand by 
him. He had not foreseen such a situation. 
“What is it that you wish me to do?” he 
enquired after a short pause. 
“T will tell you,” answered Mauro. “There are 
now only four carabineers quartered at Camaldoli, 


and as they ride on patrol duty like the rest, there . 


are never more than two in the house at a time. 
There is San Giacinto himself, so that there are 
three men to deal with. The rest of the people 
are Sicilians, and will give no trouble.” 

“San Giacinto is equal to two or three ordinary 
men,” observed Tebaldo. 

“Ts he?” Mauro spoke indifferently. “One 
man is very like another, at the end of a rifle bar- 
rel,” he continued, “and if one pulls the trigger, 
they are all exactly alike. The point is this. 
We intend to surprise Camaldoli to-morrow night. 
You must lead us by the ways you know to the low 
rampart at the back, behind the stables and over the 
river. There is a way up on that side, but we do 
not know it. We shall find a ladder resting against 
the wall on that side. A friend will place it there.” 

“Why do you not get him to show you the 
way?” asked Tebaldo. 

“He lives in the house,” answered Mauro. 
“The gates are shut at Ave Maria, and there is a 
roll-call of the servants and men. San Giacinto, 
or whichever of the Saracinesca is there, locks the 
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gate himself and keeps the keys in his own room. 
They all go to bed early, and the house is always 
quiet between midnight and two o’clock. There 
is no moon just now, and if we can get round to 
the back without rousing the dogs, or attracting 
attention in any way, we can get possession of the 
place in five minutes. The carabineers sleep in a 
room on the court. They have to sleep sometimes, 
like other people. Barefooted we shall make no 
noise on the stones. Leave the rest to us.” 

“And have they no sentinels at night?” en- 
quired Tebaldo. ‘Do they keep no watch?” 

“No. The house would be hard to enter with- 
out a ladder at the one weak point. One would be 
sure to rouse everybody before one got in. But 
once in the court, we can silence the two carabi- 
neers in a moment, and then we shall be fifteen to 
one against San Giacinto. I would not give much 
for his safety, then. The main thing is to reach 
the ladder quietly and all together. The paths 
are difficult, there is water in the stream still, and 
we must know where to ford it in the dark, for we 
could not safely approach from the other side. 
Your help is absolutely necessary to this enter- 
prise. As I said, I am quite sure that you will 
give it — quite sure.” 

He emphasized the last words a little, and 
Tebaldo knew what he meant. There was no 
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“T will do as you wish,” he said reluctantly. “TI 
will come here before sunset, and when it is time 
I will lead you by the shortest way.” 

The Moscio’s eyes were watching him and met 
his own as he looked up. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Tue two carabineers who had met Tebaldo in 
the field had treated him with the greatest civility, 
but when he was out of hearing they discussed the 
rather singular meeting. The more they thought 
of it, the more strange it seemed to them that he 
should have been riding alone, without so much as 
a portmanteau, by way of luggage, towards the 
Maniace woods, and at such an hour. It must be 
remembered that before Francesco’s death, and 
since Ferdinando’s, the authorities had everywhere 
been warned against the Corleone family, in the 
expectation of some outrage against the Saracinesca 
or their property; and the impression was uni- 
versal that Ippolito had not killed Francesco, while 
many who had known the brothers since they had 
been wild boys at Camaldol beleved that Tebaldo 
had done the deed, or that he had caused it to be 
done, and had cleverly managed to throw the guilt 
upon the priest. The carabineers quartered in 
the neighbourhood all believed this and scouted 
Tebaldo’s story of a race. They had no more 
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whom they were continually hunting, for their 
experience had shown them how easily the law 
could be defeated in a country where the whole 
population was banded together to defy it. 

The troopers discussed the question as they rode 
down to Randazzo. They had seen nothing else 
worth mentioning, on their patrol, and when they 
reported themselves to the sergeant at quarters, 
they told him exactly what had passed. ‘The ser- 
geant was the one who had at first accompanied 
the Saracinesca to Camaldoli. He dismissed the 
troopers to their supper, thought the matter over, 
and went to the inn to find the lieutenant. The 
latter was playing dominos, as usual, with the 
deputy prefect, before going home to supper. 

He was a grey-haired man of forty, prematurely 
aged by hard service and constant anxiety, a tall, 
spare figure, the perfection of military neatness in 
his dress, with a grave manner and a rare but 
kindly smile. For the rest, he was brave, honour- 
able, and energetic, and, like the men under hin, | 
he was not much inclined to believe in the law on 
its own recommendation. He was as firmly per- 
suaded as they that Tebaldo was a bad character, 
and had quietly watched him on the several occa- 
sions on which he had lately appeared at the inn. 

He went outside with the sergeant and listened 
to his story attentively. 

“The brigands are in the Maniace woods,” he 
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said at last. “They left Noto some days ago. 
But one might as well try to find pins in a 
ploughed field, on a dark night. It would take at 
least five hundred men to beat the woods through 
and surround the fellows.” 


> suggested the sergeant, by 


“A thousand, sir,’ 
way of comment. “It took a regiment to catch 
Leone alone, in the old days.” 

The lieutenant broke off the end of a black cigar 
thoughtfully, but seemed to forget to light it, be- 
coming suddenly absorbed in his own reflexions. 
The sergeant stood patiently at attention. 

“Have we any information this evening?” asked 
the officer, suddenly, as though he were looking 
for something. 

INO, Sir.” 

“Any arrests to-day? Any suspicious charac- 
ters?” 

EN O,.812."° 

The lieutenant seemed dissatisfied, and looked a 
long time at his unlighted, black cigar, in deep 
thought. 

“Very well. Goodnight, sergeant.” He nodded 
and turned away, but looked round before he had 
made two steps. “ Have two men ready all night, 
in case I should need them,” he added. 

“Yes, sir.” The sergeant saluted again, and 
went back to his quarters. 

The officer returned to his game of dominos. 
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He made one or two moves and then called the 
servant. 

“Don Tebaldo Pagliuca is staying in the house, 
is he not?” he enquired. “Present my compli- 
ments and ask if he will not come down and play 
a game.” 

“The signore is out, Signor Lieutenant,” an- 
swered the servant. 

“Indeed? Iam sorry. I suppose he is stroll- 
ing in the town. It is cooler in the streets.” 

“JT do not know,” the man rephed, though he 
knew very well that Tebaldo had the innkeeper’s 
horse. 

The officer nodded, as though satisfied, and went 
on with his game. The deputy prefect looked at 
him enquiringly, but he vouchsafed no informa- 
tion. The official representative of the govern- 
ment was a rather foolish man, very much afraid 
of the Sicilians and of doing anything to attract 
the ill-will of the mafia. 

The leutenant sat over the game later than 
usual. ‘The windows of the public room, which 
was at once the dining-room and the café of the 
clean little inn, looked upon the main street and 
were open, for the air was hot. It would have been 
impossible not to hear Tebaldo’s horse if he came 
back. But he had not come when the officer went 
home. The latter’s own lodging was also on the 
main street, towards the upper gate, and Tebaldo 
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would have to pass it to reach the inn. The lieu- 
tenant sat up very late, but still Tebaldo did not 
come. 

“They have either taken him,” reasoned the 
officer, ‘‘and in that case he will not come back at 
all. Or else he is on good terms with them and is 
spending the night with them, and will return in 
the morning.” 

But at seven o’clock in the morning, being about 
to show himself at his window, the lieutenant 
heard the tread of a shod saddle horse in the 
street. It was Tebaldo, looking pale and weary, 
leaning a little forward and dangling his feet out 
of the stirrups, as though he had ridden far and 
wished to rest himself. He had the unmistakable 
look of a man who has worn his clothes twenty- 
four hours, and the soldier’s sharp eyes, looking 
after him when he had passed the window, saw 
little bits of bramble and leaf clinging to his 
coat. 

The lieutenant shaved himself carefully and 
thoughtfully and dressed with his usual scrupulous 
care. When he had buckled on his heavy cavalry 
sabre, he opened a drawer in an old Sicilian cabinet 
and took out two little Derringer pistols, examined 
them to see that they were properly loaded, and 
slipped one into each pocket of his trousers. The 
tight swallow-tailed tunie of his uniform made it 
impossible to carry a revolver concealed. He might 
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be going to risk his life as well as his reputation on 
that morning. 

When he left his lodging, he went first to the 
quarters of the carabineers and gave the sergeant 
an order. Then he went straight. to the inn, and 
asked to be shown to Tebaldo Pagluea’s room. 
An hour had passed since the latter had come 
back. The servant looked up in surprise, for 
though the officer and Tebaldo were on terms of 
civility, the man knew that they were not well 
acquainted. He had to obey, however, and led 
the way up one flight of stairs, and knocked at a 
door on the landing. 


“Come in,” 


answered Tebaldo’s voice, indiffer- 
ently, for he supposed it was the servant. 

The officer entered at once, taking off his cap. 

“Good morning, Don Tebaldo,” he said courte- 
ously, before the other could speak. “ Pray forgive 
my intrusion, but could you lend me your revolver 
for a few hours? I suppose you have one? My 
only one is out of order, and I prefer to carry one 
for what I have to do. I should be extremely 
obliged.” 

“Certainly,” answered Tebaldo, rather coldly, 
but a good deal surprised by the request. 

He crossed the room and took the weapon from 
a table, with its leathern case. 

“T should be glad if you.could return it by two 
o’clock,” he said, “as I am going away.” 
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“Certainly,” replied the officer, quietly taking 
the revolver out of its case. “It is loaded, I see. 
Thank you. Now Don Tebaldo, will you kindly 
sit down for a few moments? I wish to speak 
to you.” 

He held the revolver in his right hand, and his 
quiet grey eyes looked gravely at the man he had 
caught. Tebaldo started at the sudden change of 
tone, and faced him, in renewed surprise. 

“T borrowed your revolver in order to speak 
with you,” said the lieutenant, “for I have heard 
that you have a sudden and violent temper. But 
I wish to speak in a quiet and friendly way. Shall 
we sit down?” He took a chair with his left 
hand. 

“T am at a loss to understand you,” answered Te- 
baldo, with rising anger. ‘“ What do you want?” 

“JT will explain. I am aware that you have 
spent the night with the brigands, who are friends 
of yours. You will either lead me to them, or 
you will go to prison. I have a couple of men 
downstairs, waiting. Now choose.” 

“This is outrageous!” Tebaldo’s voice rang 
high, as he sprang forward. 

But the sight of the revolver’s muzzle close to 
his face stopped him, though his eyes blazed with 
fury. 

“Tt is of no use to be angry,” said the officer, 
who was perfectly cool. “Choose, if you please.” 
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“Tt is outrageous! You cannot prove anything 
against me!” 

“You are mistaken,” answered the other, boldly. 
“T can prove many things.” 

“What? What can you prove?” 

“T do not intend to provide you with the means 
of defending your case by telling you what I know. 
But I give you your choice. I have full power to 
do so. Lead me and my men to a place where we 
can catch Mauro, and I give you my word of 
honour that no accusation shall be brought against 
you. Refuse to do so, and I give you my word 
that you will be handcuffed in five minutes and 
taken to Messina this afternoon. You know, of 
course, that complicity with a band of outlaws 
entails penal servitude.” 

He saw plainly enough that he had not risked 
his reputation for nothing. Tebaldo was brave 
still, though he was unstrung and broken, but his 
face now showed the perplexity he could only feel 
if he were really in the situation the officer had 
prepared for him. 

“T deny the whole charge,” he said, after a 
moment’s thought. “This is an outrage for which 
you will have to answer. Be good enough to stop 
threatening me, and leave my room.” 

The heutenant drew a nickel whistle from the 
bosom of his tunic with his left hand. 

“Tf I whistle for my troopers,” he said, “you 
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will be in handcuffs in five minutes. I will count 
twenty while you make your choice. One, two, 
three —” and he continued to count. 

Tebaldo grew pale by quick degrees, as he lis- 
tened, and his heart beat violently with excitement. 
The officer reached twenty in his counting, and 
raised the big whistle to his lips. 

“Stop!” exclaimed Tebaldo, hardly able to 
speak. 

“Well?” asked the officer, holding the whistle 
ready near his mouth. 

“You give me your word of honour that no 
accusation whatever shall be brought against 
me??? 

“None on the ground of complicity with the 
brigands,” answered the heutenant. “I give you 
my word as an officer.” 

“There is no other to bring.” Tebaldo was 
white. 

“None that concerns me,” replied the other, 
coolly. “There is a good deal of diversity of 
opinion about your brother’s death, as you must 
know.” 

“This is an insult —” 

“Oh, no! I do not accuse you at all. I only 
wish to limit my own promise to the matter in 
hand. I have done so, and I understand that you 
agree, do you not?” 

“By force, for I suppose I must,” replied 
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Tebaldo, in a sullen tone. “You must further 
engage to protect me from the mafia, when you 
have caught the fellows,” he added. 

“You shall have an escort wherever you go and 
as long as you please to remain in the country.” 

“That will not be long,” said Tebaldo, almost to 
himself. 

“So much the better. And now, if you please, 
at what time shall we start this evening?” 

Tebaldo inwardly cursed himself for having 
trusted the Moscio in the first instance, but he 
quickly reflected that he might still improve his 
position in the eyes of the officer and thereby, per- 
haps, have less to fear in the future. 

“Look here, heutenant,” he said, changing his 
tone and sitting down. “I have been forced into 
this, from first to last. I was riding by myself yester- 
day afternoon, in the country I know so well, and 1 
had not the slightest idea that the outlaws were in 
the neighbourhood. I met a couple of your men, 
who at first took me for one of the brigands my- 
self, and then recognized me and apologized, tell- 
ing me that the band was in the neighbourhood. 
They rode off, and I took a short cut through 
the woods. I came upon the encampment unex- 
pectedly.” 

The officer listened attentively and gravely. 
Tebaldo: proceeded. 


“Tn former years, even a year ago, when we 
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lived at Camaldoli before selling the place, we 
were obliged, as a matter of personal safety, to 
put up with a great deal from these men, and 
if we had informed against them, we should 
have been murdered. That is how it happened 
that my brother Ferdinando knew some of them. 
You know the conditions of the country as well 
ast do.” 

“T wish I did!” exclaimed the soldier, devoutly. 

“You know them well enough, at all events. 
Poor gentiefolk, as we were then, cannot always 
help themselves. Yesterday afternoon I found 
myself suddenly surrounded by the whole band. 
There are fifteen of them. One of them recognized 
me, and a long discussion began. They wish to 
get into Camaldoli to-night and carry off the Mar- 
chese di San Giacinto.” 

“Fifteen armed men might do it,” observed the 
officer. “There are only two troopers there at 
night.” 

“Yes. But the brigands do not know the way 
to the weak point at the back. I will explain.” 

Tebaldo told the whole truth now, for he saw 
that his best chance of safety lay in that direction. 
Then he proceeded to exculpate himself. 

“They also gave me my choice, something in 
your manner,” he went on. “They offered, by 
way of alternative, to roast me alive, if I refused 
to show them the way to-night, and they assured 
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me of what I knew perfectly well, namely, that if 
I did not keep the appointment they could murder 
me wherever I might be. This was because I 
insisted on coming here again before to-night. 
It was not easy, but they yielded at last. How- 
ever, it was very late by the time we had come to 
an agreement, and I could not have got back to 
Randazzo, for there was no moon, and the woods 
are dark and full of pitfalls. I got back this 
morning, and intended to go down to Messina and 
catch the train at Reggio to-night, and take my 
chance of safety in Rome. ‘They never could get 
up to the back of Camaldoli without me. There 
you have the whole story in a nutshell.” 

“T see,” answered the officer, who only believed 
half of the plausible story. ‘“ You were in a most 
difficult position. But it is now in your power to 
do the country a great service. All that is neces- 
sary is that you should lead the band to the foot of 
the wall, as you promised. I will take care of the 
rest. In the woods it is impossible to catch them. 
But it is important that we should recognize you, 
in order not to kill you by mistake if there is any 
fighting, as there probably will be, though I hope 
to take most of them alive. The wisest thing 
would be that you should be the first to mount the 
ladder, by agreement, on the ground that you can 
lead them inside, whereas they might lose their 
way.” & 
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“Yes —that is best. It is a very complicated 
place, like a labyrinth, between the rampart and 
the court.” 

“You will pardon me for reverting to the condi- 
tions,” said the heutenant, suavely. “ You realize, 
of course, that in case you should not wish to carry 
out your part of them, you are always in the power 
of the law, unless you turn outlaw yourself, which, 
in your position, you would hardly like to do.” 

“T understand my position perfectly,” answered 
Tebaldo, coldly. “I shall lead the band to the 
foot of the ladder at about one o’clock, I fancy.” 

Thank you,” said the-officer. “I am much 
obliged for the loan of your revolver, which I 
return to you, as you may need it this evening.” 

He laid it on the table, bowed civilly, and went 
out, leaving the betrayer to his own reflexions. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


TrspaLpo would have given half his life and all 
his soul to undo the work of the past twenty-four 
hours. But it was now absolutely impossible for 
him to draw back. His only chance of future 
safety lay in serving the government, though he 
did not like to think what his fate might be if he 
should fall into the hands of any friend of the out- 
laws after betraying them. Yet, short of joining 
them outright, he could not possibly escape arrest 
if he did not carry out the conditions of his agree- 
ment with the lieutenant; and, if once arrested, 
the latter would only need to tell exactly what had 
happened in order to convict him of complicity 
with brigands and send him to penal servitude. 
He was literally caught in a vise and could not 
move without ruining himself. 

It was early in the afternoon when he set out 
to ride to the Maniace woods again. In spite of 
everything, he had been to Basili’s house and had 
seen Aliandra again. Though what he was going 
to do was not noble, it was dangerous, and the 


sight of the woman he loved cheered him in his 
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need. He looked ill, and said that he had a touch 
of the fever, and Aliandra believed him, and was 
very kind and gentle with him. He was really 
too naturally courageous, with all his hideous 
faults, not to enjoy the passing moment to the 
full. His marriage with Miss Slayback looked 
less and less possible, as Aliandra’s influence 
gained the ascendant, and he formally bound him- 
self to marry the Sicilian girl. 
It was hke a pleasant dream between two spells 
of torture, and as he rode up towards the woods it 
faded again into an improbability, and the ugly 
present truth rose in its place. Even to him, the 
idea of such a deliberate betrayal as he contem- 
plated was revolting. He was far too much a 
Sicilian to think otherwise. Apart from any 
apprehension for his own subsequent safety, he 
honestly detested the thought of leading men who 
trusted him to certain destruction, no matter how 
bad they might be. Even the fact that they had 
forced him to be their guide, against his will, had 
little weight. He knew instinctively that if there 
were any worldly honour concerned in so dishon- 
ourable a matter, it should have bidden him either 
refuse to serve the law and let the law do its worst 
against him, or turn outlaw and warn the band 
that they were in danger. Ten days earler he 
might have had the boldness to do either the one 
or the other, but he lacked it now. -His charac- 
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ter was momentarily and perhaps permanently 
broken, and though he still had the physical cour- 
age to face violent danger, he grasped at any means 


of returning to a peaceful existence, like the veriest : 


coward. 

All through the long ride in the desolate lands 
and the lonely forest, and throughout the evening 
that followed, his mind laboured painfully against 
the secret and overwhelming shame of what he 
meant to do, and as he sat resting among the out- 
laws he hardly spoke, except in answer to a ques- 
tion from Mauro or the Moscio, and made a bare 
pretence of eating a little for the sake of appear- 
ances. Again and again he felt impelled to open 
his lips and warn his companions of their danger, 
and once his resolution almost broke down. But 
as he glanced at Mauro’s quietly superior smile, a 
sort of sullen resentment got hold of him against 
the man who had forced him into his present posi- 
tion, and he held his peace. Once or twice he 
thought of the knife which the Moscio had in his 
pocket, but he knew that a brigand’s evidence 
would be worth nothing in law, and would be 
regarded as a mere attempt at vengeance for hay- 
ing been betrayed. It had been very different so 
long as the knife had lain under the altar, where 
anyone might find it. There were hundreds of 
knives like this one in Italy, and there could be 
nothing surprising in the fact that one belonging 
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to a brigand should be rusty with blood. The 
bare assertion of the Moscio would not be worth 
much. 

It was Mauro’s intention to kill the carabineers 
in their sleep, if possible, to bind and gag San 
Giacinto and get him out through the postern gate, 
and to bind in the same way all the Sicilian ser- 
vants in the house, so that they could neither free 
themselves nor make a noise. They would them- 
selves prefer this, and would submit patiently, as 
they generally did in such affairs, because if 
they were not made fast they would afterwards be 
blamed for not immediately giving an alarm, 
whereas if they roused the village they would 
expose themselves to Mauro’s vengeance as in- - 
formers. It must be admitted that the position of 
the servants was not precisely enviable. 

The postern of Camaldoli would then be locked 
again by means of the keys found in San Giacinto’s 
room, and the keys would be thrown into the river. 
San Giacinto, bound on a horse, would be conveyed 
to a safe hiding-place before morning, and all 
would be over. The brigands would be many 
miles away by that time, scattering over the 
country as they usually did, while three or four of 
the strongest and most desperate remained with 
Mauro to guard San Giacinto until he should see 
fit to ransom himself by writing a cheque. It was 
all very well planned. ‘Tebaldo was instructed to 
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disappear from the scene as soon as he had led the 
band to the foot of the wall. 

“T had better go up the ladder first,” he sug- 
gested. “You will lose your way in the narrow 
passages between the rampart and the stables. 
The place is like a labyrinth on that side.” 

“Of course,” said Mauro, “if you will help us 
further, we shall be greatly obliged, but that was 
not in the agreement, so I did not venture to 
hope—” He stopped, smiling politely. 

“Tt will be better that I lead you into the 
court,” answered Tebaldo. “If the carabineers 
are lodged there, as you say, they can only be in 
one room, for there is only one that would be at 
all suitable. It has a very small window, and in 
this weather they will leave the door open for 
coolness.” 

The night was clear, but there was no moon. 
Under the trees it was very dark, but the starlight 
made each opening and clearing faintly visible 
ahead, between the stems, as Tebaldo led the way 
down the hill, with the unerring certainty of a 
true path-finder. Again and again Mauro, who 
followed him closely, thought that he was taking 
a wrong turning, but Tebaldo never made a mis- 
take as he swiftly and surely walked along, giving 
warning of any slight obstacle in a low monoto- 
nous voice, and now and then turning his head a 
little to listen for those behind. 
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They led six horses among them, Tebaldo’s and 
five others, of which one was for San Giacinto, 
one for Mauro himself, and three others for the 
Moscio, Leoncino, and Schiantaceci. The remain- 
ing outlaws were to return at once to the huts in 
the woods and get their horses there. 

It was characteristic of Mauro and his compan- 
ions that they trusted Tebaldo’s knowledge of the 
country, and followed him blindly after he had left 
the paths familiar to them. In and out he led 
them, always as far as possible under cover of trees 
and bushes, now and then over a stretch of dewy 
grass, then down into a little ravine, across a fork 
of a rough road, through more than one rivulet, 
ankle deep, and always by a way which the horses 
could safely follow, since that was essential. 

At last he halted and looked at his watch by the 
starlight, for he had good eyes. 

“Tt is a little early,” he said to Mauro, in a 
whisper. “Weare near. You can hear the water 
at the rapids where we must ford the river. It 
is not midnight yet, and we can reach the rampart 
in a quarter of an hour. Are you going to leave 
anyone with the horses? This would be the best 
place, for there are few trees between this and the 
water.” 

He felt cold. His feet were wet, and a cool 
night breeze blew down the valley. He turned 


up the collar of his coat and shivered audibly. 
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Mauro offered him a silver flask, and he swallowed 
a few drops of liquor. 

“We will do as you think best,” said the chief. 
“Tf you think this is a good place, we will tether 
the horses here, and give them their nosebags to 
keep them quiet.” 

In a few minutes the horses were tied up to 
separate trees by their halters, each out of reach 
of the other, and each had his nose in a small bag 
of corn. One had been brought especially for Te- 
baldo’s, as the precaution was an important one 
to hinder any of the animals from neighing. 

“We may as well go on,” said Mauro. “They 
have been in bed an hour by this time, and a man 
in his first sleep is not so easily waked.” 

Tebaldo’s heart was beating hard as he once 
more led the way. It had troubled him often of 
late. He felt ill, too, and his bones ached. But 
he did not stumble nor hesitate, as he led the fif- 
teen men down to the ford. He shivered again as 
he glanced at the grey, rushing water that sparkled 
here and there in the starlight, at the eddies. 

Mauro was already taking off his boots, and all 
the rest silently followed his example. On the 
other side of the rapids the brambles grew low 
down to the water’s edge, and the tall eucalyptus 

trees made black shadows. Higher up, wild olive 
~ trees and wild figs grew out of the tangled mass of 
vegetation that covered the fifty or sixty feet of 
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the precipitous ascent, all indistinguishable in the 
dim light. High above all, to the right, the out- 
line of the gloomy Druse’s tower was sharp and 
dark against the sky, and the straight line of the 
rampart was drawn like a black band over the more 
uncertain shadows below. 

Tebaldo whispered to Mauro to follow him care- 
fully through the water, and the whispered word 
went back from mouth to mouth along the line till 
it reached the Moscio, who brought up the rear. 

From step to step, knee deep in the cold stream, 
Tebaldo felt for his footing in the familiar ford. 
He had known every inch of it since he had been 
a child, but the freshets often changed the bed, 
bringing great stones down in the winter rains, 
which sometimes lodged on the solid rock that 
came to the surface at that point and produced the 
ford. And Tebaldo felt his way cautiously with 
his bare feet. 

Reaching the other side, he followed the edge of 
the water down stream for a little way, till all the 
men had got out of the water and were following 

him, barefooted, over the stones. 
Then he touched Mauro to warn him that the 
ascent was about to begin, and each man touched 
the other in warning, from first to last. With 
their rifles on their backs and their revolvers slung 
in front to be ready, the fifteen men followed their 
guide slowly and silently upwards. Here and 
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there the rock jutted out among the bushes, 
affording a firm foothold to naked feet and hands. 
Again, they had to climb up by the gnarled roots 
of a twisted fig tree, each man trying the wood 
with his hands before trusting to it. Even if a 
bough or dry stick had cracked, the sound could 
not have been heard above the steadily monotonous 
roar of the stream below. They moved like moun- 
taineers, without haste, but without a pause. 

The rampart was not more than twenty feet 
high above the final ledge, a rough wall of hewn 
stones, pierced all along the top by little slits for 
defence from the gallery inside. Tebaldo glanced 
to the right and left, and saw the ladder in its 
place. It was one of those very long ones used 
by the peasants for gathering olives, made of two 
light and half-trimmed- poles, sharpened at the 
lower ends to stick into the moist ground and thus 
obtain a hold from below without throwing too 
much weight on the branches above, and with rungs 
nearly two feet apart. 

Tebaldo went to the foot of the ladder and lis- 
tened, though the river would have prevented him 
from hearing any but a very loud sound from 
within. His heart beat in his ears like a strong 
muffled drum. Mauro was close behind him, and 
touched him on the shoulder and pointed upwards 
to hasten his movements. But he felt as though 
he were paralyzed. : 
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Mauro was impatient to get to work, and pushed 
him quietly aside. It was so dark that those be- 
hind could not see what happened. Mauro stepped 
upon the ladder first, the next man pressed after 
him, and the rest followed his companions, while 
Tebaldo stood in the shadow, dazed and shaking 
with excitement. But as the last man silently 
ascended, his wits returned, and he thought of his 
own safety. Peering up at the sky, he saw the 
man’s dark figure disappear over the top of the 
wall. 

With one strong effort he loosened the ladder, 
and in an instant sent it flying down, end foremost, 
through the bushes. Three steps he took under 
the shadow of the wall, and he plunged desperately 
down through the tangle, escaping for his life. 
He was swinging himself from a crooked root to 
a rock when an unearthly scream pierced the 
darkness, so loud and terrible that it might have 
been uttered close to his ear. He dropped ten 
feet in the dark, and before he touched the ground, 
even while he was still in mid-air, the quick fire 
of repeating rifles half deafened him. He rolled 
down, scrambled to his feet, jumped again, caught 
the bough of a tree, and swung himself out over the 
water, and still the rifle-shots cracked through the 
roar of the river. He plunged on, for he was 
below the ford, almost sank, found bottom, saved 
himself, and fled like a grey wolf in the starlight, 
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right across the open, barefooted as he was. The 
firing had not ceased when he was in the saddle, on 
Mauro’s horse, galloping madly along the broken 
ground up the valley, towards the high road to 
Santa Vittoria. Still he heard shots, and glancing 
back he saw the dim flash of the next, above the 
wall. Then he rode for his life, standing with his 
bare feet in the stirrups, his heart beating with the 
furious gallop, and terror behind him, —the terror 
he had never felt before, and which even now was 
not common bodily fear. 

He had given way at the last to a horror of 
shame at the thought of leading those men to 
destruction, to pass unhurt himself through the 
waiting soldiers, to be face to face with the officer 
who had cowed him into such a betrayal, to meet 
San Giacinto’s gloomy scorn, to be thanked by him 
with the contempt he deserved, for having served 
the law he had so often defied. He rode for his 
hfe from the thing he had done, rather than from 
the fear of any pursuit. 

The fight had been short and deadly. Mauro 
had reached the top and had dropped to the pave- 
ment of the gallery within the rampart. It was 
deserted, and all was quite still. He counted his 
men, till he saw the head of the last appearing at 
the top of the ladder. Then with his rifle slung 
ready, with his knife in his right hand and his 
revolver in his left, he crept noiselessly along the 
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stones to the entrance of a passage leading inwards. 
It was quite light in the starlight by comparison 
with the darkness in the tangle under the trees. 
He went on a few paces ahead of his men and 
turned again. Suddenly there was a tall man in 
front of him, who whispered as he came up. 

“Are they come? Pass me, and you are safe!” 

That was all, for he had been taken for Tebaldo 
in the gloom. Ina flash he understood, and with 
a single movement drove his knife straight to the 
man’s heart. The trooper groaned as he died. 
Then, in a moment, the passage was full of sol- 
diers, before, behind, everywhere. Mauro yelled 
to his men to escape,. his muffled voice breaking 
into the wild scream Tebaldo had heard. At the 
same moment he fired. 

The men saw each other in the flashes of their 
rifles, tili the flashes only lighted up thick clouds 
of smoke and they groped their way to kill each 
other. For the outlaws died hard, and their aim 
was cool and true when they could see, and when 
they could not, they felt for flesh with the muz- 
zles of their Winchesters and fired when they 
struck anything soft, alive or dead. But they 
knew each other by their chief’s name. 

“Mauro, Mauro!” they repeated, as they jostled 
each other in the smoke. 

’ But Mauro was dead in the dark already with a 
dozen bullets in him, and though five soldiers of 
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the line lay in a heap around him and under him, 
the gold pieces that should have counted them 
were never to be slipped into the little soft 
leathern bag. 

Still a few shots were fired, here and there, for 
some of the men had managed to get upon the roof 
of the low buildings between the stables and the 
rampart, and the more active of the soldiers pur- 
sued them. When all was quiet save the sound of 
many distant voices, and only now and then an 
awful groan came up out of the thick smoke, one 
man, who had thrown away his empty rifle and 
pistol, felt his way among the dead, with a knife 
in his hand, groping before him with the other for 
any living thing that might come in his way. But 
by some miracle he crept on and found no one, 
and was suddenly at the rampart and alone. He 
glanced quickly to right and left for the ladder, 
and saw that it was gone. 

“ Judas Iscariot!” he said in a low voice, as he 
thought of Tebaldo. 

Then, leaving his tale of dead behind him, he 
unhesitatingly got over the wall, turned his face 
to it, and let himself down, feeling for crevices in 
the stones with his naked feet. And his small, 
‘strong fingers found impossibly small holding, but 
it sufficed for a while, and when he could hold no 
more, he pushed himself backwards with a little 
spring and dropped ten feet to the ledge. 
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No one had fought more desperately for himself 
and his comrades than the Moscio, but fate had 
saved him once more, and he made his way quickly 
down to the stream, forded it almost without wet- 
ting himself, coolly found his boots among the 
many that waited for those who should never need 
them again, shod himself, picked out his own horse, 
and rode away towards the Maniace woods. He 
had found time to notice that Mauro’s horse was 
gone, and he knew that Tebaldo had taken it be- 
cause it was the best. 

“Judas Iscariot!” he repeated quietly, as he 
rode away, without a scratch, from that hideous 
carnage, man enough to wish, perhaps, that he 
had found his death where so many had fallen. 

For it had been a terrible fight, at close quarters. 
Since the famous Leone had been killed, there had 
been no such bloody encounter between outlaws 
and troops. The trap had been well laid, but 
even the brave old officer of carabineers had not 
counted on having to deal with such desperate men. 

Of the outlaws, five only were alive and all more 
_ or less badly wounded. The Moscio had got away 
unhurt, and nine were stone dead. There had been 
no chance of even offering quarter, for they had 
fired instantly as soon as they had seen themselves 
surrounded, and their Winchesters had done fear- 
ful work in a few moments. Four carabineers and 
seventeen of the line were carried out into the 
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court, one by one, and were laid side by side on 
the stones, under the stars. A dozen or fifteen 
more were wounded, among whom were both the 
officer of the carabineers and the young red-haired 
lieutenant of foot. As for San Giacinto, a bullet 
had taken off the top of his ear and had just scored 
the grey hair above it. A thin line of blood ran 
down the side of his dark face as he bent to 
examine Mauro’s body, with a lantern in his hand. 

Something told him that the priest-faced man 
had been the famous chief, and one of the surviv- 
ing outlaws confirmed the fact, being brought up 
handcuffed to recognize the dead men one by one. 

San Giacinto coldly wished that he might find 
Tebaldo Pagliuea among the slain, and said so. 

“Never fear,” said the wounded outlaw, with an 
ugly smile. “Traitors die slowly in Sicily,— but 
they always die.” 

He refused to answer any questions, of course, 
like the others who were taken, beyond identify- 
ing the dead, and they all swore that no one had 
escaped, and that Tebaldo had been mistaken in 
saying that there had been fifteen instead of 
fourteen. 

“But the famous Moscio?” asked San Giacinto, 
who had heard of the youth. ‘“ Where is he?” 

“The Moscio?” The outlaw repeated the name 
with a blank look. “I never heard the name,” he 
added gravely. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Trpaupo slackened his speed at last and at- 
tempted to concentrate his thoughts. Exhausted 
as he was by exertion and by the ever-increasing 
strain on his faculties, it was not easy to think at 
all. But his bare feet, chilled in the cold stirrups, 
drew his attention to the present necessity of being 
shod as soon as possible. He could reach Ran- 
dazzo long before dawn and get into the inn by 
knocking and rousing the man who slept on the 
ground floor. He could invent some story to 
explain why he had ridden home on another horse. 
In the dark, with only a taper or a lantern, the 
man would not notice his bare feet, and he could 
get to his room in safety. After that, he did not 
know what he should do. He felt that if he could 
not get rest soon, he must fall ill. As a matter of 
fact, he was ill already, with the dangerous fever 
of the south, as the sudden chills he had lately 
felt would have told him at any other time. 

He made up his mind that he must reach the 
inn; he put his horse to a canter again and got to 


Randazzo just as the first pallor of the dawn 
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threw the dark outline of Etna into stronger relief 
against the sky. Everything happened as he had 
hoped. The sleepy manservant gave him the key 
of the stable, and he hitched his horse in a stall, 
came back, entered the house, and reached his room 
in safety, the man not having noticed that he was 
barefoot. 

He locked the door and almost staggered to his 
bed, falling upon it as he was, in his wet clothes. 
A moment later he was asleep. 

It seemed but a moment more and he was waked 
by a loud knocking. He started up in one of those’ 
hideous dreams of fear, of which the whole length 
takes but an instant of time. The knocking was 
the sound of rifle-shots, and he was once more 
plunging down through the tangle below Camal- 
doli. Then he saw that it was broad daylight 
outside, and he heard the voice of the officer of 
carabineers speaking to him from without in a 
friendly tone. Forgetting or not caring how he 
looked, he opened the door. 

The grey-haired lieutenant entered. He was 
already shaved and dressed with his usual serupu- 
lous neatness, but he was extremely pale, and his 
arm was in a black sling. 

“T am sorry to disturb you,” he said, “though, 
as it is nearly twelve o’clock, I had expected to 
find you up. The fact is, I should be very much 
obliged to you if you could make it convenient te 
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go to Rome — or Paris, if you please. One of the 
brigands escaped us last night.” 

“Only one?” asked Tebaldo, mechanically. 

“Only one. We suppose that it must have been 
the famous Moscio.” 

7 che: Moscio?” 

“We suppose so. Whoever it was, he has lost 
no time in telling what has happened and your 
share in the business. You are not safe even in 
the town of Randazzo, unless you will consent to 
go about between a couple of carabineers like a 
prisoner. I am sorry to say that you had better 
go at once. The population is roused against you. 
You know what they are.” 

“Yes. I know.” Tebaldo leaned against the 
table. 

“T can protect you with soldiers,” continued the 
officer, his own voice weak from loss of blood. 
“But your position will be a very unpleasant one. 
I have sent for a carriage for you and will give 
you a strong escort, but for your own safety, as 
well as for the quiet of the country, I must beg 
you to start as soon as you can dress and get 
your things together. To-day you may get away 
quietly. To-morrow your appearance might cause 
something like a riot.” 

“T knew how it would end,” said Tebaldo, 
faintly. “Very well. I will get ready.” 

The leutenant was in reality exaggerating the 
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danger of the man’s position, though quite unin- 
tentionally. He would certainly not have been 
safe in such a place as Santa Vittoria, but it was 
extremely unlikely that he should be attacked in 
Randazzo, though he might very probably have 
been insulted in the streets. 

The Moscio had in reality seen but one man 
with whom he had spoken before dawn, but he 
was the woodeutter who had chiefly supplied the 
outlaws with provisions during their stay in the 
forest of Maniace, and he had come up as usual to 
know if they wanted anything on that day, being 
as yet ignorant of the fight at Camaldoli. But as 
he came down, the man had met an acquaintance 
and had repeated the story without telling how he 
had learned it. Before noon the facts were known 
far and wide from Santa Vittoria to Randazzo, 
substantially as the Moscio knew that they had 
happened. 

The feeling against Tebaldo was at once infi- 
nitely stronger than that against the carabineers 
and soldiers. To a certain extent the brigands 
always terrorized the country, and many of the 
better sort of people were heartily glad to know 
* that the band of Mauro had been finally destroyed, 
though they did not say so, lest some survivor 
should wreak vengeance on them. But there was 
no difference of opinion in regard to Tebaldo. It 
was not exactly treachery to carry people off by 
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force and extort a ransom from them, as the out- 
laws did. But to lead men who trusted him into 
a trap prepared for them by the troops was a 
betrayal which no Sicilian could forgive Tebaldo, 
even though it might have had some good results, 
and the name of Judas, which the Moscio had 
spoken alone in the solitude, was on every tongue. 

It is of no use to waste words in trying to ex- 
plain this feeling, which most people will under- 
stand. The fact was that the whole population 
shared it, as Tebaldo knew that they must, since 
the story had become known. WHe recognized at 
once that he ought to accept the officer’s advice 
and get away as soon as he could. He would write 
to Aliandra from Messina, but he was sure that 
she must despise him now, like everyone else. 
To all intents and purposes he was a fugitive, as 
he drove out of the town, half an hour later, in a 
closed carriage with the ragged shades drawn 
down. Possibly he remembered, as he shivered 
in his corner beside the carabineer, how the light 
had fallen on Ippolito Saracinesca’s face in the 
street of Santa Vittoria scarcely ten days earlier, 
how the people had cursed the innocent man, and 
had thrown things at him, trying to bruise him 
from a distance. 

Another carabineer sat opposite in the carriage, 
and one was on the box beside the driver. Tebaldo 
vaguely understood that even the soldiers despised 
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him, but he was almost past caring what they 
thought. The fever was slowly gaining on hin, 
and his nerves were utterly broken. His face was 
like a yellow mask, and he hung his head so that 
his chin rested on his breast. He reached Messina 
in a dream and went to the wretched hotel there. 
He was not able to go on to Rome that night, and 
a doctor who was sent for said that he had the 
‘perniciosa’ fever. - 

On the following morning, in Randazzo, Alian- 
dra was sitting alone in her room. She had heard 
of all that had happened. Twenty people had 
been to see the notary on the previous day, and the 
story had been repeated again and again, till she 
knew every word of it by heart. 

She was ashamed of ever having wished to marry 
such a man. That was her first sensation, and it 
had not left her yet. Though she was strong and 
sensible, she had shut herself up in her own room 
and had cried for hours, not for Tebaldo, but with 
shame and anger at herself. She hated him now, 
far more than she had ever cared for anyone in 
her short life, and she was glad when she heard 
that he was gone, for she never wished to see him 
again. It was a perfectly simple state of mind. 
The man was a despicable traitor, in her view, and 
she hated herself for having ever believed in him. 

Her shame at the whole thing was not her own 
secret. That made it worse. . Her father’s friends 
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knew very well that Tebaldo often came to the 
house and was in love with her, and had not been 
rebuffed. The lieutenant of carabineers himself 
generally came once a week to pay a visit, for he 
liked Basili. All the townsfolk knew it. It was 
a reproach, and a public one, it was a blot on her 
good name, and she felt it all the more painfully 
because she had never done anything to be 
ashamed of. 

Again and again, through the night and in the 
morning, the burning tears of anger at herself ran 
over and scalded her cheeks, and then dried as her 
anger rose against Tebaldo. 

This morning she had just been through one of 
' these storms of tears in the solitude of her room, 
when Gesualda knocked at the door. Poor, ugly 
Gesualda, whose innocent little sin of eating an 
orange on the stairs one day had started the ava- 
lanche of fate that ended in the destruction of 
Mauro’s band, the death of Francesco Pagliuca, 
and the ruin of Tebaldo, would have died of horror 
had she known that all these things were-the direct 
consequences of Basili’s broken leg, which had 
brought Aliandra to Randazzo, followed by the 
two brothers. 

She entered quietly and stupidly enough. — 

“Signorina,” she said, “dry your eyes, for 
there is one who would speak with you down- 
stairs.” 
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“Who is it?” asked Alandra, impatiently. 
“Will they ever let me alone? What does he 
want? ” 

“Do not be angry, signorina,” answered the 
woman. “It is a young gentleman from Messina, 
who has a parcel for you in his hands and begs 
that you will kindly receive it yourself.” 

“A parcel from Messina? Well—” Ahandra 
hesitated, but her curiosity was roused. “Tell 
him that I will come down immediately,” she 
concluded. 

A few minutes later she descended the stairs, 
having plunged her face into cold water and done 
her best to remove the traces of her tears. She 
entered the front room and met a girlish looking 
youth with close and curling brown hair, and 
extremely well dressed in light grey. <A rather 
delicate hand held out a parcel to her, as he 
bowed respectfully. 

“T was commissioned to hand you this parcel, 
signorina,” said the Moscio. “It is from one of 
your greatest admirers.” 

“From whom is it?” she asked quickly, as she 
took the heavy little package. 

“That is your friend’s secret. He only begs 
that you will open it when you are alone. It con- 
tains a little surprise for you. I thank you for 
your kindness in receiving me, signorina. Good 
morning.” 
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He bowed and moved quickly towards the door. 

“But you, signore— what is your name? I am 
infinitely obliged — ” 

“My name is Angelo Laria, signorina. Good 
morning.” 

Before she could stop him, he had left the room, 
and she heard the front door shut immediately 
afterwards. She looked out through the closed 
blinds, and there was no one within sight. It was 
as though she had dreamed of the visitor. Then 
she felt the package, shook it, weighed it, began 
to undo it, changed her mind, and went swiftly up 
the stairs to her own room. It might be an orna- 
ment or a jewel, she thought, sent to the celebrated 
singer by an unknown admirer — possibly the well- 
dressed young gentleman who had brought it was 
himself the giver, in spite of what he said. At 
all events she would look at it in private. She 
bolted the door of her room, sat down near the 
window in order to have plenty of lght, and 
opened the parcel carefully. 

It contained a letter sealed, addressed to her, 
and folded round the black leathern sheath of 
Tebaldo’s knife. She took the letter in one hand 
and the knife in the other, turning over the latter 
curiously. But she was too much a Sicihan not_to 
have heard of such messages, and she guessed that 
the letter contained either a threat or a warning. 
She tore open the envelope and read the contents 
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eagerly. There were two large sheets, tolerably 
closely written in excellent handwriting, and 
beginning as follows: 

“ SigNoRINA, — We, who are beyond laws, do not 
betray even our enemies to the law, much less our 
friends. We have little, but we have honour. 
The man to whom this knife belonged has neither, 
and against him, and such as he, we warn women 
like yourself, who are young, beautiful, and hon- 
est. These words are not written to the incom- 
parable artist, the matchless singer, the wonder of 
Sicily, and the pride of the nation. They are 
addressed to you—simply as Ahandra Basili, an 
honourable Sicilian maiden, the daughter of an 
honest Sicilian notary.’ It is known to us all that 
you have put your faith and trust in Tebaldo Pa- 
gliuca. Consider what is here written, your own 
honour, and your father’s name, and do not marry 
one who has betrayed his friends to death and 
captivity, and who, moreover, murdered his own 
brother with the weapon I now place in your 
hands. Judas was an honourable man compared 
with your betrothed husband, Tebaldo Pagliuca.” 

Aliandra stopped at this point, read the last 
sentences again, and glanced at the knife she still 
held in one hand. With a movement of horror 
and disgust she threw it from her. Then she hesi- 
tated, rose, picked it up, and hid it in a drawer 
before she continued reading. 
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The letter went on to tell the story of the last 
four days in detail, from the time when Tebaldo had 
sent for the Moscio to sup with him at the inn, 
till Tebaldo’s departure from Randazzo. Aliandra 
did not pause till she reached the last sentences, 
but there was the bright red flush of anger and 
Shame in her cheeks. There is perhaps no such 
cruel shame in human nature as that a woman feels 
at the disgrace of the man she has accepted as hus- 
band or lover. She paused, bit her lips, and then 
read to the end. 

“This is not an anonymous letter, signorina. I 
who write to you am known as the Moscio, but 
many people call me Angelo Laria. I am he who 
by a miracle escaped from-the massacre the night 
before last, when all my friends were dead or taken 
and I had not a shot left to fire. When I leave 
you I am going to the inn where Tebaldo Pagliuca 
stayed, for I will not send such a letter as this and 
then slink away lke a thief. It is in your power, 
if you have read this at once, to inform the authori- 
ties and have me taken. I am not even armed. 
We, who have no laws, do not betray our friends, 
but we warn our women against such men as 
Tebaldo Pagliuca, and we know that they will not 
betray us treacherously as he did.” 

There was no signature, for none was neces- 
sary. There were few in Sicily who had not 
heard the name of the Moscio, and many strangely 
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romantic stories were told of him. Some may 
think that considering what the man was, Aliandra 
should have delivered him up forthwith to justice. 
She would as soon have stabbed her father in the 
back. 

But gradually, as she leaned back in her chair, 
staring at the wall, the angry flush subsided from 
her cheeks and a dreamy look came into her face. 

“This outlaw is at least a man and a brave one,” 
she said to herself, as she thought of him. 

The Moscio was quite safe, so far as she was 
concerned. She folded the letter carefully, return- 
ing it to its envelope, and then, taking the stout 
paper in which it had been wrapped, she opened 
the drawer, took the knife and rolled it up with 
the letter again, tying it, as she had received it. 
After that she took sealing-wax and sealed it with 
the little emblem of Sicily which she carried on a 
thin chain with other trinkets—the three legs 
growing out of a human head, for the three capes 
of the triangular island. 

Tebaldo had disappeared without a word, and 
she naturally believed that he had gone to Rome 
to escape the vengeance of the Moscio and of any 
friends the latter might have. Aliandra was 
sure he must know that she would never see him 
again, for though many of the details written by 
the outlaw were new to her, besides the main fact 
of Francesco’s murder, the fact of the betrayal of 
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the band by Tebaldo was public property. He 
had gone to Rome without so much as attempting 
to defend himself. 

And now she had in her hands the proofs that 
Tebaldo had killed his brother, or what she be- 
leved to be proofs, though the law might have 
thought differently. She had, at least, the cer- 
tainty, for it did not enter her head that the 
Moscio could be trying to deceive her. 

Yet she would not take these proofs to the 
deputy prefect, nor show them to her father. She 
was not a detective. The idea of giving the mur- 
derer up was repugnant to her, though in a less 
degree than the thought of informing against the 
Moscio himself. She wondered what Tebaldo 
would do next. 

Thinking it over, she came to the rather unex- 
pected conclusion that he had gone to Rome in 
order to marry the American heiress at once. At 
first this seemed wild, but she grew accustomed to 
the thought in a few moments, and it impressed 
her. There would be much in favour of the plan, 
if he could carry it out. Once married to Miss 
Slayback and her millions, Tebaldo could leave 
Italy for ever and spend the rest of his life as he 
pleased. The mafia could not pursue him to a 
foreign country. Even in Rome he would be com- 
paratively safe, for Rome, she thought, was a very 
civilized capital, and one man could not easily 
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wait for another in the Villa Borghese as he could 
at the turning of a lonely Sicilian road. 

The more she thought of it, the more certain 
she felt that he meant to marry Miss Slayback. 
All the details of her last interview with Francesco 
came back vividly. Knowing, now, that Tebaldo 
had killed him, she was more willing than before 
to believe everything Francesco had said. Te- 
baldo had loved her, in a fierce and brutal way, 
but he had never meant to marry heratall. He 
had meant something else. Her cheeks burned 
once more, and her eyes flashed dangerously. He 
should not marry Miss Slayback, either, she 
thought. 

Then she reflected a little more calmly on her 
own position, and she decided to leave Randazzo 
at once. After what had happened, she could not 
stay in her native town, ashamed to show her face 
in the streets. Even the outlaw had known that 
she was engaged to marry Tebaldo Pagliuca. The 
very children would point at her. 

Her father was much better, and she communi- 
cated her decision to him. He was very grim and 
silent about it all, but he thought she was wise. 
He should soon be on his legs again; at all events, 
she had helped him to get over the most tiresome 
part of his recovery from the accident, and he now 
attended to his business regularly with his clerk 
and received his clients in his room. Aliandra 
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made her preparations and left on the following 
day, in the very carriage which had taken Tebaldo 
to the station of Piedimonte. And she, too, had 
the old carriage closed and drew down the ragged 
blinds. The boys in the street did not know who 
was inside, but they had heard how Tebaldo had 
driven away, and seeing the blinds down, they ran 
along by the door, yelling in derision. 

“Another betrayer! Another Judas! Curses 
on the souls of his dead!” they cried. 

The coachman lashed at them with his whip, and 
they fell behind, but Aliandra had understood, and 
her eyes flashed and the burning blush came back. 

She had telegraphed to her aunt, and the Sig- 
nora Barbuzzi met her at the station in Messina. 
They reached Rome on the second day, a little less 
than a fortnight after they had left, and early in 
the afternoon. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Marta CAROLINA was not exactly insane, but 
she was entirely unbalanced, and seemed to have 
no sane judgment in ordinary matters. Her first 
outbursts of grief had subsided into a profound 
religious melancholy, and she insisted upon being 
taken to a convent in which she might end her 
days in peace. She seemed utterly regardless of 
the fact that her daughter would be left alone 
until her surviving brother came back, if he ever 
returned at all, and that such a man, even as she 
knew him, was no fit guardian for a young girl. 
The doctors said that in all probability, if she 
were not allowed to do what she wished, she 
would really go mad, in her present state. They 
suggested that she should retire to one of the con- 
vents where ladies were received who wished to go 
into a religious retreat, and that one of the Sisters 
of the Bon Secours should obtain permission to 
live with Vittoria for a few days until her brother 
arrived. 

Vittoria, worn out with anxiety and sorrow, did 
not know how to face this new difficulty. Miss 
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stay with her and her aunt at the hotel. After a 
little hesitation, she accepted, for it seemed the 
only solution of the difficulty. The American girl 
had become sincerely attached to her Italian friend, 
and felt herself drawn to Vittoria for the sake of 
having been on the point of marrying Tebaldo, a 
state of mind which is natural to some characters 
and utterly unnatural to others. It was a generous 
impulse, at all events. 

Vittoria went with her mother to the convent 
and helped her to install herself, and on the same 
afternoon she moved with her maid to the Hotel 
Bristol. She was like a lovely shadow. 

“I am so tired,” she said, when she sat down 
at last beside Miss Lizzie. 

“Rest, dear, rest,” answered the American girl, 
drawing the weary head down to her shoulder. 

As the hours went by, and she felt the freedom 
of not being obliged to go back to the sadness 
of her mother’s society, Vittoria revived a little. 
But her life was almost more than she could bear. 
The papers had been full of the capture of Mauro’s 
band, and of her brother’s share in it, for the story 
had spread like wildfire over Sicily. Even the 
Roman papers made scathing allusions to Tebaldo’s 
possible relations with the brigands, and while 
congratulating the government on its victory, 
made sarcastic enquiries into the state of the 
betrayer’s conscience. It was indeed hard for 
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Vittoria to bear. She had no news of Tebaldo 
himself, who seemed to have disappeared mysteri- 
ously. Her mother had practically abandoned her 
in her selfish and half-insane sorrow. She felt 
herself utterly alone in the world. 

Orsino gravely read the articles in the papers, 
and wished that he could silence them for Vit- 
toria’s sake. Had there ever been so much as a 
mention of her name, or even of her mother’s, 
he would have taken active measures to do so. 
But the editors were careful never to allude to 
Tebaldo’s family, and it was out of the question 
to hinder them from speaking of him as they 
chose. So far as Orsino knew, the man was quite 
able to defend himself. 

Sant’ Ilario read the accounts aloud to his father 
and to Corona. Sometimes Ippolito listened, but 
Orsino always made an excuse for leaving the 
room, preferring to read the news for himself. 

There was a perpetual subdued anxiety in the 
great household, on Ippolito’s account, with an 
eager expectation that in the course of the present 
events the mystery of Francesco’s death should be 
cleared up. heir friends looked upon the affair 
very much as though it had taken place in Africa 
or the South Seas, for Sicily seems very remote to 
Roman society. They laughed at the idea that 
Ippolito could really ever be brought to trial. 
Even the Minister of Justice, who was a friend of 
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Sant’ Ilario’s, smiled and said that the law had 
means of putting off the trial for a long time in 
order that satisfactory evidence might be obtained. 
But no such evidence was forthcoming. The judge 
who had heard the case in Messina had been to 
Santa Vittoria, but had met with the most com- 
plete substantiation of Tebaldo’s own story. He 
had not even thought of causing the grating under 
the altar to be opened. Nothing new transpired, and 
Ippolito resolutely held his tongue. In order to 
avoid being questioned by his many acquaintances, 
he saw as few people as he could, and spent much 
time over his music in Orsino’s room. The two 
brothers were as fond of each other as ever, but 
‘when they were together they were much more 
silent than formerly. he secret preoccupation of 
each conflicted with that of the other, and the 
peace between them depended upon silence for its 
security. 

Nor did anyone in the household know that 
Orsino had seen Vittoria several times at Mrs. 
Slayback’s, still less that the American lady and 
her niece always. managed to leave the two alone 
together for a while on such occasions. Orsino 
was determined that nothing should come between 
him and Vittoria, but at the present juncture it 
was impossible for him to insist upon his family’s 
consent to his marriage. 

Vittoria, on her side, had given up all hope, 
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though her love gained upon her sorrows in the 
struggle for her soul. She was too lonely not to 
love her love for its companionship, too weary not 
to love Orsino for his strength, and yet too deso- 
late to believe that happiness could wait for her 
while the cruel hours and days crawled slowly on. 
a month or a 
little more, at most —when Orsino had first gone 
to Sicily. It had seemed possible when he had 
come back that first time, even though he had 
killed her own brother in self-defence. But there 
was no more possibility now. She felt that this 
was the end of her race. Some fearful thing must 
happen to Tebaldo, and she should be left alone, 
the last of the long and evil line of the Corleone. — 
It would be better for her, too, to go back to the 
convent, to the dear old nuns who knew her and 
had loved her and would take her back as a sister, 
now, to end her days in peace and innocence and 
devotion. Her name should be forgotten, and 
while she lived she could pray that the evil of 
it might be forgiven and the remembrance of it 
blotted out among men. 

Once or twice she had spoken in this way to 
Orsino, but he had stopped her suddenly and 
almost roughly. Come what might, he meant to 
marry her, and he would. That was all he said, 
but he meant it, and she had moments of belief 
when she heard the words and saw his face. 


It had seemed easy long ago 
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He admitted, when she pressed him, that nei- 
ther his father nor his mother would at present 
give their consent, and that there was little to 
choose between them, and that they were people 
whose minds being once made up, would not easily 
change. And Vittoria sadly answered that they 
were right, and that she should feel and act as 
Corona did, were she in Corona’s place. Yet still 
Orsino smiled gravely and said that they should 
not hinder him at the last, for that he, too, had 
made up his mind, and that he was their son and 
like them, and could be as stubborn as they. Vit~ 
toria could not say that Orsino had once wavered 
in his determination since that night when he had 
kissed her on the bridge outside the ballroom. He 
was always the same, and it was small wonder 
that her weariness should find rest in his strength. 
But when he was gone, her courage sank again. 

She was seated alone one afternoon in Mrs. Slay- 
back’s drawing-room. The two ladies were out, 
but Vittoria would not drive with them in their 
big open carriage, to meet her old acquaintances 
and to feel that she was pointed out as the sister 
of Tebaldo Pagliuea, who had betrayed Mauro and 
his band. She went for little walks in the morn- 
ing with Miss Lizzie, before it was hot, and some- 
times in the afternoon she took a closed cab and 
drove to the convent to see her mother. To-day 
she was at home, and she had come into the draw- 
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ing-room and established herself in the corner of 
a sofa, with a book, trying to read. But she could 
not care for what the book said, and the volume 
dropped upon her lap, while her head fell back 
and the low sunlight filtered through the blinds 
and gilded her brown hair, leaving her sad young 
face all in the shadow. 

Suddenly the door opened wide, and one of the 
servants of the hotel announced a visitor, in a 
pompous tone. 

“The: Signorina Basili!” he said, waited for 
Aliandra to enter, and he closed the door. 

Aliandra came in swiftly and stood before Vit- 
toria, who half rose from her seat, startled by the 
singer’s sudden appearance. Alandra held some- 
thing in her hand. She had never seen Vittoria, 
and the sunlight made the girl’s hair look fair. 
She had ordered the servant to show her to Miss 
Slayback’s drawing-room without announcing her, 
and she naturally took Vittoria for Miss Lizzie. 
Her handsome face was faintly flushed with anger 
and excitement, and her dark eyes gleamed. 

“T have brought you this,” she said, holding 
out the Moscio’s parcel, “from the man who has 
deceived us both, who wished to marry you and 
ruin me, who has come back to marry you now —” 

“Who? What?” asked Vittoria, half fright- 
ened, but mechanically taking the parcel. 

“Tebaldo Pagliuca,” answered Aliandra, too 
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much excited to notice that Vittoria spoke in 
Italian with an Italian’s accent. “Tebaldo Pa- 
gliuca, who betrayed his friends the outlaws to 
death, Tebaldo Pagliuca, who is trying to marry 
you for your fortune, Tebaldo Pagliuca, who killed 
his own brother Francesco on the steps of the altar 
with the knife that is in that package —” 

“Merciful God!” The young girl’s voice rang 
breaking through the room, as she sank back. 

“Tebaldo Pagliuca, who confessed the crime to 
the priest,” continued Aliandra, working herself 
into a fury,“ who accused the priest of the murder, 
knowing that he would die with the secret rather 
than betray a confession —Tebaldo Pagliuca, the 
traitor, the betrayer, the false accuser, the mur- 
derer! The story is there, with the knife, in the 
paper — read it, and give him his answer when he 
comes to-day to kiss your hands — ” 

“Mercy of Heaven! Mercy of God!” moaned 
Vittoria, still too strong to faint or not to hear and 
understand every word. 

Aliandra believed that she had done what she 
had come to do. She had foiled Tebaldo effect- 
ually and for ever in any attempt he might make 
to marry the American heiress. With a glance at 
the girl’s bent head, and at the soft, brown hair 
that looked so fair in the flecks of sunshine, she 
turned and left the room as quickly as she had 
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Vittoria started as she heard the door close, 
looked up, and then glanced at the package in her 
hand. She did not quite remember what she did 
after that, till she found herself locked into her 
own room, breaking the violet seals from the brown 
paper, cutting the string with her nail scissors, 
tearing the stout paper to pieces with her little 
hands, her heart beating with horror and her eyes 
already frightened by the expectation of the knife 
they were to see. She saw it, a moment later, and 
then her heart stood still, for she had seen it many 
times in Tebaldo’s room, during that winter, and 
once she had borrowed it of him to cut a strong 
cord from a parcel. 

Then came the letter, and the long and painful 
reading of the hideous tale. She spent a terri- 
ble half hour, and then she sat still for a long 
time, and her face was almost restful. At last 
she rose, quite calm and decided, and began to 
dress herself to go out. In a quarter of an hour 
she was ready, and she went downstairs alone and 
told the porter to get her a cab. 

“Palazzo Saracinesca,” she said to the cabman, 
“and drive under the gate!” 

She went up the great staircase and asked for 
Corona. The footman hesitated to say whether 
the Princess would receive or not. Vittoria fixed 


her eyes on him and spoke quietly in atone he 
understood. 
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“Be good enough to take me to the Princess’s 
room,” she said. ‘The matter is urgent.” 

She followed the man through the long succes- 
sion of state drawing-rooms till he knocked at a 
side door, and immediately opened it inwards. 

Corona was at her table, writing a note. She 
looked up quickly, bending her brows, and rose 
rather formally. She had always liked Vittoria 
for herself, but she had good cause to hate her 
name, and she had avoided the possibility of meet- 
ing the lonely girl of late. Vittoria went forward 
and spoke first. 

“T should not have come to you for a small 
matter,” she said. “But I have come to make a 
reparation.” 

“There is none to make,” answered Corona. 
“You have done nothing—” She paused, not 
understanding. 

“You shall see. Will you sit down? It may 
take some time to explain—or, rather, to read. 
There is only one question which I must ask 
you first. Has Don Ippolito been acquitted or 
not ?” 

Corona’s face darkened. 

“He has not,” she answered. “He is at liberty 
on San Giacinto’s security.” 

“Here are the proofs of his innocence,” said 
Vittoria, simply, as she produced her package, and 
laid it on Corona’s lap. 
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Corona opened her eyes in surprise, and her 
expression changed. 

“My brother Tebaldo did it,” continued Vittoria. 
“He forced your son, as a priest, to hear his con- 
fession, because Don Ippolito surprised him in the 
church. Then he accused him of the murder, 
knowing that he would keep the secret.” 

Corona stared, realized what the girl meant, and 
suddenly grasped her wrist, looking into her face. 
She saw the truth there, but Vittoria understood 
the doubt. 

“When you have read, you will understand bet- 
ter,” said the young girl, pointing to the package. 

Corona said nothing, but her fingers were quick 
to find the letter. Vittoria rose softly and went 
to the window and looked out. Her hands rested 
on the cold stone sill and twitched nervously from 
time to time, but she would not turn round. She 
knew that what was shame and horror to her, was 
the joy of heaven to the mother of- the accused 
man. Corona read in silence, intently, quickly, 
almost desperately. 

She was a generous woman. When she had 
finished, and the weight had fallen from her heart 
at last, she rose and went to Vittoria. The girl 
heard her step and turned. Corona was holding 
out both hands. 

“What shall I do to make you know how grate- 
ful I am?” she asked. 
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“What should you do?” asked Vittoria, sadly. 
“It was justice, so I came at once. The great 
singer — the Basili— came into the room an hour 
ago. I was alone. She took me for Miss Slay- 
back, with whom I am staying, and before I could 
speak she had told the truth and given me the 
. package and was gone. So I brought it to you. 
I trust you to spare my poor brother if you can. 
Keep the secret, if you can, now that you know 
the truth. Perhaps something else may prove 
Don Ippolito innocent, long before the trial. But 
if nothing else will do —why then, you have his 
innocence in your hands.” 

“Where is he?” asked Corona. ‘“ Where is 
your brother?” 

“T do not know. It is several days since he has 
telegraphed. He never writes. The Basili spoke 
as though he were in Rome, but I do not think he 
is. I will go home, please. I am a little tired. 
You will keep the secret if you can, will you 
not?” 

“Ves. No one shall know it unless it is neces- 
sary. But you, child—” 

She put her arm round Vittoria, for the girl 
looked shadowy and faint, as she leaned against 
the table by the window. Vittoria straightened 
herself, and opened and shut her eyes once or 
twice as though waking. 

“There is nothing the matter,” she said rather 
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proudly. “I am very well. I am glad that you 
are happy.” 

“You have given me back my life, 
Corona. “Some day—but there are no thanks 


” answered 


for such things.” 

Vittoria began to go towards the door. She 
wanted no thanks, yet somehow she had hoped 
that Corona would speak differently, remembering 
how she had once been left by her with Orsino in 
that very room. The Princess walked with her to 
the hall. 

“T shall not forget this, my dear,” she said, 
almost solemnly, as she pressed the passive little 
hand. “TI shall come and see you soon.” 

As Vittoria drove back to the Piazza Barberini, 
she felt as though the very desolation of loneliness 
were beside her in the shabby little cab. But 
Corona had never been a woman of many words, 
and she meant more than she said when she told 
Vittoria that she should not forget. 


fs 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


Corona regretted the promise of secrecy which 
Vittoria had obtained from her, as soon as she 
found herself alone and able to think over the 
situation calmly. She had no secrets from her 
husband, and few of any kind, and it was hard to 
keep silence when Giovanni discussed Ippolito’s 
position and the possibilities of obtaining the 
evidence necessary to clear Ippolito. She had, 
indeed, the sort of satisfaction which a woman 
feels all the more keenly when she feels it alone, 
with the certainty that everyone else will soon 
know what she knows, for she saw that Ippolito 
had behaved with almost heroic constancy. But 
she would soon begin to long for the moment when 
others should see that he was a hero. 

Being naturally a calm woman, and somewhat 
reserved, even with her own family, her face did 
not betray her at first. Yet she hardly daréd to 
look at Ippolito that evening, lest her happiness 
should break like light from her eyes. 

Her difficulty was a considerable one, however, 


and puzzled her at first. In her own room she 
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read and re-read the Moscio’s letter, and her 
maturer judgment told her what neither Aliandra 
nor Vittoria had understood in their impetuosity. 
The law would look upon this so-called evidence 
as a piece of vengeance on the part of a brigand, 
and would attach little value to it. Why, the law 
would ask, since the brigand professed to hold 
proofs that could ruin his enemy, had he not sent 
them to the carabineers? The answer must take 
the very unsatisfactory form of a dissertation on 
Sicilian character in general, and on that of the 
Moscio in particular; whereas, while he was still 
at large, his character could be but an unknown 
quantity. It might be proved, of course, that the 
knife had belonged to Tebaldo. But it would be 
hard to show how the Moscio had come by it. To 
demonstrate Ippolito’s innocence, something more 
was necessary. 

Corona made up her mind that she would see 
Tebaldo himself and force him to a confession of 
his crime. It did not occur to her to fear such a 
meeting nor even to hesitate, after she had once 
made up her mind. The difficulty lay in finding 
the man immediately. She did not believe that 
Vittoria had deceived her in saying that she did 
not know where her brother might be, but she 
supposed that he would soon come to Rome, and 
decided to wait for him. She sent frequently to 
enquire at the house where the Corleone had lived. 
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The servants knew nothing. She wrote a note to 
Vittoria at Mrs. Slayback’s, but Vittoria had no 
news. 

Corona wrote to the Minister of Justice. She 
knew him very well, and told him that in the 
matter of the accusation against her son she 
wished to communicate with Don Tebaldo Pa- 
gliuca, but could not find out where he was. To 
her surprise the Minister’s answer gave her the 
information she wished. Tebaldo, said the note, 
was dangerously ill in Messina at a certain hotel. 
Owing to the strong feeling which existed against 
him in Sicily, it had been thought necessary to 
protect him, and the government was, therefore, 
kept constantly apprised of his condition through 
the office of the prefect of Messina. He was very 
ill indeed, and was not expected to recover. 

The information was clear, but the thought that 
Tebaldo might die without having cleared Ippolito 
was anything but reassuring. Corona’s instinct 
was to start at once, but she remembered her 
promise to Vittoria, and did not see how she could 
make such a journey without informing her hus- 
band and giving some explanation of her conduct. 
She went to his room as soon as she knew what 
she must do. 

“Giovanni,” she said, “I wish you to go to Sicily 
with me at once. I must go to Messina.” 

Giovanni looked at her sharply in surprise. 
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“Are you ill, my dear?” he enquired. “Is it 
for a change? Is anything the matter?” 

Corona laughed, for she had never been ill in 
her life. The mere idea seemed ludicrous to her. 

“Can you imagine me ill?” she asked. “No. 
I will tell you what I can. Someone has told me 
something, making me promise not to tell anyone 
else —” 

“Your informant is a woman, dear,” observed 
Giovanni, smiling. 

“Never mind who it was. But from what was 
told me I know that if I can go to Messina I can 
get evidence which will clear Ippolito completely. 
So I came to you.” 

“Are you positively sure?” asked Sant’ Dario. 
“Tt is a long journey.” 

“We shall travel together,” answered Corona, 
as though that answered every objection. 

“T should like it very much. Do you wish to 
start to-day?” 

“Yes. The man is said to be dying at a hotel 
in Messina.” 

It amused them both to make a mystery of going 
away together, though it was not the first time 
that they had done such a thing, and Sant’ Iario’s 
presence lightened the anxiety which Corona still 
felt as to the result of the journey. 

They reached Messina at evening and drove to 
the wretched hotel where Tebaldo lay dying, for 
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there was no other in the city, in which they could 
have lodged at all. 

Half an hour later Corona entered the sick 
man’s room. The sister who was nursing him 
rose in surprise as the Princess entered, and laid 
her finger on her lips. Tebaldo appeared to be 
asleep. : 

“Ts he better?” whispered Corona. 

But the sister shook her head and pointed to his 
face. It was like a yellow shadow on the white 
pillow, in the soft light of the single candle, be- 
fore which the nurse had set a book upright on 
the table, as a shade. | 

Corona stood still by the side of the bed and 
looked down at what remained of the man who 
had done such terrible deeds during the last 
month. The colourless lips were parted and dis- 
played the sharp, white teeth, and the half-grown 
beard gave something wolfish to the face. The 
lids were not quite closed and showed the whites 
of the eyes. Corona felt suddenly that he was 
going to die in his unconsciousness without speak- 
ing. Even if he revived for a moment, he might 
not understand her. The candle flickered, and she 
thought the lids quivered. 

“He is dying,” she said in a low voice. “But 
he must speak to me before he dies.” 

“Are you his mother, madam?” asked the 


sister, in a whisper. 
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“No!” Corona’s great eyes blazed upon the 
nun’s face. Then she spoke gently again. “I 
am the mother of the priest he falsely accused. 
Before he dies he must tell the truth.” 

A faint smile moved the wasted lips, and the 
lids slowly opened. Then he spoke, almost 
naturally. 

“You have come to see me die. I understand.” 

“No,” said Corona, speaking clearly and dis- 
tinctly. “I have come to hear the truth about 
my son, from your own lips, as I know it from 
others —” 

The yellow face shivered and the eyes stared. 
There was a convulsive effort of the head to rise 
from the pillow. 

“Who told you?” The question gurgled in the 
throat. 

“Your sister told me —” 

“T have no sister.” The head fell back again, 
and the twisting smile took possession of the 
lips. 

“Vittoria is your sister. You are Tebaldo Pagli- 
uca.” Corona bent down towards him anxiously, 
for she feared that he was wandering, and that the 
truth must escape her at last. 

“Oh no! Vittoria is not my sister. I remem- 
ber when she was brought to Camaldoli by the 
outlaws when I was a boy.” 


Corona bent lower still and stared into the open 
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eyes. Their expression was quite natural and 
quiet, though the voice was faint now. 

“It is better that someone should know,” it 
said. “I know, because I saw her brought. The 
brigands stole her from her nurse’s arms. Vit- 
toria is the daughter of Fornasco. They fright- 
ened my father and mother—they brought the 
child at night—#in trying to get a ransom they 
were all taken, but none of them would tell — there 
is a paper of my father’s, sealed — in Rome, among 
my things. He always said that we might be 
accused, though they managed to make people 
believe it was my mother’s child, for fear of the 
brigands —I cannot tell you all that. You will 
find it in the papers.” 

The eyelids closed again, but the lips still 
moved. Corona bent down. 

“Water,” said the parched whisper. 

They gave him drink quickly, but he could 
hardly swallow it. He was going fast. 

“Call the doctor,” said Corona to the nurse. 
“He is dying. Has he seen a priest? Call my 
husband! ” 

“T had sent for a priest,” answered the nurse, 
leaving the room hastily. 

For many minutes Tebaldo gasped painfully 
for breath. In his suffering Corona raised the 
pillow with his head upon it, tenderly and care- 
fully. 
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“You are dying,” she said softly. “Commend 
your soul — pray for forgiveness!” 

It was horrible to her belief to see him dying 
unconfessed in his many sins. 

“Quickly — lose no time!” she urged. “Think 
of God —think of one prayer! It may be too late 
in a moment — ” 

“Too late?” he cried suddenly, with a revival 
of strength. “Too late? But I shall catch him - 
on the hill! Gallop, mare, gallop —there, there! 
So! We shall do it yet. I am lghter than old 
Basili! One more stretch! There he is! Gallop, 
mare, gallop, for I shall catch him on the hill!” 

One hand grasped the sheet like a bridle, the 
other patted it encouragingly. Corona stared and 
listened breathlessly, half in horror, half in expec- 
tation. She did not hear the door open, as some- 
one came in. ‘The dying man raved on. 

“What? Down? He has killed his horse? It 
shied at the woman in black! He will try the 
church door —on, mare, gallop! We shall catch 
him there!” 

A hideous glare of rage and hatred was in the 
burning eyes. The twisted and discoloured lips 
set themselves like blue steel. The right hand 
struck out wildly. Then the eyes fixed them- 
selves upon the young priest who stood beside 
Corona, and whom she had not seen till then. 

Tebaldo sat up as though raised by a spring, 
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suddenly. He grasped the priest’s ready hands 
and looked up into his face, seeing only him, 
though the doctor and the nurse were close by. 

“T confess to Almighty God,” he began — 

And word for word, as he had confessed to 
Ippolito alone in the little church, he went 
through the whole confession, quickly, clearly, 
in a loud voice, holding the priest’s hands. 

Who should say that it was not a true confession 
now? That at the last, the dream of terror did 
not change to the reality of remorse? The priest’s 
voice spoke the words of forgiveness, and he bent 
down above Corona’s kneeling figure, that the 
dying man might hear. 

But before the last merciful word was spoken, 
the last of the Corleone lay stone dead on his pil- 
low. He was buried beside his two brothers in 
the little cemetery of Santa Vittoria, for the sister 
had promised him that, when he knew that he was 
dying. 

And outside the gate, when it was all over, a 
figure in black came and knelt down upon the 
rough, broken stones, and two white hands grasped 
the painted iron rails, and a low voice came from 
beneath the little black shawl. 

“Mother of God, three black crosses! Mother 
of God, three black crosses!” 

And there were three black crosses, side by side. 


CHAPTER XL 


Ir might have been a long and difficult matter 
to establish Vittoria’s identity, if Maria Carolina 
had been really insane, as it had been feared that 
she might be. She was beyond further suffering, 
perhaps, when the third of her sons was dead, but 
her mind was clear enough under the intense 
religious melancholy that had settled upon her in 
her grief. The fact of her having been willing 
and anxious to leave Vittoria at such a time now 
explained itself. The girl was not her daughter, 
and in the intensity of her sorrow the bereaved 
mother felt that she was a stranger, if not a bur- 
den. Yet she kept the secret, out of a sort of fear 
that even after eighteen years the revelation of it 
might bring about some unimaginably dreadful 
consequence to herself, and as though the Duca di 
Fornasco could still accuse her of having helped 
to steal his child, by receiving her from the 
brigands. 

The fact was that the outlaws had terrified the 
Corleone at the time, threatening them with total 


destruction if they refused to. conceal the infant. 
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They were poor and lived in an isolated neigh- 
bourhood, more or less in fear of their lives, at a 
time when brigandage was the rule, and when the 
many bands that existed in the island were under 
the general direction of the terrible Leone. They 
had yielded and had kept the secret with Sicilian 
reticence. Tebaldo alone had been old enough to 
partly understand the truth, but his father had 
told him the whole story before dying, and had left 
him a clearly written account of it, in case of any 
future difficulty. But Maria Carolina was alive 
still, and sane, and she told the truth clearly and 
connectedly to a lawyer, for she was glad to sever 
her last tie with the world, and glad, perhaps, 
that the stolen child should go back to her own 
people after all. Among her possessions were 
the clothes and tiny ornaments the infant had 
worn. 

Vittoria’s first sensation when she knew the 
truth was that of a captive led into the open air 
after years of confinement in a poisonous air. 

She had been the daughter of a race of il] fame, 
fatherless, and all but motherless. Her three 
brothers had come to evil ends, one by one. She 
had been left alone in the world, the last repre- 
sentative of what so many called ‘the worst blood 
in Italy.’ She had been divided from the man she 
loved by a twofold bloodshed and by all the horror 


of her last surviving brother’s crimes. Many and 
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many a time she had stared into her mirror for an 
hour at night, not pleased by her own delicate 
loveliness, but asking herself, with heartbroken 
wonder, how it was possible that she could be the 
daughter of such a mother, the sister of such 
brothers, the grandchild of traitors and betrayers 
to generations of wickedness, back into the dim 
past. She had never been like them, nor felt lke 
them, not acted as they did, yet it had seemed 
mad, if not wicked, to doubt that she was one of 
them. And each morning, meeting them all again 
and living with them, there had come the ‘shock 
of opposition between her inheritance of honour 
and their inborn disposition to treachery and 
crime. 

And now, it was not true. There was not one 
drop of their blood in her veins. There was not 
in her one taint of all that line of wickedness. It 
had all been a mistake and a dream and an illusion 
of fate, and she awoke in the morning and was 
free —free to face the world, to face Corona Sara- 
cinesca, to marry Orsino, without so much as a 
day of mourning for those who had been called her 
brothers. 

The fresh young blood came blushing back to 
the delicate cheeks, and the radiance of life’s 
spring played on the fair young head. 

“ How beautiful you are!” exclaimed Miss Liz- 
zie, throwing her arms round her, 
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And Vittoria blushed again, and her eyes glis- 
tened with sheer, unbounded happiness. 

“But I shall never know what to call you,” 
laughed Miss Lizzie. 

“T am Vittoria still,” answered the other. “But 
I am Vittoria Spinelli—and I come of very 
respectable people!” She laughed happily. “I 
am related to all kinds of respectable people! 
There is my father, first. He is on his way.to see 
me —and I have a brother —a real brother, to be 
proud of. And I am the cousin of Taquisara of 
Guardia — but I am Vittoria still!” 

Rome went half mad over the story, for the 
Romans had all been inclined to like Vittoria for 
her own sake while distrusting those who had 
composed her family. The instinct of an old and 
conservative society is very rarely wrong in such 
matters. The happy ending of the tragedy of the 
Corleone was a sincere relief to everyone; and 
many who had known the Duca di Fornasco in the 
days when his infant daughter had been carried off 
and had seen how his whole life had been saddened 
during eighteen years by the cruel loss, rejoiced 
in the vast joy of his later years. For he had 
‘many friends, and was a man honoured and loved 
by those who knew hin. 

“T have always believed that I should find you, 
my dear child,” he said, when his eyes had cleared 
and he could see Vittoria through the dazzling 
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happiness of the first meeting. “But I have often 
feared to find you, and I never dared to hope that 
I should find you what you are.” 

It seemed to her that the very tone of his voice 
was like her own, as his brown eyes were like hers. 

And later, he took Orsino’s hand and laid it in 
his daughter’s and pressed the two together. 

“You loved more wisely than you knew,” he 
said. ‘But I know how bravely you loved, when 
you would not give her up, nor yield to anyone. 
Your father will not refuse to take my daughter 
from my hands, I think.” 

“He will be as proud to take her as I am,” said 
Orsino. 

“Or as I am to give her to such a man as you.” 

So Orsino was married at last, and this tale 
comes to its happy end. For he was happy, and 
his people took his wite to themselves as one of 
them, and loved her for her own sake as well as 
for his; and they loved her, too, for the many 
troubles she had so bravely borne, under the dis- 
grace of a name not her own. But neither were 
her sorrows hers, any more. 

“Such things can only happen in Italy,” said 
Mrs. Slayback, after the wedding. 

“T am glad that nothing worse happened,” an- 
swered her niece, thoughtfully. “To think that I 
might have married that man! To think that I 
cared for him! But I always felt that Vittoria 
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was not his sister. If I ever marry, I shall marry 
an American.” 

She laughed, though there was a little ache left 
in her heart. But she knew that it would not last 
long, for she had not been very desperately in 
earnest, after all. 


END OF VOL. II 
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KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 


The first of a series of novels dealing with New York life. 


“ Mr. Crawford at his best is a great novelist, and in ‘ Katharine Lauder- 
dale’ we have him at his best.” — Boston Dazly Advertiser. 

“A most admirable novel, excellent in style, flashing with humor, and 
full of the ripest and wisest reflections upon men and women.” — The West- 
minster Gazette. 

“Tt is the first time, we think, in American fiction that any such breadth 
of view has shown itself in the study of our social framework.” — Lf, 

“Tt need scarcely be said that the story is skilfully and picturesquely 
written, portraying sharply individual characters in well-defined surround- 
ings.” — New York Commercial Advertiser. 

“«* Katharine Lauderdale’ is a tale of New York, and is up to the highest 
level of his work. In some respects it will probably be regarded as his best. 
None of his works, with the exception of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ shows so clearly his 
skill as a literary artist.” — San Francisco Evening Bulletin, 


PIE TROSGHISUERE 


“The imaginative richness, the marvellous ingenuity of plot, the power 
and subtlety of the portrayal of character, the charm of the romantic envi- 
ronment, — the entire atmosphere, indeed, — rank this novel at once among 
the great creations.” —The Boston Budget. 
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SARACINESCA. 


“His highest achievement, as yet, in the realms of fiction. The work 
has two distinct merits, either of which would serve to make it great, — that 
or telling a perfect story in a perfect way, and of giving a graphic picture 
of Roman society in the last days of the pope’s temporal power. ... The 
story is exquisitely told.” — Boston Traveler. 

“One of the most engrossing novels we have ever read.” — Boston 
Times. 


SANT’ ILARIO. 


A sequel to ‘‘Saracinesca.’’ 


“The author shows steady and constant improvement in his art. ‘ Sant’ 
Tlario’ is a continuation of the chronicles of the Saracinesca family. . .. 
A singularly powerful and beautiful story. ... Admirably developed, 
with a naturalness beyond praise. . . . It must rank with ‘ Greifenstein’ as 
the best work the author has produced. It fulfils every requirement of 
artistic fiction. It brings out what is most impressive in human action, 
without owing any of its effectiveness to sensationalism or artifice. It is 
natural, fluent in evolution, accordant with experience, graphic in descrip- 
tion, penetrating in analysis, and absorbing in interest.’— New York 
Tribune. 


DON ORSINO. 


A continuation of ‘‘Saracinesca’’ and ‘‘ Sant? Ilario.’? 


“The third in a rather remarkable series of novels dealing with three 
generations of the Saracinesca family, entitled respectively ‘ Saracinesca,’ 
‘Sant’ Ilario,’ and ‘ Don Orsino,’ and these novels present an important 
study of Italian life, customs, and conditions during the present century. 
Each one of these novels is worthy of very careful reading, and offers 
exceptional enjoyment in many ways, in the fascinating absorption of good 
fiction, in interest of faithful historic accuracy, and in charm of style, The 
‘new Italy’ is strikingly revealed in ‘ Don Orsino.’” — Boston Budget. 

‘‘We are inclined to regard the book as the most ingenious of all Mr. 
Crawford’s fictions. Certainly it is the best novel of the season.” — Zven- 
ing Bulletin. 
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WITH THE IMMORTALS. 


“ Altogether an admirable piece of art worked in the spirit of a thorough 
artist. Every reader of cultivated tastes will find it a book prolific in enter- 
tainment of the most refined description, and to all such we commend it 
heartily.” — Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

“The strange central idea of the story could have occurred only to a 
writer whose mind was very sensitive to the current modern thought and 
progress, while its execution, the setting it forth in proper literary clothing, 
could be successfully attempted only by one whose active literary ability 
should be fully equalled by his power of assimilative knowledge both literary 
and scientific, and no less by his courage and capacity for hard work. The 
book will be found to have a fascination entirely new for the habitual reader 
of novels. Indeed, Mr. Crawford has succeeded in taking his readers quite 
above the ordinary plane of novel interest.’ — Boston Advertiser 


MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 


“We take the liberty of saying that this work belongs to the highest 
department of character-painting in words.” — Churchman. 

‘“ We have repeatedly had occasion to say that Mr. Crawford possesses in 
an extraordinary degree the art of constructing a story. His sense of pro- 
portion is just, and his narrative flows along with ease and perspicuity. It 
is as if it could not have been written otherwise, so naturally does the story 
unfold itself, and so logical and consistent is the sequence of incident after 
incident. Asa story ‘ Marzio’s Crucifix’ is perfectly constructed.” — Vew 
York Commercial Advertiser. 


KHALED. 
A Story of Arabia. 


“Throughout the fascinating story runs the subtlest analysis, suggested 
rather than elaborately worked out, of human passion and motive, the build- 
ing out and development of the character of the woman who becomes the 
hero’s wife and whose love he finally wins, being an especially acute and 
highly finished example of the story-teller’s art. . . . That it is beautifully 
written and holds the interest of the reader, fanciful as it all is, to the ver 
end, none who know the depth and artistic finish of Mr. Crawford’s wor 
need be told.””,—The Chicago Tintes. 


PAUL PATOFF. 
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MR. ISAACS. 
A Tale of Modern India. 


‘The writer first shows the hero in relation with the people of the East 
and then skilfully brings into connection the Anglo-Saxon race. It is in 
this showing of the different effects which the two classes of minds have 
upon the central figure of the story that one of its chief merits lies. The 
characters are original, and one does not recognize any of the hackneyed 
personages who are so apt to be considered indispensable to novelists, and 
which, dressed in one guise or another, are but the marionettes, which are 
all dominated by the same mind, moved by the same motive force. The men 
are all endowed with individualism and independent life and thought. . . . 
There is a strong tinge of mysticism about the book which is one of its 
greatest charms.” — Boston Transcript. 

*“No story of human experience that we have met with since ‘ John 
Inglésant’ has such an effect of transporting the reader into regions differing 
from his own. ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ is the best novel that has ever laid its scenes in 
our Indian dominions.” — The Dazly News, London. 


Dre CLAUDIUS: 


A True Story. 


“There is a suggestion of strength, of a mastery of facts, of a fund of 
knowledge, that speaks well for future production. ... To be thoroughly 
enjoyed, however, this book must be read, as no mere cursory notice can 
give an adequate idea of its many interesting points and excellences, for 
without a doubt ‘ Dr. Claudius’ is the most interesting book that has been 
published for many months, and richly deserves a high place in the public 
favor.” — St. Louzs Spectator. 

**To our mind it by no means belies the promises of its predecessor. 
The story, an exceedingly improbable and romantic one, is told with much 
skill; the characters are strongly marked without any suspicion of carica- 
ture, and the author’s ideas on social and political subjects are often brilliant 
and always striking. It is no exaggeration to say that there is not a dull 
page in the book, which is peculiarly adapted for the recreation of student or 
thinker.” — Living Church. 


TCSEEEWARD: 


“A story of remarkable power.” — Revzew of Reviews. 

“Mr. Crawford has written many strange and powerful stories of Italian 
life, but none can be any stranger or more powerful than ‘To Leeward,’ with 
its mixture of comedy and tragedy, innocence and guilt.” — Cottage 


Hearth, 
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A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. 


“‘It is a touching romance, filled with scenes of great dramatic power.” 
— Boston Commerctal Bulletin. 

“Tt is full of life and movement, and is one of the best of Mr. Crawford’s 
books.” — Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

‘The interest is unflagging throughcut. Never has Mr. Crawford done 
more brilliant realistic work than here. But his realism is only the case and 
cover for those intense feelings which, placed under no matter what humble 
conditions, produce the most dramatic and the most tragic situations. . . « 
This is a secret of genius, to take the most coarse and common material, the 
meanest surroundings, the most sordid material prospects, and out of the 
vehement passions which sometimes dominate all human beings to build up 
with these poor elements scenes and passages, the dramatic and emotional 
power of which at once enforce attention and awaken the profoundest inter- 
est.” — New York Tribune, 


GREIFENSTEIN. 


“«¢ Greifenstein’ is a remarkable novel, and while it illustrates once more 
the author’s unusual versatility, it also shows that he has not been tempted 
into careless writing by the vogue of his earlier books. ... ‘There is 
nothing weak or small or frivolous in the story. The author deals with 
tremendous passions working at the height of their energy. His characters 
are stern, rugged, determined men and women, governed by powerful preju- 
dices and iron conventions, types of a military people, in whom the sense of 
duty has been cultivated until it dominates all other motives, and in whom 
the principle of ‘noblesse oblige’ is, so far as the aristocratic class is con- 
cerned, the fundamental rule of conduct. What such people may be capable 
of is startlingly shown,” — Vew York Tribune. 


A ROMAN SINGER. 


“One of Mr. Crawford's most charming stories—a love romance pure 
and simple.” — Boston Home Fournal, 

““* § Roman Singer’ is one of his most finished, compact, and successful 
stories, and contains a splendid picture of Italian life.” — Toronto Mazi. 
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PEL ep Re eebA TES: 


_ “The strength of the story lies in its portrayal of the aspirations, dis- 
ciplinary efforts, trials, and triumphs of the man who is a born writer, and 
who, by long and painful experiences, learns the good that is in him and the 
way in which to give it effectual expression. The analytical quality of the 
book is excellent, and the individuality of each one of the very dissimilar 
three fates is set forth in an entirely satisfactory manner. ... Mr. Craw- 
ford has manifestly brought his best qualities as a student of human nature 
and his finest resources as a master of an original and picturesque style to 
bear upon this story. Taken for all in all it is one of the most pleasing 
of all his productions in fiction, and it affords a view of certain phases of 
American, or perhaps we should say of New York, life that have not hitherto 
ay treated with anything like the same adequacy and felicity.” — Boston 

eacon, 


CHIEDRENSOE THE. KING: 
A Tale of Southern Italy. 


** A sympathetic reader cannot fail to be impressed with the dramatic 
power of this story. The simplicity of nature, the uncorrupted truth of a 
soul, have been portrayed by a master-hand. The suddenness of the unfore- 
seen tragedy at the last renders the incident of the story powerful beyond 
description, One can only feel such sensations as the last scene of the story 
incites. It may be added that if Mr. Crawford has written some stories 
unevenly, he has made no mistakes in the stories of Italian life. A reader 
of them cannot fail to gain a clearer, fuller acquaintance with the Italians 
and the artistic spirit that pervades the country.” —M. L. B. in Syracuse 
Fournal. 


theaW I PCHLOPe PRAGUE: 
A Fantastic Tale. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. J. HENNESSY. 


**¢ The Witch of Prague’ is so remarkable.a book as to be certain of as 
wice a popularity as any of its predecessors. The keenest interest for most 
readers will lie in its demonstration of the latest revelations of hypnotic 
science. ... It is a romance of singular daring and power.” — London 
Acadeny. 

““Mr. Crawford has written in many keys, but never in so strange a one 
as that which dominates ‘The Witch of Prague.’... ‘The artistic skill 
with which this extraordinary story is constructed and carried out is admira- 
ble and delightful. . . .- Mr. Crawford has scored a decided triumph, for 
the interest of the tale is sustained throughout. ... A very remarkable, 
powerful, and interesting story.” — Vew York Tribune. 
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ZOROASTER. 


“‘ The field of Mr. Crawford’s imagination appears to be unbounded. . . . 

In ‘Zoroaster’ Mr. Crawford’s winged fancy ventures a daring flight. 

Yet ‘ Zoroaster’ is a novel rather than a drama. It is a drama in the 

force of its situations and in the poetry and dignity of its language; but its 

men and women are not men and women of a play. By the naturalness of 

their conversation and behavior they seem to live and lay hold of our human 

sympathy more than the same characters on a stage could possibly do.” 
— The Times. 


A TALE OvA® LONEEYSRARISH: 


“Tt is a pleasure to have anything so perfect of its kind as this brief and 
vivid story. ... It is doubly a success, being full of human sympathy, as 
well as thoroughly artistic in its nice balancing of the unusual with the 
commonplace, the clever juxtaposition of innocence and guilt, comedy and 
tragedy, simplicity and intrigue.” — Crztzc. 

“* Of all the stories Mr. Crawford has written, it is the most dramatic, the 
most finished, the most compact. . . . The taste which is left in one’s mind 
after the story is finished is exactly what the fine reader desires and the 
novelist intends... . It has no defects. It is neither trifling nor trivial. 
It isa work of art. It is perfect.” — Boston Beacon. 


MARION DARCHE. 


“Full enough of incident to have furnished material for three or four 
stories. . . . A most interesting and engrossing book. Every page unfolds 
new possibilities, and the incidents multiply rapidly.” — Detrozt Free Press. 

“ We are disposed to rank ‘ Marion Darche’ as the best of Mr. Crawford’s 
American stories.” — The Literary World. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 


THE NOVEEs What It Iss 


2 18mo. Cloth. 75 Cents. 


“When a master of his craft speaks, the public may well listen with care- 
ful attention, and since no fiction-writer of the day enjoys in this country a 
broader or more enlightened popularity than Marion Crawford, his explana- 


tion of ‘ The Novel: What It Is,’ will be received with flattering interest.” — 
The Boston Beacon. f cnet 
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